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Ready, Sir! 


HE man whose valet Bootshops whose clientele is 
makes ready his kit, and largely made up of such patrons 
who is critical of his own — offer Nettleton Shoes. 

appearance, counts shoes by 

Nettleton an important item of The slightly higher cost carries 
correct apparel. Nothing short assurance of correct style and 
of absolute satisfaction will serve. | unquestioned reliability. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO, Makers 
Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


EXPERIENCE RESOURCES FACILITIES 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 312 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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INARA 


“Why get along with just one 
hat?” That’s a riddle to ask a 
man. 

He’ll have three suits, as many 
pairs of shoes, a dozen ties—but 
only one hat. 

He knows it’s poor style and 
worse economy to wear the same 
clothes every day. They'll look 
badly and soon wear out. 

Yet some men make one lone 
hat do for every day (and Sunday, 
too) from September 15th until 
it’s time for a straw. 

* * * 

Have at least two good hats 

this Fall. Change them just 


as you change your suits—and 
notice how much better they 





look, how much longer they last. 


Buy a soft hat to go with each 
of your suits—nothing is so well- 
groomed. And you certainly 
shouldn’t be without one of the 
smart new derbies. 


Give thought to the buying of 
your hat. Remember, while you 
may not see it often (because it’s 
out of sight when it’s on your 
head), it is really the most con- 
spicuous article of your dress. 


Take the trouble to buy a good 
one. Mallory Dealers are now 
showing the trimmest, smartest, 
new Fall Styles that have the 
famous Mallory Guarantee of 
Quality behind them. Go try on 
some of them. 


Mallory Hats are sold everywhere, at $5, $6, and up. Mallory Mello-Ease 
(extreme light weight) $7 and $8. Mallory Velours at $12 and up. ONLY 
in Mallory Hats will you find the famous “‘Cravenette” Finish that gives 


added protection against weather. 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, INC. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Factory at Danbury, Conn. 








Refinement 


The most certain indications of a 
man’s refinement are his choice of the 
small but important articles of dress 
such as hosiery. 


The decided preference of men of 
refinement for Holeproof Hosiery is 
but natural—the lustrous, elegant ap- 
pearance of Holeproof appeals to good 
taste as much as its famous wearing 
qualities appeal to sound judgment. 


You can get Holeproof Hosiery in 
your favorite material, pure silk, silk 
faced and lusterized lisle. Look for 
the Holeproof label on every pair. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
|Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosi=2ry Co. of Canada, Limited, 
London, Ont. 
50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
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An Overcoat That Had Arrived 
Before It Reached Here! 


99 





y aul Appointment 
Purveyor to the Court of England 


Topcoats and Overcoats 
For MEN 


ROM Temple Bar to Tasmania, from Piccadilly 
to the Plaza, and wherever English is spoken, 
the Aquascutum is acknowledged to be the over- 
coat par excellence for Men. Not for any senti- 
mental, hands-across-the-sea consideration, but 
because it is areal man’s overcoat, made of real out- 
door stuffs, in real outdoor styles! Fits superbly 
about the. shoulders, but swings as 
easy as a tartan in the skirt—there’s 
the word!—swing!!—it’s in every 
line of the models, and it’s even in 
the fabrics, as if they had been woven 
on a wind-swept loom! 


TAILORED IN THOSE 
FAMOUS AQUASCUTUM AND 
EIDERSCUTUM CLOTHS 


FALL TOPCOATS - - - $40 To $65 
WINTER OVERCOATS $60 To $95 


Made by Aquascutum, Ltd., water- 
proof specialists for over half a century 


Sold in New York exclusively by 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MEN’S SHOPS.--2 to 8 West 38th Street--Street Level 
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Redleaf London Chthes for Men 











RedleafiLs don 
p— IN 
This Label means British made 


according to London standards 
and fashions 





























When this issue of Vanity Fair is off the press 
our Commissioner will have returned from 
London, bringing with him the newest things 
that London has created since the war. 

Redleaf topcoats of Scotch and English 
tweeds. 

Redleaf winter overcoats and ulsters, both 
single and double breasted, of the soft British 
fabrics that are thick and warm and yet weigh 
comparatively little. 

Redleaf golf suits of homespuns, Shetland 
and other Donegal tweeds—some with long 
trousers, but generally with knickerbocker 
breeches. 

Redleaf golf hose mostly from the high- 
lands of Scotland. 

Redleaf sweaters, scarfs and motoring and 
steamer rugs. 

Redleaf Leather Coats and leather shells. 

Redleaf Croxdale shower-proof topcoats, 
light in weight. 

Redleaf rubberized raincoats. 

Redleaf dressing gowns. 

Redleaf knit vests. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Ninth and Broadway at the Bridge of Progress 






































Sole distributor in the United States for the 
Radio, Silver King and Flash golf balls, and Tap- 
low golf clubs. Also guns, ammunition and sports- 
men’s clothing and equipment. 
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STERLING ENAMEL 

































































No. 832 K $3.00 pair 














Grey enamel, black stripes 











and 5 other colors 










































































No. 818 K $3.00 pair 











Lavender and 5 other colors 




















ROLLED PLATE 














COLLAR BUTTON 

































































No. 1 K P 25c each 




























































































You may be sure that your selection of 
Krementz Jewelry is correct as to fashion, 
proper in design and wrought with care by 
skillful artisans. For there is nicety of touch, 
earnestness of expression and pride of creation 
in every Krementz piece. 


is the mark of business integrity in jewelry. It means 
full measure of merit and thoughtful artificing. All 
Krementz Jewelry bears this mark of quality 
“Krementz Plate” stamped on the back of every piece, 
and is sold by good dealers everywhere with this pro- 
tecting guarantee : 


“If this article proves unsatisfactory at any 
time for any reason, any Krementz dealer or 
we will replace it free.” 


krements& Co. 
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Correct evening jewelry. Set illustrated, mother-of- 
pearl, platinum rims, half pearl center. Price, $8.50 


The Craftsman ’s Loving Touch 










































































ROLLED PLATE 





No. 803 K B 
$2.50 pair 


SOFT 


PIN 


COLLAR & 





No. 874 K B 
75c 
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Men’s Correct Clothes 


(“Aleman Standard ”’) 
for dress, street and sports wear 


H. Aliman & Cn. 


MADISON AVENUE—FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREETS, NEW YORK 









































We know two boys who 
almost came to blows when, 
as a matter of fact, there 
wasn't a single thing to 
scrap about. 

Harry kept insisting his 
was a better suit because his 
Ma bought it at our Fifth 
Avenue Store—and, of 
course, Fifth Avenue had 
the best! 

Teddy knew better be- 
cause his Dad bought his 
own as well as Teddy’s 
clothes at our 13th St. Store 
—and there wasn’t anybody 
who could put it over on 
his Dad. 

Funny, boys are just like 
some grown-ups. 

Every once-in-awhile we 
hear of someone who imag- 
ines prices are different at 
our different stores. 

Yet they all operate as 
one; stocks are always inter- 
changeable. 

Buy at whichever of our 
four stores is most conven- 
ient; you'll find the same 
quality, the same variety, as 
well as identically the same 
prices, wherever you 
drop in. 

The only rivalry is as to 
which store can give the 
best service—and that’s 
good for any house! 

Fall styles in everything 
men and boys wear at all 
four stores. 


Special “Shopping Service” for orders by 
mail. 


Rocers Pret COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FOREIGN MATTER 


Let ’Em All Come 
ReccirE—“Come and dine with me to-night, old thing.” 
ALcy—“Sorry, old bean, I’m going to see ‘Abraham Lincoln’ to- 
night.” 
Rrecre—“Well, bring him along, too.”—The Tatler. 


Milk for Babes 
THe Vicar—‘Are you aware that we require this milk for the 
hitherto recognized purposes?” 
THE MILKMAN—“TI hope so, Sir.” 
THE Vicar—‘I merely mentioned it in case you may have thought 
we wanted it for the font.”.—The Sketch. 


Dad’s View 
THE Pastor—‘“So God has sent you two more little brothers, Dolly?” 
Dotty (brightly)—‘Yes, and He knows where the money’s coming 
from. I heard daddy say so.”—Tit-Bits. 


Useless 
Hvusspanp—‘‘Have you brought your opera-glass?” 
SHE—“Yes, but J can not use it.” 
HvusBanp—‘Why not?” 
SHE—"'I have left my bracelets at home. 


’ 


"—London Opinion. 


The Faithful Nurse 

The husband arrived home much later than usual “from the office.” 
He took off his boots and stole into the bedroom. His wife began to 
stir. Quickly the panic-stricken man went to the cradle of his first- 
horn and began to rock it vigorously. 

“What are you doing there, Robert?” queried his wife. 

“I've been sitting here for nearly two hours trying to get this baby 
to sleep,” he growled. 

“Why, Robert, I’ve got him here in bed with me,’ 

Then there were words.—Tit-Bits. 


> 


replied his wife. 


The Whirl of Fashion 

Mistress (to charlady, who has been given a ticket for Ranelagh)— 
“Well, Mrs. Brown, and how did you enjoy it?” 

CHARLADY—‘“Oh, mum, it was fine! But, lor, the dresses! I wore 
my brown velveteen skirt and white silk blouse, and me blue hat with 
grapes in, and the tussore silk coat what I bought from my sister last 
year for a sovereign—and I wasn’t in it.”—Punch. 


Complete Safeguards 

Mr. Tomkins was obliged to stop. overnight at a small country hotel. 
He was shown to his room by the one boy the place afforded. 

“I’m glad there’s an escape here in case of fire,” commented Mr. 
Tomkins as he surveyed the room; “but what’s the idea of putting 
a prayer-book in the room in such a prominent place?” 

“That,” replied the boy, “is intended for use in case the fire is too 
far advanced for you to make your escape, sir.” —Tit-Bits. 


Discriminating 
Artist—Yes, I had a narrow squeak when I was painting that 
picture of the sphinx. An Arab came up behind me and nearly stabbed 
me in the back.” 
FrreEND—‘“What! Are there art-critics in Egypt, too, then ?”—The 
Passing Show. 


He Must Believe Her 
THE JupGeE—“TI tell you candidly I do not believe a word of your 
wife's story.” 
THE Wirness—"That’s all very well. You may do as you like, 
but I've got to.”—The Sketch. 


The Right Setting 
Hostrss—“I think the dear Vicar has the face of a martyr. Don't 
you?” 
Visrror—‘Indeed he has. And wouldn’t he look just sweet burning 
at the stake?”—Punch. 


A Just Grievance 
Hr—"‘Why is Adeline so angry with the photographer?” 
SHr—She found a label on the back of her picture saying: ‘The 
original of this picture is carefully preserved!’ ”’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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APPLIED TO 


FLOOR COVERING, 


This Seamless Rug, in. size, design and 
coloring, was planned to complete and 
perfect the furnishing of a charming room. 


Reliable, trustworthy advice, resulting © 
from our wide experience and constant 
study, is at your service to solve all of 
your problems in furnishing. 


WAV ARCS MES) Ova ws 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


Faltctalelam Bitelele-tielas mUlaelliticcm hel <las 


FIFTH AVE. AND FORT Y- SEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C San Francisco, Cal. 
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SAIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FAABERDASAERS 









French Neckwear 
from $4.00 to $6.00 





Robes from 
$25.00 to $300.00 


Unusual Offerings 
of Luxurious Quality 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most Par- 


ticular and Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 





NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 
| PARIS 
| 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
a iia 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 8) 


His Blessing 


A sergeant was so much given to using bad language on the parade- 
ground that some of the men complained and the C. O. interviewed 
him, and told him not to let it happen again. 

The following morning the sergeant was in charge of a very ragged 
squad, and after keeping silence for a considerable time, he eventually 
burst out with: 

“Bless you, my pretty dears; you know what I mean.”—Tit-Bits, 


A Mean Advantage 


“Do people ever take advantage of the invitation to use this church 
for meditation and prayer?” a city verger was once asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I catched two of ’em at it the other day!”— 
Blighty. 


Beguiling Giles 

Everything in the dear old village seemed the same to Giles after 
his absence of four years as a prisoner of war in Germany. The old 
church, the village pump, the ducks on the green, the old men smoking 
their pipes while the women talked—it was so restful after the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of the enemy. 

Suddenly he missed something. 

“‘Where’s Hodge’s other windmill?” he asked in surprise. 
only see one mill, and there used to be two.” 

The native gazed thoughtfully around as if to verify the statement. 
Then he said, slowly: 

“They pulled one down. 
‘ein!”—Tut-Bits. 


“T can 


There weren’t enough wind for two of 


Welcome Home! 


“T expect your husband will be glad to see you.” 
“George is always delighted when I come home. You see, I leave 
the baby with him.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


“Business as Usual” 


A sorry blow has been dealt at those who maintain we are not a 
commercial race. ‘‘ You gave me prussic acid in mistake for quinine 
this morning,” a man told a chemist the other day. ‘Is that so?” 
said the chemist; “then you owe me another twopence.”—Punch. 


Undying Songs 
“There are songs,” said the musician, ‘that have never, never died. 
They go ringing down the ages.” 
“That is true, sir,” Brown replied. “For the past six months and 
upward I have heard my daughter try to kill two or three each evening, 
but they never, never die.”—Tit-Bits. 


Three Salers 


Three Salers went sale-ing out into the West; 
Out into the West as the sun rose high. 
Each thought of the bargain that she would love best, 
And wondered what marvels her money would buy. 
For men must work, and women must spend, 
Tho’ money is scarce, and no one will lend, 
And the Bargain Sales be raging. 


Three wives sat up in their bedroom dim, 
And they turned up the gas as the sun went down. 
They looked at fat parcels, and purses so slim; 
And happily planned their next journey to town. 
For men must work, and women must spend, 
Tho’ ruin be sudden, and credit will end 
And the Bargain Sales be raging. 


Three husbands still gaze on the silks and lace, 
In the morning gray, when all hope has flown; 
But the women are sleeping and dreaming in peace 
Of a land where the sale-bills are never torn down. 
For men must work, and women must spend, 
And the sooner ’tis over, the sooner the end, 
And good-by to the sales and their raging. 
—Blighty. 
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de Che Spirit of Gudor Dalls 
J -@ at the Dampton Shops 


HE delighiful interiors of ancestral 
sits, Tudor Manor houses are recalled by this 
dignified hall with its pendentive plaster 
ceiling and high oriel window which lights 
vit the mellow tones of the dusky paneling. 

In the spacious Hampton Galleries you 
”, will find not only such interiors as this with 
their massive priory tables and chairs of 
carven oak, but also rare antiques gathered 
from old chateaux, from half forgotten 
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ter castles and early Italian villas, as well as er aoa 
old authentic fac-similes and adaptations made Ge? af: 
ing by our own master cabinet-makers to meet : iio, 
ig the necessities of modern life. mf 
The Hampton Decorators, whose services 
are at your command, have achieved distinc- 
an tion not only by their unlimited resources 
and discriminating taste in the assemblage 
nt. of distinctive furnishings, but by their wide 
; experience in planning and carrying out 
of decorative ceilings, fine paneling and ex- 
quisite lighting effects. 
ive 
18 Cast so" sereet: 
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SERVING 

the double purpose of 
negligee dress and sleeping 
garments, not only smart 
appearing, but designed 

for comfort — dressy 
pajamas, in every 

sense of the word. 


h 
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Lounging 
Suit 


Pajamas 
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EN ( 
in the habit of | 
buying good belts, know | 
KNOTHE BELTS- As 





we want them to know 
KNOTHE BELT 
BUCKLES, as well. 






OU 
will not find 
KNOTHE BELTS 


py x 1) 4 or KNOTHE 
ba eo ‘3 e ‘ BUCKLES in every 
i) B Gwe, Manufacturing — shop—but you will 


find them in most 
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lima Kno 


Suspenders 
ie. Belts 
on getting ° 
a KNOTHE BELT | P ayamas 
when you ask 4 KNOTHE BROTHERS CO Inc. 
for it—the belt 


with a 
“ser in” label. 
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; OU 
‘ t can get 
; KNOTHE BUCKLES 


in a large variety of 
distinctive patterns — 
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, SHE KNOTHE BILT-RITE Nickel-silver, Sterling- 
One of Fifty KNOTHE a front, Sterling Sil- 
Suspender Styles. a ver, Gold. 
ey * 
CONFORMING ce \ 


to the present hip oe 
fitting trousers— 
a specially design- bs rae y 
ed angle at the a. 


shoulders. One procure The Bilt-Rite, 
Dollar a Pair. name your dealer and 
we will see that you 
are supplied. 
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back prevents Oe —_ — 
slipping from Zi I you are unable to 
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KNOX HATS 


NOX covers -the entire gamut of mens haté 
requirements from the most formal to the 
informal. The man who knows the Knox 
Trade Mark knows good hats---knows Knox trad- 
itional quality. He will have the right hat for busi- 
ness, the right hat for the golf course or the auto- 
mobile, the right hat when he goes out at night, and 
he has the great satisfaction of knowing he is right. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


452 Fifth Ave. New York 161 Broadway 
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AS DEVELOPED 
hy KEISER. 
in Controlled Designs 








Featuring the SLENDER 
FOUR ~IN~ HAND 


onal 








exceeding fineness 

and varied color tones 
~ASSULIUG thie 

graceful ,well tied 

effects that mark 

all KEISER productions 


[e weaves of 








q AT THE Better CLASS 
MENS WEAR 
Ss H O Pp S 








ous 
New York 
MAKERS OF THE 
BEST CRAVATS SINCE 1660 
MADE Ine SA 
Graxo Prize 


Sr. Louis Worts Faiz 
1904 
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Its a FOWNES— 
that's all you 


need to know 
about a glove 
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Points 


Kenwick 2 *% in. 


Lombard 2 % in. 


Newest of the New 





In “Collardom” IDE stands for ultra-smartness 
plus superb quality. 
Well known IDE superiorities: 
—perfect fitting 
ample cravat space 


—easy to button and unbutton 
—don’t spread at the top 


C O L L A R ~ —Linocord Unbreakable Buttonhole 


Geo. P. IDE & Co. Makers Troy, N. 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


There is a distinctiveness 
of style and workmanship 
in a Racine that is rare .in 
flannel shirts. Its utility, 
durability and comfort 


have won for it the name 
“The shirt with a million 


friends.” § Sold by dealers 


who place their customers’ 
interest first. 


The Chas. Alshuler, ©. 
i a 


The same splendid quality & 
and individuality in i 
each model 
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TABLE STAKES 
& 
Famers 
For the satisfaction in appearing well dressed, and for that com- 
fortable feeling and personal pride that accompany well tailored 
apparel, let your next suit be Society Brand. 
No garment is a genuine Society Brand Model unless the inside pocket bears the 
label. Go to “Style Headquarters” — where Society Brand Clothes are sold. 
Society Brand Clot 
ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
InCanada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, L'mited 
Chicago New York Montreal 
¢ . 4 4 — ms ss 
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Car 27. Anerta a 


Hundreds of sportsmen have learned to 
include the Paige motor car as “standard 
equipment” when planning their excursions 
back to nature. 


They have found that the Paige is a splendid 
companion on the trail—eager and willing 
to travel wherever there is traction for four 
wheels—blessed with the stamina that laughs 
at hard going. 

This car, they have concluded, “belongs” to 
that select little company of tried and proven 
thoroughbreds. It has all the flexibility of a 
finely balanced casting rod—the power of an 
express rifle—the speed of a Mallard—the 
aggressive, fighting spirit of a three-pound 
brook trout. 


And because of these attributes, the Paige is 
trusted and respected as a fine mechanical 
product the world over. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Dovbds & Co Fifth Avenuc, NewYork 
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Hats 


Regs 
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is satisfaction Supreme. 
These three distinctive qualities 


are readily recognized everywhere. 
At all leading shops 


Emery @ Beers Company Ine. 
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“ONYX” and 
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Distributors 
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for the WELL-DRESSED MAN 
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3 by VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 

. UTTERLY different from soft collars of 


the usual type. 


TAILORED with infinite care from none 
but the best silks, pique and silk poplin 
weaves, smoothness and shapeliness 
invariably assured by the favored 
“Triangle Hook”’---a patented invisible 
neckwear supporter of finest silk elastic. 





] F your haberdasher doesn’t feature them, 
send us $3.00 for six “Triangle Hook” 
collars of heavy silk or $2.00 for silk, 
pique or silk poplin—we’ll see that 

RAMERCY he supplies you. | | | 
We would appreciate your sending his 
name and address. 
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VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CoO. 
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M. 10 Iridescent Pear! 
centre with platinoid rim 
$1.00 





M. {1 = Sterling Silver ———— ee 


Here’s the button 
for your soft cuffs 


A perfect mechanism wedded by skilled 
craftsmanship to an article of fine jewelrv. 








M, 12) Fine Cloisoiie 
enamel on sterling silver 
(thruout). $4.00 






Snaps together instantly. 

Holds your soft cuffs in graceful lines, and 
when desired is swiftly released, staying surely 
in cuffs whether open or closed. 












M. 13. Fine Clvisunix 
enamel on sterling silver 
(thruout). $4.00 




















Trade mark Registered 





ee 
M. 14 Fine Cloisoun 
enamel on sterling silver 
(thruout) . $4.00 


-~a snap to button 


Your Jeweler and Haberdasher 
show Kum-a-parts priced from 50c 
to $10, in designs and colors for 
business, dress, and sport wear. 





A button for every need, 
a style for every preference. 


Be sure you get genuine Kum-a-parts 


Tmitations are sometimes carelessly 
called “Comeaparts.” Do not be misled. 
The name Kum-a-part stamped on the 
flange of cach button is your assurance 
that you are getting what you pay for. 
You can’t have Kum-a-part comfort and 
SS mechanical perfection unless you get the 
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The Baer &Wilde Company 


Im THE CITY OF STATE OF 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 






















: : M. 16 Fine quality gold 
ee pr ery ee: filled. New straight line 
Encased as ee engraving. $4.00 
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Fi T’S hard going now-a-days for the pussy-footer— 
for the timid brother who says he’ll think it 
over and let you know. 


STRATFORD quickly deus and looks you 
straight in the eye while he’s doing it. 
For Stratford’s garments have this curious by- 


quality—in adding distinction to the man’s appear- 
ance they also add decision to his character! 


STRATFORD’S picture in the window of a men’s- 
wear store should beckon all Well-Dressed Men 
inside. 


Stratyord’s clothes ure exclusively tailored by Cohn,Rissman @ Company,Chicago 
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will th an Weather ” 


Greatcoats of Distinction 


OMBINED values of warmth, serv- 

iceability, and fashionable lines. 
Excellently tailored and as distinctive 
as the famous north country cloth of 
which they are made. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
cloth. It is essentially a warm north 
country fabric made from the thick, long 
fibre wool of ‘sheep that thrive in the 
snow.” 

Look for the Patrick label. It is a sure 

identification of products made from this 

famous wool. Whether Greatcoat, 

Mackinaw, Sweater, Blanket, Robes, Cap 

or Stocking the Patrick label is the guide 

to quality, warmth and satisfaction. 
Two books sent free—our catalog show- 
ing styles for men, women and children 
with the Patrick-Duluth colors _ illus- 
trated true-to-life, and our book by 
Elbert Hubbard, “Bigger ThanWeather.” 


Ask your dealer for Patrick products. 
If he does not carry them let us refer 
you to one who does. 

PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


No. 2 Avenue D Duluth, Minnesota 
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We quote in part from our Booklet “Correct Dress UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 


and Collars” prepared by the foremost authority on TROY. N.Y 
men’s fashions - ‘‘A mistake in the choice of a ? 
collar can ruin an otherwise excellent appearance so it is 
worth while to study the styles shown here and select 
those designs, which lend the finest sense of ease and 
balance to your particular attire.” Adiieees 


Send me the Booklet “Correct Dress and Collars.” 
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Illustrations and descriptions of fourteen Lion Collars, 
laundered and soft, are contained in this Booklet. 


There is the coupon ya If you are a dealer please give name of concern. 
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OLDEST BRAND IN AMERICA 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
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In “Full Control” 


N a Hansen Glove you are as ready 
to meet a ticklish situation as if your 
hands were bare. This is because 
Hansen designers provide in every de- 
tail for complete freedom and flexibil- 
ity combined with perfect fit and style. 


Whether for motoring, for formal 
dress or heavy everyday work, there’s 
a distinction—an individuality—-which 
has earned for Hansen “leadership” in 


the glove field. 
Write for New Glove Book 


It shows many types and styles for all de- 
mands; study them, then see your dealer 
and order your choice. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


105-B Detroit Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAINT GEORGE TEA SERVICE AND FLATWARE 








STERLING SILVER 
or DistincTIVE CHARACTER 
AND DESIGN 
ALSO ANOTABLE STOCK 
OF THE CHOICEST 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, 
JEWELRY, WaTCHES, 
STATIONERY, SILVER PLATE 
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Turopore B.Starr Inc. 


STABLISHED 1862 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Firts AVENUE AT 47!) STREET - 4.MAIDEN LANE 
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Tho [i 
oJ! e most fa fa mous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. 

More people all over the world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than 
any other musical instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the 
greatest music by the greatest artists. Because it covers the whole field of music—it 
may be a violin, a band, a piano, a voice, at will. Because the Victrola is supreme in 
fidelity and beauty of tone. Because of all instruments the Victrola is the most com- 
pletely responsive to every varying mood. 

And it is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists have selected as the best. 
It is the instrument selected by music-lovers throughout the world as the best. It is 
certainly the instrument which you will want for your home. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be used together 
to secure a perfect reproduction. “HIS MASTERS 1/6) (6 cae 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month Be eee ae ne 
2 S. Pi O 
*‘Victrola”’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company raters acne en 
designating the products of this Company only. aan ter guali aia Jook fF san 
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Lady Windymere’s Plan 


A Play in the Manner of the Eighteen Nineties 


at Haffordshire. Lord Brocklethorpe 
and Miss Agatha Blake, an American 
girl, are seated near the rose arbor. 


Lorp B. 


You have certainly come to a most attrac- 
tive place, Miss Blake. Lady Windymere 
is our most perfect hostess; that is to say, 
she has never been known to commit the 
unpardonable error of making her guests 
feel at home. 


ce Hogs in front of the terrace 


Miss BLAKE 
She is wonderful; and the most extraor- 
dinary thing about her to me is her under- 
standing of America. You say she has 
never been there, yet she continually speaks 
with the most amazing intelligence about 
American art, theatres, society, sport—and 
most of our other institutions. I can’t un- 

derstand how she manages it. 


Lorp B. 
I don’t know, I’m sure. Personally, I 
would much rather study the American 
beauty in an English garden. 


Miss BLAKE 


I am rather afraid of you, Lord Brockle- 

thorpe, when you talk that way 
Lorp B. 

Really, Miss Blake, how too nice of you. 
I have been ‘quite depressed: lately because 
I thought you considered me absolutely 
harmless. 

Miss BLAKE 

How could I, Lord Brocklethorpe, when 

‘ou boast of having a scarlet past? 


Lorp B. 

Nowadays, when a man’s past is scarlet, 
his future is inevitably rosy. (inter Lady 
Windymere.) Ah, Lady Windymere, I have 
just been endeavoring to persuade Miss 
Blake to take me seriously, without the 
slightest success—I am happy to say. 


Lapy W. 

Oh, you mustn’t mind Lord Brockle- 
thorpe, Miss Blake. When it comes to a 
case of ‘thin ice, the fact that he is a fancy 
skater will never prevent him from putting 
his foot in it. 

Lorp B. 

Please don’t encourage Miss Blake. She 
is becoming quite, quite autocratic towards 
me as it is. 

Lapy W. 

I can hardly believe that. Miss Blake is 
an American, and, although Americans be- 
lieve in the divine right of democracy, that 
is the one form of despotism in which they 
indulge. 

Lorp B. 

I am told, Miss Blake, that you have no 

lawns like this one in America. 





DRAWING BY K. A. GUMUCHIAN 


OSCAR WILDE 
Who did not write this little playlet 


Miss BLAKE 


Oh, yes, we have a few at Newport—and 
in the west we have the open country, which 
is much nicer. It stretches for miles and 
miles. 

Lorp B. 

How very, very elastic. But I should 
imagine that one would be frightfully ex- 
posed to the moisture in such vast areas— 
to say nothing of unpolished Indians and 
—ennui. 

Miss BLAKE 

But in America, it’s never boring to be 
alone with nature. 

Lapy W. 

I should fancy, on the contrary, that 
American nature would be almost as tedious 
to be alone with as American men. In fact, 
the experiences would be quite similar. In 
both cases the sense of danger would be 
purely imaginary. 

Miss BLAKE 

What do you think of our society, Lady 
Windymere? 

Lapy W. 

Oh, it is quite like English society, ex- 
cept that it is more snobbish because it is 
less sure of itself. Your cultured and artis- 
tic classes consist largely of people who are 
in constant terror of doing anything that 
will be thought American. There are few 
more depressing sights in the world, for ex- 
ample, than the spectacle of a French-fed, 
British-tailored American engaged in com- 
posing German music for your famous Ital- 
ian Opera House. 


Miss BLAKE 
Then you really don’t like Americans, 
Lady Windymere? 
Lapy W. 
Oh, I adore them. They are the only real 


altruists in the world. They: brought the 
winning balance to the war, but the only 
thing they took away from the Peace Con- 
ference was their President. They invented 
the cocktail, and gave it to the world. They 
discovered Prohibition, and gave it to them- 
selves. Americans are my favorite enigma. 
If you offer them your fingersito kiss, they 
shake hands. If you make love to them too 
violently, they turn the other cheek. Well, 
Miss Blake, I really must leave you for the 
moment. I have absolutely nothing to do 
this evening, and I am sure it ‘will take me 
the rest of the afternoon to get ready to do 
it. Good-bye. Au revoir, Lord Brockle- 
thorpe. 
Miss BLAKE 
Good-afternoon, Lady Windymere. 


Lorp B. 
\Lady Windymere goes.) 


Lorp B. 
She really is extraordinary. 


Au revoir. 


Miss BLAKE 
She really-is. I still don’t understand— 
about America. You are quite sure she has 
never been there? 


Lorp B. 
Quite—the family is one of the oldest in 
England. (Maddock, a butler, enters.) 


Mappock 
Pardon me, your lordship, but I am look- 
ing for Lady Windymere— 
Lorp B. 
She just left us, Maddock. 
will find her at the house. 
Mappock 
Thank you, sir. 


Lorp B. 
You have something for her? 


I think you 


Mappock 
Yes, your lordship. Her ladyship would 
be utterly distressed if I did not give her 
this immediately. She was forced to dis- 
miss a butler who had been with the family 
for years, because he paused to rescue one 
of the gardener’s children who had fallen 
into the lake, instead of bringing this to her 
ladyship as soon as it arrived. It was most 
unfortunate. 
Lorp B. 
Good heavens—it must be extraordinarily 
precious. My curiosity is piqued. Could 
you tell me what it is, Maddock? 


Mappock 
Surely, sir, it is the new issue of Vanity 
Fair—it’s just come from America. 


Miss BLAKE 
Ah, now I understand it all. 
Curtain 
F. W. T. 
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When the Bride and Groom Have Gone | 


IPPLING whispers of approval. Laughing In the favor of a guest who lingers to admire— 
exclamations of delight. in the appreciation of a bride who will soon re- 
“‘Oh, isn’t that a handsome pitcher!’’ turn to treasure her tokens of love and friend- 
*‘Won’t Barbara just love this tea service!’’ ship—beautiful silver, useful silver, everlasting 
“‘T never saw such an exquisite selection of silver silver has won its way by merit alone to the front 
and just what is needed, too.’’ . ranks of appropriate things to give. 
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Tue RANGE of prices in 


silverware permits a very 
great latitude of choice. 


Goruam Sterling Silvers | 
ware, especially appropriate | 

for wedding gifts is avail- 
able from leading jewel- 


ers everywhere 
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The World’s Need for America’s Youth and How the Demand Must Be Met 


last ten months by those who have seen, 

on the continent of Europe, the almost in- 
describable wreck of empires, of social struc- 
tures and of industrial processes; by those who 
have been urging America to give thought to 
the colossal efforts which she must put forth if 
from this wreck a sound civilization is to be 
reared. We have been told of the vital impor- 
tance of American credit, of American manu- 
facture, and of American labor in the work of 
rebuilding which now faces the world, and we 
have been urged to realize that in America and 
her resources lies the hope of the material sal- 
vation of Europe. So often, in fact, have these 
points been brought home to us, that there is 
some danger of their becoming stale by mere 
repetition, and of our listening to anything fur- 
ther on the subject in that spirit in which we 
harken to many other familiar truths—a cer- 
tain unquestioning but lethargic assent. 

An addition to the list of duties which are 
incumbent upon America might, therefore, tend 
only to confuse a public conscience already 
somewhat numbed by the constant insistence 
on the urgent need for action. I have in mind, 
however, to specify no addition to our national 
obligations; but merely to indicate a basic 
principle on which we must work if we are to 
fulfill those obligations. 

Europe needs American credit and American 
manufactures, it is true, but even more than 
that, Europe, and the whole world, needs 
American men. It is American men who must 
place our industrial and financial organizations 
in such a position that they will be able to bear 
the strain of continued over-seas service. It is 
American men who must so organize American 
production and investment that they may fruc- 
tify the whole world. And it is American men 
who must lend their brains and their hearts to 
the problems which are ours no less than they 
are Europe’s. 


i ex: has been much written during the 


Europe’s Real Problem 


ERHAPS the deepest impression made 

upon me during my recent work abroad was 
the urgently-voiced need of those stricken 
countries for the energy, the power, and the 
trained minds of young, educated manhood. 
The flower of England and of France is gone. 
Those young poets and singers of England, 
those oarsmen and cricketers of Oxford and 
Cambridge, college athletes one day, members 
of Parliament, soldiers and heroes the next, are 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT 


vanished. The students of France, the artists, 
architects, the keen thinkers of a valorous land, 
—all these have been swept away. Four years 
ago, when the war had been under way only a 
little more than a twelve-month, Lord Reading 
told me that of fifteen Oxford youths who used 
to come to visit his son, who himself fought as 
a captain before Ypres, not one was left to tell 
the tale of his heroism. And in those closing 
months of the war how often did we read in 
that melancholy column of the London Times 
such lines as: “Killed in action, Hubert, third 
and last beloved son of John and Mary Blake.” 

In all the reconstruction which she must 
face, Europe feels most the need for those 
minds and hearts which have ceased, in one 
final service, to serve their lands. What was 
the cry of Clemenceau, of Lloyd George and of 
Orlando, as I saw them at the Peace Confer- 
ence day by day? It was not one of complaint 
for the frightful devastation wrought by the 
Germans. It was not one for the suffering and 
grief of their people. These chiefs of state 
were not wringing their hands over the past or 
present. It was the future that they were look- 
ing into with apprehensive eyes. Who was to 
build their broken states? Where were the 
creative minds for reconstruction, both mate- 
rial and spiritual ? 

For much of this help in man-brain-power 
they must look to America. Not—I hasten to 
say,—that they have lost their courage or their 
spirit, but that they feel the need of a great 
friendliness, a great generosity of mind, from 
this country, whose resources, in these, as in 
material lines, are so ample. Europe should 
receive from us credit, abundantly and fully, 
but even more than that, she needs our brains 
and energy and our thinking men. We need 
not send them across the water in considerable 
numbers, but now that the world problems are 
ours—we must make it possible intelligently 
to study the problems from this side of the 
water and to work out solutions for them here. 
And I need not point out that we at home have 
our own problems which will call for every 
alert mind that can be trained into service. 


The Need for Educated Men 


T was lack of understanding that led to the 
great war. It is lack of understanding 
which leads to social disorders and unrest. 
We must get understanding. We must get wis- 
dom. And we should send out our sons and 
daughters far better equipped than we were to 


meet the problems of the future. They have 
many things to learn which we ourselves were 
never taught: wise solutions for problems that 
will loom heavy and dark, not for New York 
City or Los Angeles alone, not simply for 
America, but for a world which has lost a 
large portion of its available fund of skilled 
brain workers. 

The question is: how are we to prepare the 
youth of this country for the service to which 
they are so surely destined? Are we to allow 
them to continue in haphazard methods of 
education, sometimes deriving value from an 
exceptional teacher or exceptional school, 
more often the victims of a system which gives 
them over to underpaid teachers and under- 
equipped institutions at a time when they 
should be receiving the guidance of the ablest 
and most inspired men and women in the 
entire land ? 

For if we put slight value on the services of 
those who train our children and who mould 
the cast into which the future youth of the 
world is to be poured, then where can real 
value be found? And yet the teachers in our 
public schools and the professors in our col- 
leges are among the poorest paid workers in 
the country. The situation has become so 
serious that it is almost impossible for a man 
with a family to take a teaching position un- 
less he is assured of an independent income. 
In other words, it is not necessarily the man 
best fitted for teaching who is to teach our 
youth, but the man best able to support him- 
self and his family on funds other than those 
furnished by the college or school. 


Our Inconsistent Attitude 

ERE is a fine inconsistency! We turn our 
boys and girls over to teachers and pro- 
fessors and say: “Hail praeceptores! You 
have been chosen to take the hope of the fu- 
ture and transform its potentialities into ac- 
tualities. You are to create, from these boys 
and girls, men and women who can answer 
the call which comes from all corners of the 
earth for swift imagination, for clear thinking 
and right action. Yours is the most important 
work in the country to-day. And in order that 
vour minds may be free to give the very best 
of their powers to this task, you will be paid 
a little less than a good brakeman. You ought 
to be able to pick up enough money during the 
long summer vacation to keep yourself and 
your children from (Continucd on page 108) 
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Hideous moment at the Cadwalader’s dance 
for their débutante daughter Alysse. The 
young bloods, who were invited to come in 
after dinner. and help out with the dancing, 
have walked out in the middle of a fox trot, 
refusing to return to work unless they are 
assured of dinner invitations in the future 
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J. Van Renssaeller Roslyn, one of our best- cla 
known lives of the party, strikes at the De lov 
Puyster dinner for time and a half, stating ou 
that his work of amusing the guests is twice : , 
as hard since prohibition set in. The hostess, / un 
a notorious foe of labor, refuses to arbitrate } ing 
with him and the dinner is completely tied up 
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No settlement seems to be in sight | 
for the strike of the diners-out; the j of 
men refuse to have any dealings 
with hosts and hostesses who will 
not bring out their private stock. 
Delegates of the Dinner Guests’ 
Union are picketing the house of 
one of the prominent Bourbon dowa- 
gers, who has attempted t= give a 
dinner in spite of the strike; a 
scab, who is attempting to sneak in 
by way of the basement is being 
roughly handled by the union men 
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Bridgeplayers may be expected to go out at any 


moment, unless their demands are met. Alfred 
A. de C. Stuyvesant, the famous agitator, is here 
shown addressing a meeting of the brotherhood— 
urging the comrades to strike for a five night 
week and overtime pay for playing with half- 


The Affiliated Opera Box Guests have been agi- 5 


tating for better working conditions, especially as 
regards the outrage of having to stand in the rear 
of the boxes. They have decided that violent 
measures must be used—here is a case of sabotage 
in the Oaklander box, during one of Caruso’s 


witted partners biggest moments 


The Strike Fever Spreads to Society x 


Sketches by GLUYAS WILLIAMS w 


T HERE is simply no telling where this strike thing is going to end. Things 

are bad enough now, but if this spirit of upheaval ever should spread to 
socicty, all is practically up with the country. Civilization would be com- 
pletely tied up, if the Society Men’s Equity Association ever decided to call 


a strike. The leaders among the capitalistic dowagers should hasten to recog- — © 
nize the union and the men half-way, before they start seeing red and walk [| Ww 
out, leaving everything flat. Here are a few ideas of what a complete mess W 
our great social industries would be in if the strike should ever come off. 
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The Present Outlook in our Home Town 
A Few Characteristic Signs of the General Social Unrest 


E’VE been having trouble in our little 
WV tem Town. I don’t mean to say that 

it’s awfully important. I don’t sup- 
pose that it will compare with the troubles 
that we are reading about in the world outside. 
Still, I mean to say, it’s trouble. 

I don’t want to imply for a moment that 
we are complaining. We are not. We know 
that all this kind of thing is the price that 
we've got to pay for making the world safe 
for democracy. And we mean to see it through, 
too. 

To begin with, there’s a pretty violent so- 
cial unrest has hit this place. The four fel- 
lows that work in the town power house went 
out on strike last Saturday. They’ve been get- 
ting thirty cents an hour and now they’re ask- 
ing thirty-two. The town doesn’t see its way 
to give it and has offered thirty-one. So that’s 
where it stands now. In fact, it’s a deadlock. 
Meantime the power house is being run by a 
citizen’s committee. 

The men in the planing mill struck yester- 
day. They’d been getting thirty-one cents for 
a forty-eight hour week, with overtime at sixty- 
six per cent extra. They want now thirty 
cents for a forty-four hour week, with over- 
time at seventy-five per cent. The manage- 
ment are Offering thirty-two cents for a 
fifty hour week, with overtime at forty per 
cent. A citizens’ committee is sitting on it, 
but there’s no decision yet. They say there 
won’t be for some time. 

All this social unrest hits us pretty hard, 
but, of course, we know that it’s only the price 
of progress and we are perfectly willing to 
stand for it. 


Bolshevism Rampant 


HERE’S a lot of Bolshevism broke loose 

in the town, too. Some fellow pinned a 
leaflet on the town hall door threatening to 
shoot the mayor. The town constable says 
that he never saw him do it and doesn’t see 
how it was done. It’s a mystery. The mayor 
has placed his resignation in the hands of the 
council. But they gave it back. Meantime, 
of course, there’s a good deal of uneasiness 
and some hard-feeling. : 

An agitator from out of town has been hang- 
ing around the hotel for about a week now. 
At least, they say he’s an agitator, but I can’t 
see that he has agitated anyone yet except the 
girl who keeps the office during the daytime. 
He claims to be the agent of a big drug com- 
pany and says that he is looking over the 
ground to see about establishing one of a chain 
of modern drug-stores in our.town. But he is 
known to have approached several of the boys 
who work in the tannery and asked them lead- 
ing questions about the hygienic conditions in 
the vat-house and intimated that perhaps the 
company might do better by them in the way 
of locker-rooms. So he is being watched. 

We've had trouble, too, with the returned 
soldiers. Not that we’re not grateful to them 
for what they did for us. We know where 
we'd have been without them, and when they 
came back, safe and sound, all three of them, 
we all turned out and gave them a reception 
when they got off the cars. Everybody tried 
to do something for them. Every store in town 
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SKETCH BY STUART HAY 


To a Peke 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





ELF-SATISFIED aristocrat 
Of proud, disdainful mien, 
| In whose austere regard the cat 
| Is studied-ly unseen, 
| Though scarcely higher than my heel 
You yet ignore me so 
| Upon my word you make me feel 
Intolerably low. 


I CALL your name; you look away, 
Or coldly drill me through 
With much-protruding eyes which-say | 

“And who the deuce are you?” 

Why this is so, Mongolian Sir, | 

I really do not know | 

| ‘Unless it be your forebears were | 
Head waiters, long ago. 


L J 





offered them a cut of ten per cent on anything 
they wanted. And they were all offered back 
their old jobs that had been kept open for 
them for two years. 

But somehow or other, most of them don’t 
seem to want to work. It’s a pretty big prob- 
lem to know just what to do with those three 
fellows. There’s been some talk of putting 
them on the land. But it’s doubtful if they’d 


stay. Some say the best thing would be to 
send them out West. But they don’t seem to 
want to go. 


It somehow seems like a sort of restlessness. 
We all feel it in a kind of way. Macfadden, 
the watchmaker, was saying the other day that 
he just felt restless all the time. And the ’bus 
driver at the Continental—I mean the night 
man that meets the 3 A. M. train—told some 
of the boys that he didn’t care whether he quit 
or not. So we can't blame these three soldiers. 
And, anyway, we know perfectly well that all 
this is just the sign of a new era and only what 
we must get accustomed to. 


Not to Mention the Cost of Living 


ND then there’s the cost of living. You 
used to get a mighty good meal in this 
town for a quarter. Now it’s thirty-five cents 
at every one of the three hotels, and only half 
portions at that and no eggs given with a meat 
order. It’s a big change from the old days. 


We're paying eleven cents and twelve for fall 
cabbage right here in town, and they say the 
price is going up again next week. We realize 
that it’s only what we’ve got to expect. But 
at the same time there’s been a good deal of 
profiteering. There are men in this town that 
hadn’t a cent before the war that are riding 
in motor cars to-day. There’s a good deal of 
talk about appointing a citizens’ committee 
to bring down the price of food and to look 
into the whole matter. 

And the women are complaining, too. They 
say the servant problem has got where it never 
was before. They say you simply can’t get 
help unless you are willing to pay more than 
you want to pay for it. All the help at the 
Continental quit last week—walked right out. 
At the Jefferson, for two days, there was only 
Sadie and one other girl. And you can’t get 
anyone to carry out garbage or sift ashes. 
They just won’t do it, that’s all. We all ad- 
mit, of course, that this kind of thing has got 
to be. It’s just part, so they say, of a big 
social upheaval. But there’s no doubt that 
we are getting heaved up in this town all 
right. 


And Prohibition 


ND then, of course, we're dry. I don’t 
want to lay great stress on that. We all 
voted pretty straight for prohibition in this 
town. But then, of course, we could still get 
anything we wanted from the outside and that 
kept it out of the hands of people that didn’t 
know how to use it. 

In the old days things certainly were 
pretty bad. You could hardly go into the 
bar of the Continental without seeing three or 
four fellows hanging round there drunk—or, 
at any rate, not if you stayed a while. But the 
thing came to us at pretty short notice. We 
hadn't really time to get stocked up. And 
there’ve been a good many cellars broken into. 
In fact, there’s a regular crime wave going 
about the town, though they don’t seem to take 
anything but liquor. They say that if you 
put a little rice in the temperance beer it’s 
not bad. Peter McArthur made quite a good 
drink the other night with some honey and 
yeast, and Joe Moore was saying that if you 
take a potato and smash it up and let it 
stand till it turns rotten there’s quite a kick 
in it. I don’t mean to say for a minute that 
we are complaining about prohibition. There’s 
no doubt that it makes for efficiency in busi- 
ness and for home economy. They say the 
sale of children’s clothing in this town has 
gone up, since prohibition, by fifty per cent. 
But if we’d had time to stock up a little better 
by way of preparation, we could have stood 
it easier. 


The Price of War 


LL these, I suppose, are only small troubles 
as compared with the big world outside. 
What we all feel in our town is that these 
things are just part of the price we have to pay 
for the war and for helping to liberate the 
world. So we don’t regret it. They say that 
there’s talk now of the country going to war 
to liberate Mexico. But our town is against 
it. You can push a good thing too far. 
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MISHKIN 


Pauline Frederick, who has not been seen 
on the speaking stage since her appear- 
ance in “Innocent,” four years ago, will 
play with her husband, Willard Mack, in 
his newest melodrama, ‘‘Lady Tony” 


VANITY FAIR 


CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


Elsie Ferguson expects to leave for England 

in October to make two movies, but will 

come back before Christmas to America to 

resume her exalted position in the glare 
of the Broadway footlights 


Geraldine Farrar, after a strenuous 
summer at the Goldwyn Studios, 
will return to New York for the 
opera season. She will interpret 
the réle of Zaza for the first time 
in the new opera by Leoncavallo 


Savoy 


Billie Burke is to ap- 
pear in the comedy, 
“Caesar’s Wife,” by 
W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, which Fay 
Compton has been 
playing with so much 
success in- London. 
Miss Burke’s latest 
FI motion picture is 
—., “Sadie Love” 


ARTCRAFT 


Stars Who Are Forsaking the Silent Screen 


To Appear Once More in Person on the Stage 
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The New Plays—If Any 


The Actors’ Strike Has Seriously Cut In on the Theatrical Season 


plays is rather a delicate matter. The 

prospect of there being any new plays left 
by the time the printer finishes with this is 
extremely hazy—in fact, there seems to be 
room for grave doubts as to whether there 
will ever be any more plays at all. Along the 
Rialto, things are getting on just about as 
smoothly as they are over in Russia. As this 
paper cavorts to press, only three or four plays 
are staggering feebly along; eighteen theatres 
have already been closed by the actors’ strike 
and at any moment the stagehands 
may decide to walk out and leave 
the remaining attractions flat. Well, 
it has been a great little strike 
so far as the moving picture houses 
were concerned, anyway. 

Of course, it is impossible to 
indulge in any guesswork as to 
what the outcome of the strike 
will be. It looks from here as if 
the little tiff between the Actors’ 
Equity Association and the Produc- 
ing Managers’ Association would 
result in a draw. Both sides have 
issued their ultimata, and are evi- 
dently going to fight it out on those 
lines if it takes all season. The 
actors, perhaps, have a slight edge 
on the managers, owing to their 
being able to get together and 
attract the major part of the the- 
atre-going public by giving all- 
star benefit performances—but then 
the more versatile of the managers 
are crashing into the limelight 
themselves. George Cohan showed 
what he thought of the Equity 
Association by announcing busi- 
ness as usual at the Liberty The- 
atre, and appearing in his comic 
opera, “The Royal Vagabond,”— 
in which, oddly enough, he played 
the part of an ardent strike agi- 
tator. Just goes to show what a 
small world this is, doesn’t it? 
The dauntless William A. Brady, 


Jos at this time, writing about the new 











also, bade the strikers do their en 


worst, pasted on a pair of 
slightly crooked side - whiskers, 
and played the rdle of the ven- 
erable butler in his own pro- 
duction of “At 9:45,” batting 
for Frank Hatch, who had been 
called out by the Equity Asso- 
ciation. This is the spirit that made the 
strike what it was! 

What the situation will be by the time this 
publication bursts upon the news stands, only 
heaven and the Actors’ Equity Association 
can say. Guessing what plays will be run- 
ning is as futile as predicting whether it’s 
going to be a boy or a girl. There were a 
few new plays that got under way before that 
memorable night of the seventh of August 
when the actors walked out, but there is no 
telling what will happen to those helpless 
little new-born dramas; two of them are 
making a noble effort to struggle along, while 
two are dark and silent. No one can tell if 
all or any of them will be with us when the 





as Marcelle the barber in 


hands closed his theatre. 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


month rolls round; but if you would be at 
all interested in hearing what they were like 
when they started out, I should be only too 
glad to oblige. 


“A Voice in the Dark” 


T is safe to say that the actors’ strike was 
the only calamity that could have cut in 
on the run of “A Voice in the Dark,” the 
mystery drama by Ralph Dyar which opened 
with flying colors at the Republic Theatre. 
It was one of those plays that is a guaran- 


GEORGE M. COHAN, STRIKE-BREAKER 


of the fighters on either side 


teed success before it starts; when the man- 
agers and the actors eventually decide to kiss 
and make up, it will undoubtedly run for a 
generation or so. The play bears the unmis- 
takable touch of the infallible Willard Mack, 
who made Mr. Dyar’s manuscript into what 
it is to-day. It is an elaborated bit of hokum, 
a flagrant example of trick melodrama, but 
it pretends to be nothing else. 

It is, of course, the story of a murder—what 
else- is there to get excited about? I may add 
that even the veriest novice at the game can 
guess the criminal without half straining him- 
self, but that is a mere detail. You don’t care 
much, because you know the murderer will be 
acquitted, anyway, For in this, as in the 


PAUL THOMPSON 


“The Royal Vagabond”—a réle which he 
assumed the night after the actors’ strike and which he played suc- 
cessfully until the sympathetic walk-out of the musicians and stage 
Mr. Cohan was one of the storm centers in 
the earlier skirmishes between the Actors’ Equity Association and the 
producing Managers; and one of the most determined and unflinching 


other mystery plays of the season, the victim 
was such a disagreeable person that it doesn’t 
much matter who killed him, so long as some- 
body did. I often yearn to see a mystery drama 
in which one’s sympathies would be with the 
victim, so that one would thirst to discover the 
criminal and see him or her brought to justice. 
I suppose, though, that the producers figure 
that this trying to guess who did it would take 
the audience’s mind off the trick scenery. But 
all this, of course, is entirely off-side. 

The story of “A Voice in the Dark” is pre- 
sented in a series of flash-backs, 
much as “On Trial’ was, and you 
see the murder committed twice— 
what more could anybody ask for 
his two dollars and twenty cents? 


nee] 


HE great punch of the enter- 
tainment lies in the scenes which 
which are presented to the audience 
as they seemed to the supposed wit- 
nesses, a deaf woman and a blind 
man; thus, the scene according to 
the blind man’s version is played 
in the dark, while the scene as it 
appeared to the deaf witness is 
given in pantomime—and to real- 
ize how decidedly poisonous a scene 
without words, done by inexperi- 
enced pantomimists, can be, is to 
sympathize with the deaf more 
than ever. The illusion of the 
dark scene is rather spoiled by a 
little innovation of the manage- 
ment’s. The locale is a railroad 
station; so the management thought 
it would be a perfectly corking 
opportunity to work in the spe- 
cialty that went so well in ‘The 
Honeymoon Express” some seasons 
ago—the device of the on-coming 
locomotive headlight, dimly seen 
as a tiny glowing speck at first, 
growing gradually stronger till the 
whole audience, blinking  self- 
consciously and looking as sheep- 
E ish as if they were having their 
ee pictures taken, is bathed in the 
merciless light. This little con- 
trivance has singularly little to do 

with the case; the producer has 
introduced it in the scene supposed 

to be presented as experienced by 

the blind man—it’s all wrong, Mr. 
Woods, it’s all wrong. But, judg- 

ing from the applause which greets it, the 
audience considers it a greater artistic achieve- 
ment than Walter Hampden’s Hamlet—so the 
management doubtless knows what it’s about. 
“A Voice in the Dark” was ably interpreted 
by its cast, with particular reference to the 
cases of William Mack, Florine Arnold, and 
Olive Wyndham. William Boyd is an un- 
usually likable hero—why must all young 
heroes wear vivid brown suits? Is there some 
symbolical connection between that glaring 
brown and sterling young American man- 
hood ?—and Richard Gordon has one of those 
nice, easy roles, for during the whole pro- 
logue he plays the part of a corpse, and gets 
a good long rest. (Continued on page 112) 














The Leading Lady in “Buddies:” Peggy Wood 


Who Will Later Appear in Her Own Play, “Youth Has Wings” 
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SKETCHES BY EOMUND DUFF: 


The Trouble With Taking Dancing Seriously 


mated Professors of the. Dance or what- 

ever they call themselves are due to meet 
again and take the joy out of my life. These 
are the people—I may not have got their name 
tight—who come together periodically and de- 
cide which is to be the fashionable dance for 
the next few months or years or whatever it 
How they exercise their influence, I 
do not know, but I am given to understand 
that they are primarily responsible for the 
changes in public taste. The blighters little 
know how they have soured my existence: and 
something seems to tell me that, if they did 
know, they wouldn’t care. I cannot see why 
these persons are permitted to go about the 
place making trouble. 

No other walk of life is afflicted by a gang 
of thugs who are perpetually altering the rules 
of the game. When you learn to golf, the 
professional tells you in a perfectly frank and 
straightforward way that all you have to re- 
member is to use the interlocking grip and the 
open stance—or, if you prefer it, the old- 
fashioned grip and the square stance—and 
bring the club up slowly and keep the head 
steady and roll the fore-arms and bend the 
left knee and raise the left heel and be careful 
not to let the heel move outwards and keep 
your eye on the ball and let the club-head 
lead and follow through and not sway back 
and not look up after hitting the ball until 
you have counted two and a few more things 
like that: and, when you have so developed 
yourself as to be able to remember all these 
things simultaneously you are all right: your 
troubles are over: and there is nothing more 
to worry about. 

But how would you feel if your mentor, 
after instilling the above knowledge into you, 
were to add: ‘Of course, you understand that 
this is merely intended to see you through till 
about this time next year. After that the Su- 
preme Grand Council of Consolidated Divot- 
Shifters will scrap these methods as old-fash- 
ioned and invent an entirely new set.” 


Prnstea P soon the Society of Amalga- 


The Rubber Ball Glide 

HEN I was about five, I attended my 

first dancing-school. The old bean is a 
bit shaky on some of the incidents of those 
days when I was trailing clouds of glory, as 
Bartlett neatly puts it in his well-known pas- 
sage, but I do remember that dancing-school. 
At great trouble and expense I was taught to 
throw up a rubber ball in my left hand and 
catch it in my right, keeping the small of the 
back rigid and generally behaving in a grace- 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


ful and attractive manner. It doesn’t sound 
like a dance, I admit, but I will swear they 


taught it to me at a dancing-school, so it must. 


have been. Now, the point I am making is 
this. I learned that dance. I hate to seem to 
be throwing bouquets at myself, but on the 
level, I became darned good at it. I don’t 
suppose I missed the rubber ball once in twenty 
goes. But what good does it do me now? 
Long before I got a chance of exhibiting my 
accomplishment in public the Society of 
Amalgamated Professors of the Dance decided 
that the Rubber-Ball Glide, or whatever they 
called it, was out of date. This sort of thing 
handicaps a chap. I am perfectly prepared at 
any moment to step out on the floor of the most 
fashionable ballroom and heave a rubber ball 
about, but it simply isn’t being done nowadays. 
People wouldn’t understand what you were 
driving at. It would be like ringing in an 
unexpected saraband or fandango on them. In 
other words, all the time and trouble that I 
spent in the mastering of the Rubber-Ball 


Shimmy is a dead loss. 


ATER in life, I learned to waltz. That is 
putting it a little loosely, perhaps. What I 
mean to say is, that, after weeks of labor, I 
eventually contrived to reach a stage as a 
waltzer where the girl smiles in a sickly sort 
of way after you have revolved once or twice 
and suggests sitting the rest of this one out. 
Still, I was a waltzer in the technical sense of 
the word. I knew the steps and was prepared 
to fight it out on those lines, so to speak. What 
happened? Before I knew where I was, the 
waltz was a back number, and I was expected 
to learn a weird thing they called the Hesita- 
tion, or back to the bench for Pelham. The 
only other alternative was the one-step. 

I managed to evolve something that was 
practically a one-step. At least, it fell under 
no other classification, so, by a process of elimi- 
nation, one arrived at the conclusion that it 
must have been a one-step. And then the fox- 
trot came in. I am learning it, but with a 
sinking heart, because I know quite well that 
the Amalgamated Brothers are simply waiting 
till I have become reasonably proficient at it 
to start something else. 

Dancing, says the Encyclopedia, corresponds 
to a universal primitive instinct in man, and is 
practised by the South Sea Islanders, the For- 
est Indians of Brazil, the Zulus, the negroes of 
Central Africa, and the native Australians, ex- 
actly as it was in the earlier stages of every 
civilized modern race. It dates back to the 
early Egyptians, who ascribed the invention of 


it to the god Thoth. The Phrygian Corybantes 
danced in honor of Cybele, and every time the 
festival of Rhea Silvia came around the ancient 
Roman hoofers were there with their hair in a 
braid. In other words, there never was a time 
when some well-meaning man like myself, 
with ambition at one end of him and two left 
feet at the other, was not getting it in the 
neck. In this very article, J] am probably 
plagiarizing the exact words of some early 
Egyptian. I can see him in my mind’s eye, 
taking his chisel and chipping out in well- 
chosen phrases on the rock in the back-garden 
exactly what he thought of the fellows who 
told him he would have to learn the Rameses 
Wriggle just after he had spent a year and a 
half learning the Thoth Lame Duck. 

If one could escape dancing altogether, it 
would be all right. In the old days, when I 
was slim and active, dancing came into one’s 
life in only two ways. Either you received a 
card of invitation to some formal ball—in 
which case it was the work of a moment for 
our hero to reply that he was sorry, but an un- 
fortunate previous engagement prevented him 
accepting—, or else, after dinner at some week- 
end visit, somebody began to shove back the 
furniture and somebody else sat down at the 
piano and dancing suddenly broke out. In the 
latter event, it was always possible to sneak out 
and smoke a pipe in the garden or at the worst 
to go to bed. But, now that dancing during 
meals has come in, it is almost impossible to 
side-step. One is faced with the necessity of 
dancing somehow, and, when your partner 
wants to fox-trot while you want to throw a 
rubber-ball from one hand to the other, perfect 
harmony is impossible. 


HE Puritan ancestors, to quote from the 
Encyclopedia once more, “saw deadly. sin 
in promiscuous dancing. Father Mariana tells 
us that the famous saraband worked more mis- 
chief than the plague.” Across the ages I ex- 
change a silent handshake with Father Mari- 
ana. I know just how he felt. I'll bet that 
Father Mariana had worked like a dog at 
twenty-five pesasas the complete course of 
twelve lessons guaranteed to teach the fan- 
dango, and, just when his instructor had finally 
told him that he was fit to do it at the next 
hop, along: came the Amalgamated Brothers 
“with their new-fangled saraband, where you 
hopped twice instead of sliding once, and slid 
to the left instead. of hopping to the right. 
We cannot blame the reverend Father for his 
roast. The only wonder is that he did not ex- 
press himself even more forcibly. 
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PAUL THOMPSON 


W. H. Thompson, one of the deans of 
the American stage and recently mixed 
up in a nasty murder case in “The 
Crimson Alibi,” is president of the 
Siasconset Golf Club, and evidently 
goes at the game scientifically 


Movie of a man who just shouted that he’ll be up “in a minute.” 
When Clare Briggs gets his daily cartoon done and a couple of 


his movies out of the way it’s what they call bed-time up around 
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New Rochelle way 
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Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of 

Immigration, hasn’t had much to do 

lately since they stopped the immi- 

grants from coming in. Hence the air 

of easy abandon with which he surveys 
the Nantucket sands 


Newton D. Baker may be a mild-man- 

nered gentleman to meet socially, but 

it looks as if he packed a mean whang 
into his tennis service 
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Are We Setting Up Housekeeping in Our Literary Trenches ? 


N a war mood a little over a year ago, I 
| quoted the words attributed to the Kaiser, 

“For me humanity ends at the Vosges,”’ 
and I launched an article against the German 
barbarism, just as I would have launched a 
tomahawk. I hope it may have served the 
uses of a tomahawk, for as an article it prob- 
ably made no sense except to people who like 
myself were war-minded. I do not know how 
other veterans of the pen feel now about their 
war minds. Looking back at mine I am not 
repentant or ashamed, though I should no 
more think of going about with it now than 
of going about with a machine gun. It be- 
longed to that class of war minds which found 
themselves on a war footing at a very early 
stage—as some would say on insufficient evi- 
dence. 

I should date the folding in or shutting 
down of my war mind from about the begin- 
ning of the year 1915. By that time, for 
several hundred thousands of us, mainly on 
the Atlantic seaboard, the case for Germany 
was closed. We had already what we at least 
regarded as sufficient evidence, quite inde- 
pendently of the propaganda on either side. 
It consisted of the acts and admissions of the 
German government, the votes of the Reich- 
stag, the loyalty of the Social Democrats, and 
the patriotic agreement of German statesmen, 
German scholars, philosophers, scientists, the- 
ologians, men of letters, and artists—the ablest 
and most honored in the land—upon a pro- 
gramme which if carried out would in our 
opinion have left no room on the face of the 
globe for these United States. Rightly or 
wrongly, we had ceased to be open-minded 
on the subject long before the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Rightly or wrongly we had long 
been mentally at war with Germany when the 
President told us to be neutral in our minds, 
and we continued in that state until the war 
ended, paying about as much attention to the 
President’s demand as if he had told us to 
be neuter in our gender. 


The Closing Minds 


Y the end of 1915 there must have been 

several millions of us who were not only 
incapable of a neutral thought ourselves, but 
intolerant of a neutral thought in others, and 
our minds were closed to anything at all 
resembling a German point of view. And 
they were closed also to many other things 
beside a German point of view. They were 
doubled up like fists in the simplicity of a 
single purpose. And when we wrote or talked 
it was with an unnatural and monotonous 
unanimity, as if there were a sort of treason 
in putting our heads to any other use than 
battering with them against the German em- 
pire. The variety of nature was excluded from 
our lives. Birds sang the Star Spangled 
Banner, and if a cat caught a mouse, it re- 
minded us of Germany and Belgium. 

I daresay we may have been premature and 
for a part of the time superfluous. Perhaps 
we said the same thing too often. On the 
other hand it may be that the mental fixity 
of us repetitious old Catos, cursing our 
Carthage soon and late, did serve its turn 
in the long run. I cannot appraise the mili- 
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tary value of my war-mind or of the various 
other journalistic, literary and oratorical war- 
minds I saw about me narrowing to their 
work. I can say, however, that aside from 
its military value, it had no value at all. 
Living with a war-mind nowadays after the 
war is over is as if the troops had chosen 
to set up house-keeping in the trenches after 
the enemy had surrendered. Yet everywhere 
you go you will encounter some strangely 
hemméd-in intellect which still prefers to look 
at life through a slit. You cannot pick up a 
newspaper without finding one. 


The German-plot Habit 


AKE, for example, the German-plot habit. 

I do not mean of course the German habit 
of forming plots, but other people’s habit of 
imagining a German plot where none exists. 
I recall a lusty writer during the war—a min- 
ister of the gospel I think he was—who used 
to divide his time between writing spirited 
little articles on the pleasure of boiling the 
Kaiser in oil and the invention of German 
plots. As a war-time activity for a man be- 
yond military age, unable perhaps on account 
of overweight or the possession of a comfort- 
able income to enter a munition factory, this 
may have been as good an occupation as an- 
other. And I am not prepared to say that 
it may not in some obscure manner have helped 
things along. Perhaps those bright pictures 
of the Kaiser boiling in oil may have brought 
pleasure into Christian homes that in that 
dark hour needed heartening, and although at 
that time imaginary German plots were already 
very numerous, perhaps there could not be 
too many of them. He may have thought it 
wise to err on the safe side in the matter of 
German plots in war-time, and so did many 
of us. 

But when I find that same person at this 
moment, as I probably should find him if I 
looked, still creating German plots, habitually, 
mechanically, not to supply the moving pic- 
ture playhouse where these little creatures of 
his fancy would naturally belong, but to 
account for every sort of suspicious-looking 
object or circumstance in the world at large; 
when I find him explaining anything he does 
not like from a South Dakota government or 
a strike or a street riot down to an undesirable 
text-book on geography in a Minnesota school, 
as the undoubted outcome of a far-reaching 
German conspiracy centering in Berlin, then 
I think I am safe in saying positively not only 
that he is not helping things along but that 
he never will help things along till he re- 
covers from his monomania of war-time. Life 
is no longer that mere melodrama with a Ger- 
man as the only villain. Complexities have 
returned upon us which the simple hypothesis 
of German depravity—convenient as it is— 
does not adequately account for. And though 
this may seem self-evident, as I put it, it does 
not seem self-evident to many of the intellec- 
tual leaders in this country and in England 
and France at this moment. They believe in 
a German devil. I do not mean a devilish 
German—a faith in which almost any one 
might concur—but a truly theological, super- 
natural German devil, and they believe he 


accounts for all that is wrong with the 


world at the present time. 


The Subtile German Influence 


F I were to cite all the instances I have 

recently observed of the German-diabolic 
version of contemporary events and the Ger- 
man-diabolic version of history, it would read 
like an index to periodicals. I will cite only 
one, which appeared in the last number of 
a British magazine long celebrated for its 
solidity and which was written by a well- 
known publicist, either a member of the offi- 
cial class or in close relations with it. His 
conclusion was that the German people not 
only were responsible for every ill-turn in the 
affairs of the world during the last twenty 
years but that they would be responsible for 
every ill turn in the twenty years to come. 
And it did not matter in the least at what 
point on the earth’s surface the trouble occurred 
or what it was about. Japanese race riots, 
Chinese revolts, Zulu or Eskimo difficulties, 
Bolshevism in Winnipeg, free love in Green- 
wich Village, reaction in Portugal, revolution 
in India, high prices, strikes, mutinies, rebel- 
lions, pogroms, tribal massacres, and religious 
wars, wherever they had occurred, wherever 
they should occur were always merely German 
doings. He admitted that the German origin 
was cunningly concealed and that it was some- 
times hard to believe in it, especially in respect 
to barbarous and remote peoples whose mis- 
deeds often had the air of springing spon- 
taneously from their savage bosoms, but he 
said it was our duty to believe in it neverthe- 
less. 

I too feel the charm of these simple explan- 
ations, and I realize the almost irresistible 
fascination they must have for writers and 
public speakers pressed for prompt conclusions 
and dramatic effects to be drawn from a shift- 
ing and entangled universe. Nor do I deny 
their value in time of war. But the German- 
diabolic prepossession not only fails to answer 
the chief contemporary questions of the world; 
it bars out those questions from the mind. 
That it survives so largely at the present time 
is proof of the war’s ravages. As wounded 
men may limp through life, so our war-minds 
may not regain the balance of their thoughts 
for decades. 

The habit of thinking all dangers are Ger- 
man because for a time all Germans were 
dangerous is probably ineradicable in many 
eminent French and English writers of to-day. 
It is not to be expected, for example that 
MM. Gabriel Hanotaux, Reinach, Capus, Loti, 
Donnay, Le Bon, Barrés, and those other 
staunch bulwarks against Germany, can serve 
as bulwarks against any other danger than 
Germany for many years to come. So com- 
plete is the specialization of their intellects. 
“Tt is urgent,” says M. Jacques Riviere, 
lamenting the literary war-mind, “it is urgent 
for the glory of France that we think of other 
things—that we turn once more upon the 
world a perfectly disinterested gaze.” It is 
urgent but highly improbable. Nor is it easy 
to imagine the Murrays, Parkers, Chesterfons, 
Archers, Conan-Doyles, and other able British 
literary combatants (Continued on page 118) 
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COURTESY OF BROWN, ROBERTSON 


A poster by Frank Brangwyn, the noted Brit- 
ish lithographer, whose war posters helped 
give England pre-eminence in that field and 
whose peace posters bid fair to maintain his 


pr 
remarkable standard of work > 


of Bolshevism, done in the harsh but 


A German poster showing the danger i 
vivid style which has become identified E 


with German poster work 





; . a A typically German poster warning the 

say a) S we Seee ce es people against the bloodshed, unem- 

ployment and hunger which follow in 
the train of Bolshevism 
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A Contrast in Peace Posters 


HE difference between the respective states of mind in which the war has ravages of war have fallen even more heavily than they have on her own. th 
left England and Germany is vividly shown in the above posters recently Germany, as evidenced in these posters, seems to be devoting her energies to 
brought into this country. a desperate attempt to hold together the different elements of her population, : to 
England, although busy with many domestic problems herself, has had time bound so long by an arbitrary and artificial power, now in danger of being fl 
nevertheless to think of reconstruction in other countries on whose people the torn asunder in a wild general struggle for freedom, each man for himself. th 
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The Actors’ Demands 


A Few Grievances Which Should be Remedied in the New Contracts 


O the innocent bystander, the outstand- 

ing feature of the actors’ strike was the 

extreme modesty of the strikers’ demands. 
That fact was evident to the most unprejudiced 
observer in that band of mild neutrals whose 
feeling, in regard to the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, was that they could take it or let it 
alone; it was reluctantly conceded even by 
those Bourbons who ranged themselves on the 
managers’ side; and it was fairly shriecked by 
the radicals who cast in their lot until death 
with the actors. 

All that the actors asked was that their 
Equity Association be recognized by the 
managers. And at a time when their co- 
strikers, the I. R. T. boys, were holding 
up the entire works by coolly requesting a 
fifty per cent raise in wages, the actors’ de- 
mands appeared positively picayune. A little 
thing like that seemed scarcely worth walk- 
ing out about; while they were at it, there 
were so many other things that they might 
have held out for. 

For there is no denying that something 
should be done to ameliorate the working con- 
ditions of actors. ‘Taking one thing with 
another, a thespian has a rough time of it 
under the present régime. It does seem as 
if the actors might have accomplished farther- 
reaching results, and at the same time injected 
a little more jazz into their strike, as you might 
say, by refusing to come to any agreement 
with the managers until an abolishment of the 
grievances of long years’ standing could be 
assured them. 

No permanent peace can ever be at- 
tained between actors and managers until 
these sore spots are cleared up. Now if this 
strike had been done on a really large scale, 
the actors would have held out for better work- 
ing conditions, if it tied up all theatrical enter- 
prises for the entire season. The Actors’ 
Equity Association would have accomplished 
something really snappy in the way of strikes 
if it had called out all its members and _ re- 
fused, once and for all, to let them return 


‘to work until each one had been provided 


with an iron-bound, life-long contract con- 
taining the following clauses in unmistakable 
language: 

1. No actor or actress shall be required 
to play in any scene wherein any meal is 
served, in which, before the participants can 
possibly do more than unfold their napkins, 
all food and utensils are removed by the stage 
butler, and the feast is declared over. Not 
less than five minutes shall be allowed for 
ul stage breakfasts; eight minutes each for 
luncheons and dinners; three minutes for teas; 
twelve minutes for Bacchic orgies in the apart- 
ments of libidinous bachelors; and quarter of 
an hour for the heroine’s little supper in the 
villain’s apartment. Synthetic food will not 
be recognized by the actors’ union; no manage- 
ment shall serve papier maché chickens, rubber 
celery, or marble fruit. 

2. No actor, while playing the role of a 
drunkard, shall be required to toss off more 
than thirty-five bar glasses of cold tea, nor 
to take more than eighteen furtive pulls at 
flasks full of lukewarm toast-and-water, during 
the course of the drama. If the manuscript 
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DRAWING BY OJUNA BARNES 
HELEN WESTLEY IN “JOHN FERGUSON” 


This play, because of its Theatre Guild manage- 

ment, was one of the very few not involved in the 

actors’ strike, and is continuing its successful run 

with everyone as happy as they can be in the 
north of Ireland 


calls for more than this, the author must re- 
write the play, making the character either 
reform or commit suicide. 

3. It shall not be expected that any actor 
he killed more than once during any play. 
Thus, an actor playing the wicked old million- 
aire who is stabbed in the first act by an 
unknown hand shall not be forced to double, 
in the third act, as the policeman who is shot 
by the escaping criminal. Also, an actor im- 
personating the American soldier who goes 
down on a torpedoed transport in the first act 
shall not have to double as a corpse in the 
great battlefield scene, nor to triple as the 
German spy who is hanged in the epilogue. 

4. The manager shall not ask any actor or 
actress in his employ to take part as a guest 
in any cabaret scene, which would necessitate 
his or her sitting at a small table, where he 
or she must witness the same dances and listen 
to the same songs night after night, Jaughing 
vivaciously and applauding enthusiastically 
after each number. Also the manager shall 
not force any twelve supernumeraries to be a 
jury in any courtroom scene where they must 
nightly listen to the same arguments and 
nightly bring in a verdict of “Not Guilty” 
against the heroine. 

5. An actor shall be entitled to quit the 
company cold if he is required by the man- 
agement to sit in an upper stage box and, 
with the spotlight turned upon him, repeat 
the chorus of the song which the prima donna 
has just rendered on the stage below. 

6. All members of the supporting com- 
pany of a starred comedian shall receive 
time and a half for turning their backs to 
the audience, burying their faces in their 
handkerchiefs, and causing their shoulders 


to heave, as if overcome with helpless mirth 
at the impromptu drolleries of the comedian. 

7. No actor or actress shall be expected to 
rush on the stage waving a newspaper and 
crying, “Gracious heavens, have you seen the 
extra? Here it is in the headlines, -‘Judge 
Clayton mysteriously murdered in the library 
of his home’ ”—when the headlines of the 
paper, distinctly visible to the uttermost ends 
of the gallery, read ‘Congress Asks for Million 
to Probe Cost of Living.” 

8. The manager promises either to see that 
all inkwells are filled or to provide fountain 
pens for letter-writing scenes. No one shall 
be expected to dash off compromising notes 
with dry pens dipped in empty inkwells. 

9. Any member of any company can call 
a strike if his or her part requires him or 
her to caress, weep over, sing lullabies at, 
or talk baby-talk to any small wax figure in 
long white clothes. 

10. No actress shall be forced to play the 
role of a betrayed girl, when the part necessi- 
tates her rushing upon the stage—the sup- 
posed encounter with the villain having seem- 
ingly occurred in the wings—with her hair 
unbecomingly down, and her make-up ravaged 
by hysterical weeping. 

11. The manager shall cross his heart and 
hope to die.if the members of h's troupe are 
ever asked to take part in any Mardi Gras, 
carnival, or fancy dress ball scene, in which 
they sporadically dash out upon the stage, 
shriek with laughter, dance madly about, hurl 
confetti at one another, and then abruptly 
troop off-stage, where there is not another 
sound out of them. 

12. No actor, while playing in a musical 
comedy, shall be coerced into driving the 
chorus around the stage with reins made of 
garlands of artificial flowers, nor shall he be 
forced to go through a series of manceuvers 
concluding in his dancing down the stage 
under a natural arch formed of the up-raised 
arms of the show-girls. Neither shall any 
body of chorus-men be made to carry the 
prima donna on or off the stage on their 
shoulders, nor to support her on their knees 
during any song. 

13. All comedians must be self-feeding. No 
employe of the manager’s shall be expected 
to don a dress suit with jet buttons and a 
velvet waistcoat, and, standing before a drop- 
curtain, lead up to all the comedian’s most 
telling sallies by such remarks as “You cer- 


tainly looked fine out walking yesterday, 
Rufus. Who was that lady you had with 


vou?” or “Tell me, Joe, what did you mean 
by giving me that mean look just now?” 
CIC. ste. 

14. When one member of a duet is sing- 
ing, the other shall be permitted to maintain 
unbroken silence until his cue to join in the 
song. He shall not have to think up snappy 
remarks to throw in, during the progress of 
the song. ‘Thus, when one sings some such 
line as “When they're old enough to know 
better, it’s better to leave ‘em alone,” it will 
not be necessary for the other to interpolate 
“T’ll tell the world it is,” or any like witticism. 

15. No actor shall be required to play the 
role of the man who (Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Serious Side of the Housing-Problem 


More Bath-rooms, Standardized Stairs, and Individual Guest-room Closets is Our Cry 


age of houses. So there is no use in my 

taking up your time and mine with an 
introductory paragraph stating, be it never so 
comically done, that such a shortage exists. I 
am a plain, blunt man, and believe in coming 
directly to the point. 

Granted that there are not enough houses to 
go around, it should be obvious to the veriest 
tyro (or even to a very tyro, if he is at all up 
in his work) that more houses must be built. 

Many other people have already thought of 
this solution, and they are all building houses 
within a ten-foot radius of our little nest in 
Wimblehurst; so that when everything is fin- 
ished, we can pass notes and ice-cream cones 
to each other from our bedroom windows,— 
which will all be very clubby and Frenchy, but 
lacking in a certain elemental freedom which 
one usually associates with country-life. 

However, that is neither here nor there, as 
a fellow I knew once said; and has nothing to 
do with my point, which is that, since it is 
inevitable that we build a lct more houses, we 
ought to build them correctly this time. 

Here we have a chance to do something 
really big and fine for posterity. We have been 
living in houses built for us by the last gen- 
eration and the early birds of this one, and we 
know what is wrong with them. Let us elimi- 
nate these obnoxious features which have made 
houses the undesirable things they now are, 
and give our children some impetus toward a 
more permanent home-life. 


Mee of will tell you that there is a short- 


The Bath-room Situation 


REFER, particularly, to the bath-room 

problem. Here, to my mind, is where our 
civilization has fallen down hardest. No 
house, unless it is the Hotel Pennsylvania, has 
enough bath-rooms for the congested early- 
morning bath-traffic. Houses in which there 
are two or three bath-rooms, always seem to 
have seven or eight people waiting, soap and 
towel in hand, to take a tub at the same hour 
in the morning. Houses with three or four 
bath-rooms increase, by some mysterious proc- 
ess of progressive hospitality, the number of 
possible bathers in the same ratio, so that there 
are always ten or twelve listening at their key- 
holes, waiting to hear the click of the catch 
on the bath-room door which indicates that the 
lucky porpoise who has been splashing about 
in there for fully three-quarters of an hour, is 
all bundled up and about to patter down the 
hall. 

Then follows the cautious peering out 
through half a dozen apertures, with abortive 
starts by some of the more timid and a clear 
getaway by the younger, agile element, the best 
man winning by a shaving-stick. 

It seems to be a principle among house- 
holders to invite just three more guests for 
over the week-end than there is simultaneous 
tubbing-space for. It does but little good for 
a bath-room to be provided adjoining each 
guest-room. Something always slips up even 
under these arrangements. 

I went to visit Harry Legg once, and he 
had done all that was humanly possible to give 
his guests equal bathing privileges. Every 
room had a cozy little bath attached, so tha 
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you could lie in bed and wink at yourself in 
the nickel fittings across the room. But the 
water system wasn’t equal to the strain. 

Harry’s place was out on the top of a hill 
and they had to get water up from a private- 
stock well Ly means of an electric windmill or 
churn or something. When, at 7:30 A. M., 
eight people slid into eight bath-rooms and 
threw in the clutch on eight cold-water faucets, 
Nature just lay right down on the job and 
called it a day. My faucet made much to-do 
over clearing its throat noisily, but came across 
with only a dessert-spoonful of sparkling 
water, and you can’t do much with that amount 
in a tub if you’re any kind of a man at all. 
And so I, along with seven others, gave it up, 
and took an extra skid over my face with the 
old McCormick reaper to try and make up 
for the lost bath. 

It will be seen from this pitiful little inci- 
dent that the problem is a hard one. Some- 
thing radical must be done about the bath- 
room situation in all these new houses which 
are being built, but I, frankly, haven’t any 
idea what it is to be. Perhaps a couple of 
swimming-pools, respectively. VPerhaps a long 
line of showers, in which everyone could con- 
gregate and sing, as in a locker-room. I don’t 
know. I am not ap architect. But it seems 
to me that I have perhaps done enough in 
pointing out the situation in no uncertain 
terms. 


Standardized Stairs 


NOTHER thing that I would like to bring 
up in this connection, or in any other con- 
nection, is the matter of standardization of 
stairs. It is not right,—it is not fair,—that 
there should be twelve steps to a flight of 
stairs in one house and thirteen in another. 
A man accustomed to going up a flight of 
twelve stairs in the dark is sure to be grossly 
misunderstood when he tries to go up a flight 
of thirteen stairs under like conditions, because 
that one extra stair at the top means every- 
thing in the world to the dignity of his ascent. 
No man, after getting successfully to the top 
stair likes to act as if he were trying to 
demolish it with his lower shin in a sudden, 
unaccountable frenzy. It puts him in a bad 
light, and makes all sort of explanations neces- 
sary at breakfast the next morning. 

The reverse is also true. To a man accus- 
tomed to thirteen stairs, the absence of a final 
foothold in a flight of twelve is a matter for 
considerable worry and futile pawing about 
with the foot in air, usually resulting in fall- 
ing, with a curtesy-like movement, to the knees. 
You can’t tell me that this is good planning. 

I need not add my protest against those two 
little extra steps which some architects think 
it is smart to throw in just after you think 
you are safely down stairs. They are usually 
hiding in a cowardly fashion around a corner 
and are frankly vicious in their nature. I 
would have a law prohibiting them in any 
houses which may be built from now on. Under 
a decent standardization of stairs, such a thing 
would be impossible. My slogan in this drive 
is: 

“A Standard Stair and No Trick Landings. 
Sure We’ll Finish the Job!” 


A matter somewhat allied to the stair prob- 
lem, although not quite so often affecting 
guests, is the need for a regulation height of 
head-room for cellar-stairs. I have never seen 
any figures on the thing—a cowardly govern- 
ment would probably hold back anything so 
incriminating—but I venture to say that there 
are more casualties from this source (Heads 
Crashed Against Beams while Descending 
Cellar Stairs) than there were in the entire 
National Security League during the war. 

I have many a time started down cellar to 
inspect a host’s furnace or to see the quince 
jelly, and then, after severaleaeons of indistinct 
wanderings through the mazes of a spectrum, 
have awakened on the chaise longue upstairs 
with eager faces bending over me and a pun- 
gent dressing on my forehead. Later I have 
been told all the funny things I said when 
they were bringing me up stairs. It does no 
good for the owner of the house to shcut on 
hearing the crash: ‘Look out for your head!” 
It is a matter for a clinic by that time. 

But-these-aretdismal thoughts. . . . Oh, yes, 
they are. I know a dismal thought when I 
see one just as well as the next man, or th: 
next man but one. And I have purposely 
presented the gruesome side of the case first, 
in order to startle the reader into a realization 
of the need for dction. 

But there are one or two other faults in 
houses as they now stand which are not so 
serious in their consequences, but none the less 
a matter for arbitration between the guest and 
owner or builder. We might as well clean 
them up now as later. 


The Guest-Room Over the .Kitchen 


OR instance, householders have an un- 

pleasant way sometimes of locating their 
guest-rooms over the kitchen or servant’s 
quarters. This is unfair to both guests and 
servants. In these times, one cannot afford 
to subject the servants to the noise of a guest 
tramping about over-head, pushing his trunk 
around the room, opening and shutting bureau- 
drawers and dropping books of poems on the 
floor. And the guest, in his turn, while the 
fragrance of coffee at six in the morning may 
not be ungrateful, surely could drag through 
the night without the merry sound of the 
kermess and folk-dancing with accordion 
accompaniment which seems to be a part of 
the regular evening schedule of the modern 
domestic staff. 

Furthermore, now that we are on the rather 
delicate subject of guest-rooms (and I want 
it distinctly understood by any erstwhile hos- 
tess of mine who may see these words that 
I am speaking only from hearsay in the mat- 
ter, and that, so far as my own experience 
is concerned, all guest-rooms are the last word 
in pleasurable recollection) while we are on 
the subject, I would like to submit that it 
should be made a practice to consecrate the 
closet in the guest-room to the sole use of 
the guest. How many times has a guest gone 
to his closet to hang up his puckered evening- 
clothes fresh from the bag, only to find that 
he is intruding on a collection of off-season 
gowns and polo-coats, segregated for the sum- 
mer or winter in (Continued on page 118) 
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MAURICE GOLOPERS. 


Bacchanale: Dance of the Three Roman Slaves 
As Performed by Helen Moller’s Pupils in Her New York Temple of the Dance 
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CONSTANCE BINNEY 


In the successful comedy, 
“39 East,” is now initiat- 
ing provincial audiences 
into the mysteries of life 
as reflected in a New 
York boarding house 





RUTH CHATTERTON 


Is to lend her charming 

presence to “The Merrie 

Month of May,” a play 

which, paradoxically, will 

reach New York in the 
autumn 
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JEANNE EAGELS MARY NASH 

; The irresistible heroine of ‘Daddies” Soon to appear in a new play, “Sinners Both” 
: Here Are Ladies—and Heroines as Well 

$ 


Who. During the Coming Season, Will Uphold the Temple of the Drama 
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Ruth St. Denis—the Soul of the East 


A Deity Once of India, and Now Worshipped in America 
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The World-Plans of M. Barbusse 


The Author of “Le Feu” Progresses in Realism 


HENRI BARBUSSE begins his new 
M novel Clarté with a minute and un- 
© sparing description of the squalid life 
of the working classes in a French factory town 
just before the war. As in Le feu, he accen- 
tuates the grotesque and the repulsive and the 
macabre to a degree highly offensive to the 
gentler sort of readers. Indeed, if Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse found it hard to endure what he 
called the “chemical mud” of M. Barbusse’s 
preceding narrative, it would be well for him 
to avoid Clarté altogether. For while there 
is no greater accumulation of horrors in it, 
they are less diversified by other things. It 
has not the wide sweep or diversity of episode 
or epic quality of Le feu. M. Barbusse has 
become far too serious to deal with things 
merely because they are beautiful or amusing. 
He is carried away by an idea and all things 
must bend to it. The rhapsodies that make 
up the few concluding pages of Le feu consti- 
tute the main substance of this volume. From 
novelist he has become prophet. 


A Tract Against War 


” the first few chapters of Clarté, he is still 
the novelist and carries his central char- 
acter through his life at the factory, his mis- 
cellaneous love affairs, and his marriage, with- 
out revealing the humanitarian motive, except 
as it is hinted by social contrasts and by em- 
phasis on the meagre lives, the servility, and 
the apathy of the poorer classes. Then the 
hero, who tells the story, is caught up as a 
private soldier in the war, and from that mo- 
ment it is M. Barbusse the hater of war and 
the tribune of the, people and the apostle of 
a world republic that mounts the platform 
and he remains on it to the end. Incidents, 
characters, and description henceforth are all 
subsidiary to the ends in view—the portrayal 
of the stark ugliness of war and the accusation 
of the present social order. In Le few men 
laughed and forgot and things having no re- 
lation to the saving or damnation of humanity 
were surveyed for their own sake curiously. 
Recklessness of that sort is not permitted in 
Clarté, which is concerned only with the awful- 
ness of the curse and the means by which the 
curse may be lifted. It is written in the fear 
that there may be a moment’s respite from the 
thought of the ugliness of war. ‘When the 
troops march under the Arc de Triomphe, who 
will see—and it will, nevertheless, be plainly 
visible—that ten thousand kilometers of French 
coffins are marching under it also?” Le feu 
was a literary work and incidentally a tract 
against war, while Clarté is a tract against war 
with incidentally a literary quality. 

The narrator of the story, whether he is in 
the barracks or in the field, does not pass one 
cheerful moment or even tolerable one, except 
when he is asleep—at least he does not report 
it. The inactivity of the repose is as hard to 
bear as the fatigue of the forced marches. 
Not one agreeable friendship or companionship 
does he mention. Three years of a young man’s 
life passed for the most part in sound health, 
and in spite of horrors and hardships, with 
regular intervals of rest and in divers places, 
and never an instant’s rebound of spirits 
against the dead weight of an evil world. 


By C. M. FRANCIS 


Humiliation at his helplessness in the clutch 
of the military machine, the sense of social 
injustice, endless fatigue, acute consciousness 
of every discomfort, minute observation of 
every mutilated, torn, twisted or decayed hu- 
man body, and every other item in his environ- 
ment that conveyed fear, disgust, or despair— 
these were his constant preoccupations. Ap- 
parently he is sent to war by his author for 
no other purpose than to gather evidence 
against it, and to produce arguments for in- 
ternationalism. Incidents, bits of conversation, 
dreams, the whole tissue of his experience, bear 
on this unforgotten motive. 

“Then, you’re an anarchist ?” 

“No,” said Termite, “I am an internationalist.” 

“Ah | iad 

He tried to clear his thought: 

“You understand, I am against all wars.” 

“All wars? There are times when war is a 
good thing. There is defensive war.” 

“No,” said Termite again. - “There is only of- 
fensive war, because if there were no offensive, 
there would be no defensive war.” 

“Ah!” said the other. 

They continued to talk, calmly, for the sake 
of talking, as they picked their way in the 
treacherous streets, darkened at times by clouds 
of débris, under the battering sky. 

“All the same, it’s your kind, isn’t it, that’s 
kept France from being prepared?” 

“There’s not enough of my kind to stop any- 
thing.. If there had been, there’d have been 
no war.” 

“You ought to say that to the Boches, not 
to us.” 

“TI say it to the whole world,” said Termite. 
“That’s why I’m an internationalist.” 

As Termite slipped away, his questioner made 
a gesture of incomprehension. 

“Well, no matter,” he said to us. 
—he’s a better sort than we.” 


The New Plan 
HE hero has a vision of future warfare 
increasing at the same rate in its scientific 
deadliness till men all kill one another after 
a struggle which turns the world into an in- 
ferno. And this is inevitable if the ideals of 
the national states, with their conflicting patri- 
otisms, their separation of the peoples, their 
blindness to the interests of the great mass of 
humanity everywhere, continue to prevail. 
But finally the light breaks on him in the form 
of a vast plan of reorganization based on the 
identity of interests of the peoples and the 
essential identity of the peoples themselves. 
The idea of the patrie is not a false idea, 
but it is a little idea and it must remain little. 
The present idea of native country cuts great 
ideas into small pieces and there are as many 
national verities as there are nations, and as 
many moralities, instead of a single truth and a 
single morality of which all men are reposi- 
taries. You hear of sacred selfishness and of 
the adorable expansion of one race over the 
land of another, and noble hates and glorious 
conquests and you see these ideals trying to 
take shape everywhere. But you cannot shut 
up in proper nouns the words for justice and 
right any more than you can shut up Provi- 
dence. Every nation has dreams vaster than 
itself and the territorial, economic, and finan- 
cial ambitions of states cancel each other on 
the map of the world mathematically. 
History is explained as a conspiracy of the 
ruling classes who in all ages have created 
and maintained the whole pompous, sacro- 


“That man 


sanct, beatific or fanatical machinery involved 
in national separatism, and the fiction of 
national interests hostile to the multitude. The 
stigma attaching to the word internationalism 
of our day proves the stupidity and _base- 
ness of public opinion. Humanity is the liv- 
ing name of the Truth; men are like one 
another as trees are; and those who reign will 
reign by force and deceit, never by right rea- 
son. Strip from the idea of country the ele- 
ments of cupidity, hatred, envy and vainglory, 
and what is left of it? A personal preference 
for certain landscapes, monuments, modes of 
thought, the charm of a certain language, an 
intimate and deep communism within fixed 
limits. Dethrone the idea of country but keep 
the love of country in the heart. 


The Formula cf German Militarism 


ERMAN militarism—that is the supreme 

argument, the formula. Of course, Ger- 
man militarism is detestable and must dis- 
appear. Germany is the deadliest breeder of 
militarism, as every one agrees. But the rule-s 
of the popular mind abuse the formula. They 
fuse the two words together and confound Ger- 
many with militarism. Germany once beaten, 
all is said and done. And so they fasten a 
lie to the truth and prevent people from seeing 
that militarism is really everywhere. 

All this is the echo of liberal journalism in 
Europe and America during the last three 
years. It is made concrete in a soldier’s ex- 
perience. It is flashed on him during his 
marches, in battle, and in the delirium of his 
fever. He has visions resembling a leading 
article and ecstasies recalling many pages of 
the serious magazines. Much water has flowed 
under the bridge since M. Barbusse wrote 
Le feu and the present volume does not bear 
the same relation to the reading public. For 
all its imaginative eloquence and vigor of 
phrase, it seems cramped beside the earlier 
work—twisted deliberately out of shape, that it 
might better bear a message. That is a mis- 
take, I think. Too much purpose in a novel 
is not only bad for the novel, but bad for the 
purpose as well. 

But in his final and apocalytic stage the 
hero of M. Barbusse soars far away from 
the earthiness of liberal journalism, far away 
from the earth itself, and looking down from 
a great height on its: misguided populations, 
addresses them: Begin all over again, he says. 
If the new charter of human rights does not 
re-create everything, it will create nothing at 
all. Make a clean sweep of all notions im- 
posed from without, make a clean sweep of 
everything bequeathed to you. Away with God, 
church, King, priest, ruling class, the aristo- 
crat, and the old-fashioned republican, the 
school as it now is, privilege of every sort, 
charities, inheritance rights, national frontiers, 
colonial power, and so on with much cir- 
cumstance as to damnation, but with very scant 
information as to the ways and means of doing 
the next thing. For the next thing, he insists, 
is very simple. It is merely this: Be the peo- 
ple of peoples, and set up at cnce the universal 
republic, founded on equality and justice. But 
unfortunately to my own and other earth-bound 
intellects it does not seem simple at all. 
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THE ENTHUSIASTS 
“My dear, it is simply too 
awful: I’ve forgotten what 
colours my jockey wears, 
and I don’t know which 

horse to cheer for” 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 
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THE PLUNGERS 


‘“‘Let me have some money, 

John; I simply must bet on 

Esmeralda; that was my 

own dear Aunt Margaret’s 
middle name 


THE STRETCH 


“Come on you Marullus; speak to him, boy, give him the whip; 
‘don’t back down on me now—oh death! bring on your sing” 





THE CLUB ; BUNCHED AT THE TURN 
“I wish I could feel perfectly sure that those jockeys “Just as I figured—it’s anybody’s race. Now watch 
are honest; I haven’t had a single winner to-day” Pastoral Swain—that’s all I ask, just watch him” 





WARMING UP 


“There’s no argument—Joy-bells don’t look right to ms—he’s all in. Yeh, I know he win Tuesday, 


but . . . what’s that? You ask me to bet three to one against him? Who do you think I am, Santy Claus?” 


Overheard During the Horse-Race Riots 


Not Even the Bolshevists Can Dethrone the King of Sports 
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Culture: Five-Star Extra Edition 


How To Make Sure That You Are Enjoying Paintings and Verse of the New School 


ODERN Art is not so com- 
plex as the ordinary person 


might, at a casual glance, 
suppose. Ordinary persons are those 
who cannot appreciate it. Naturally, 
no one, in these brisk, soviet days 
wants to be an ordinary person, 
when, by a little study, he can hold 
his sector of talk in any conversa- 
tional war that may occur. 

To appreciate the Five-Star Extra 
Edition Art all one needs to do is 
learn a few elementary principles, 
and in these days, when it. is quite 
common for one to learn to be a con- 
vincing talker, an encyclopedia, a 
hypnotist, a successful business man, 
a character analyst, and a Powerful 
Personality in a few short evenings 
of study, what is the mastering of a 
few principles? What, indeed? 

When considering a specimen of 
the Five-Star Art,—no matter of 
what school—these rules must be 
borne in mind: 

1. Just because it is on canvas 
it is not necessarily a “picture” or 
a “painting.” It may be a sym- 
phony or a poem or a scent for all 
you know. If the sight of it leaves 
you cold, try listening to it for a 
while. One of my friends—he is of 
the Younger Grubbist School—pro- 
duces “pictures,” to use the termin- 
ology of the ordinary painters, 
Whistler, Abbey and that lot,— ’ 
which must be eaten to be understood. His 
masterpiece was done in pistache ice cream 
and sauce Bernaise. It made a lasting im- 
pression on the man who bought it. 

2. How often does one see an ordinary 
person pause before a choice example of one 
of the new schools—the Chimpanzist, let us 
say, which as you know, interprets Life 
through the medium of monkeys—and say. 
“I don’t understand it. I don't get the idea.” 

Absurd! What does the artist care? He 
has given expression to his idea and to him- 
self. He is too large-minded to expect you to 
take the same view of things as himself. Nat- 
urally your ideas and tastes differ from his, 
so you can interpret the thing as you wish. 

The second principle, then, is “Whatever a 
thing seems to be to you, IT IS.” 





ERE is a graphic illustration of what I 

mean. Another friend of mine photo- 
graphed a conventional, everyday, common egg, 
southern style. He colored the photograph in 
the familiar yellow and white scheme and hung 
it in his studio. 

The woman who makes the beds, and picks 
up the corks,—an ordinary person, to be sure— 
recognized the object at once as a fried egg. 
In fact, all the ordinary persons, the janitor, 
the installment collectors, and the man who 
came to fix the plumbing, all agreed that it 
was a very life-like picture of a fried egg. 

But when our coterie of new artists gathered 
that afternoon for breakfast, the real Inner 
Significance of the picture came out, as the 
different members of the group reacted to it. 


Art and Business. 


By RICHARD CONNELL 





“THE PICTURE DEALER” 
A painting by Forain, showing the morganatic marriage of 


“The Eye of Zeus!” exclaimed Shemus 
O’Byron, the Playboy of the Lower West Side. 
He is always so literal. 

“To me it is a Nude. To me all things are 
Nude. But this is one of the nudest Nudes 
I ever saw. It is a Nude in a Gold Fish 
Bowl,” was the verdict of Dolores Blum, of 
the Acro-Batik school. 

“Ah, no,” sighed Guy Trefusis, who is 
founding a school which shoots its pictures 
with squirt-guns, “I see a Soul in Pain! God! 
It’s strong—strong—strong”” He could say no 
more, but gulpingly he wrung my friend’s hand 
with one hand and reached for a drink with 
the other. 

Walter de Roto stood looking at the egg for 
fully a minute. Then he shook his head for 
another minute, and we heard him mutter, 
“My eyes are not intrigued by it. My eyes are 
not intrigued by it.” Then he listened to it, 
his hand cupped to his ear. Once he started, 
as if he had heard it, but it was only the actor 
in the apartment above operating a syphon. 

Then Walter bent over and sniffed at it! 
Instantly his face lighted up, and he cried 
out, ecstatically, 

“It is! IT’s it! It’s IT! IT’s IT! 

We crowded around him. A very large drink 
was necessary before he could gain control of 
himself sufficiently to become articulate, and 
then he could only murmur, “A virgin lotos 
bud, dying. A virgin lotos bud, dying.” 

I wrote down the interpretations of the pic- 
ture of the fried egg and the suggested titles, 
just as they came from the lips of the new 
artists. ‘They were: 


On exhibition at the Kraushaar Galleries 


“Internationalism Triumphant.” 
‘Susanna and the Elders.” ‘‘Fate 
and Hate.” “A Nude Playing Par- 
chest.” “A Nude Playing.” “A 
Nude.” “Phyllis.” “A Spring Day in 
Provincetown.” “Night in a Tomb.” 
“The Whisperings of Self.” ‘‘Mar- 
banda” (Jane Daw, who had this 
reaction, couldn’t explain it. “It 
just means ‘Marbanda’ to me,” she 
said. But she said she did not know 
what “Marbanda” meant to her.) 
“The Sound of Water Leaving the 
Bath-tub.”.. “The Temptation of 
Father Scothine.” “Sex.” 

So, as you see, it all depends on 
how you feel. 

3. The ideal picture is a perfect 
blank. Then your imagination is 
not trammeled by suggestions from 
the artist. Your mind never lies 
fallow, you know, so the artist, if he 
puts anything at all on his canvas, 
is sure to plant the germ of some 
idea in your brain. This suggestion, 
sub-conscious though it may be, will 
make your reaction to some extent 
at least, his. So the things in the 
picture, while they may express him, 
are really flies in the ointment of 
your originality. It would be bet- 
ter for you to frame a lot of white 
canvas and then turn your ideas on 
them through your eyes for all the 
world like throwing movies on a 
screen. In this way, you'd have a 
large collection of pictures, all expressing you, 
and all varying according to your moods. Your 
friends would be pleased, because, whoever 
looked at them would see his own ideas, which, 
as everyone knows, are the only really good 
ideas. And look at all the paint it would save! 


HE same idea applies for those who would 
write new verse. Their motto should be 
“What is, is.” 

The time has long passed when any men- 
tion of Free Verse is accompanied by a titter. 
Amy Lowell is now thought of as a dear, old- 
fashioned soul. Edgar Lee is sometimes con- 
fused with the Old Masters. Gertrude Stein 
is replacing McGuffey’s Fourth Reader in our 
schools and mere infants lisp “Tender But- 
tons” who once read such fascinating bits of 
literature as “Can Fanny fan Dan? Yes, 
Fanny can fan Dan.” 

By delving into literary history, we unearth 
the steps in the development of the New Poetry 
from protoplasm to publishing. Let us start 
back in the dark ages when poets used not only 
words that meant something but whole stanzas 
which could mean only one thing! 

For example, an early American poet, wrote 
a poem once that ran something like this, 


“c 


was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden dwelt, whom you may know, 
By the name of Annabell Lee.” 


Now what does that mean? Obviously, only 
one thing. You have her name, her address, 
indeed everything but (Continued on page 86) 
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ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Mary Miles Minter—A Youthful Princess of the Films 


Who First Gained Fame on the Stage as “The Littlest Rebel” 
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MET him in a crowd: 
As if with care ’twas weighted, 
His shapely back was bowed, 
His brow was corrugated. 
I asked him “Why so pale? 


And gleaned his painful tale 
Over a friendly tankard. 


*(\NCE,” the sad wight began, 


I was a genial man, 

And never shirked amusement. 
I shot, I rode, I rinked, 

I trod the mazy measure: 
My life, to be succinct, 

Was one long round of pleasure. 





those delightful days, 

I do not mind confessing, 
That, if [ had a craze, 

It was for perfect dressing. 
One night—it serves to show 
| How labor omnia vincit— 
I tied a perfect bow: 
| I’ve not been happy since it. 





What grief your soul has cankered?” 


“T knew not what the blues meant: 
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For One Night Only 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


] WORKED with watchful eye, 
With fingers swift but wary: 
It seemed a decent tie, 
But not extraordinary. 
But when at length I gazed, 
To put the final clip in, 
I staggered back, amazed, 
Ejaculating ‘Rippin’!’. 
H, had I but the pen 
That serves the inspired poet, 
I'd try to picture, then, 
(With proper force and glow,) it. 
The billowy waves of white . . . 
The folds The spick-and-span 
ae 
Were I a bard, I might; 


But, as it is, I cannot. 


UFFICE it to observe 
That on minute inspection 

It showed in every curve 

The hall-mark of perfection. 
The sort of tie which you 

When wrapped in sweetest sleep oc- 
Casionally view: 

A tie to mark an epoch. 


beni night no peer I owned, 
Society”—he moaned— 
Whenever I passed by, 


Drank in that Perfect Tie 


GNce then the striking feat 
I’ve striven to repeat: 
Though toiling, as I say, 


The bows I tie today 


S° now my fellow-man 
I 

As far as mortal can, 

I seldom eat or rest, 


To one who’s known the best, 


I carried all before me. 
“United to adore me. 
Men stopped their conversation, 


In silent adoration. 


(Such dreams th’ ambitious male lure) 
Result: completest failure. 
As much as blood and flesh “Il, 


Are good, but nothing special. 


shun, no matter who ’tis: 
I cut my social duties. 
I’m gloomy, haggard, mirthless. 


All other things are worthless.” 





Taking Up Humor In a Serious Way 


upon the Great Drought which has been 
foisted upon us none is more vital than 
the question of what is to be done to rescue 
our old friend Joey de Vivre from complete 
extinction. There is no doubt but that Con- 
gress is about to count nine on Joey. If you 
have been to a dinner or to the theatre lately 
you must have been struck with the dreadful 
dullness thereof. Take a play like ‘The Jest,” 
for instance,—presumably a humorous thing— 
and I ask you, as one endman to another, 
would you laugh if you were Lionel and I 
were Jack? Conditions throughout the En- 
glish-speaking world point to one conclusion— 
if we are to be dry we must certainly buck up 
our mental faculties and find a substitute for 
the glug-glug brand of humor. Our conversa- 
tion must be better,—our plays brighter—our 
songs more tuneful, our lyrics more snappy— 
in a word, a conscious effort must be made to 
live through this first period of adaption 
until we have become thoroughly domesticated 
sand-blowers. Otherwise, Joseph Y. de Vivre 
will emit one final bubble and pass on. 
Curious how old Dame Coincidence puts to- 
gether the picture-puzzle! I had just been 
pondering on this very thing, the drab dull- 
ness of dinners and other forms of Social enter- 
tainment in this, our first furlong on the dry 
and narrow path of Prohibition, pondering, 
aye, and darkly scanning the murky horizon 
of days to be when the good ship Private Stock 
shall have been sunk forever beneath the waters 


eee the problems and duties attendant 


Or How To Be the Life of the Party 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


of oblivion, when lo! pat to my problem, like 
an x-ray piercing an undershirt, the following 
letter fell upon my desk, a delightfully per- 
sonal mimeograph bearing the superscripture: 


No. 35 West 181st Street, 
Bronx. 
Marian Dugay, 
Entainer. 
“My dear Friend,” it began chummily, 

“Were you ever at a dinner or an evening 
social gathering and, after everybody had told 
a story, your turn came and you had nothing 
to say, you could think of absolutely nothing ? 
An embarrassing position, isn’t it? You al- 
most regret being present under the circum- 
stances. 

“T feel sure that you are a gentleman who 
fully appreciates and enjoys a real funny story 
or poem (so do I) for we can’t have too much 
of cheerfulness to brighten our gloomy hours. 

“T am trying in my humble way to make an 
honest living, but aside from that it is a source 
of gratification to me to offer you something 
I know will brighten your life and help keep 
away the gray hairs and wrinkles. Besides 
I believe it to be good pcelicy to be able to tell 
a really funny story on any and all occasions; 
it makes you popular, wins friends, and many 
times proves a business getter.” 

“By Jove, Marian,” I exclaimed aloud, ‘‘you 
are certainly there!” Wasn’t it really remark- 
able, just as I had been morosely considering 
the low risibility of our social atmosphere, to 


have this extraordinary letter pop in with not 
only a perfect diagnosis but also an entirely 
practical cure? 

Nothing could have been more timely. 

“Bless you, Marian,” I thought, “‘you point a 
way out,” and, thoroughly intrigued, I read on. 

‘Personal popularity is the soul of good fel- 
lowship and a good story or poem is worth 
barrels of commonplace conversation. 

“My collection is particularly adapted to tell 
at dinners, luncheons, receptions, friendly or 
business calls and all social functions. 

“Yours for clean mirth, 
“MariIAn Ducay.” 


Needless to say, I subscribed—the price was 
a mere song—and a few days later the post- 
man brought to my office the precious budget 
with which I have, in my modest way, revolu- 
tionized my immediate environment. 

My whole attitude toward life has changed. 
I am constantly merry and bright. I have a 
quip for every situation, a smile for every 
problem. But believe me, Reader, this has not 
been accomplished without careful study and 
preparation. No, indeed, if we were to take 
up humor in a serious way we can no longer 
rely upon the inspiration of the moment; that 
moment and that kind of inspiration are 
passed. We must burn the midnight oil and 
make a business of it. 

A glance into Miss Dugay’s collection con- 
vinced me of its priceless value, but I saw at 
once that its use was (Continued on page 114) 
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A view of the extreme left wing of the balcony, during a piano 
recital by the newest Russian prodigy from Hester Street. The 
members of this exclusive little group just simply don’t know 
how they would ever get along without music; if it weren’t for 
music, they would be absolutely sunk for a means of expressing 
their souls. Nothing is over their heads. Debussy to them is just 
like Irving Berlin to you or me, and they whistle catchy little 
tunes by Rimsky-Koraskoff in their bath-tubs. They are shown still 
a trifle groggy with enthusiasm just after the pianist has obliged 
with one of his own compositions, entitled “Dance of the Ghouls” 


Sketches by FISH 





The world-famous pianist, who was once 
told that he had a Beethoven-like brow 
and has been dressing the part ever 
since. He is here shewn in action— 
pictures like this are rare, for he can 
only manage to work in one concert an- 
nually; the rest of his time is taken up 
in making phonograph and pianola rec- 
ords, posing for heavily shadowed photo- 
graphs, paying premiums for the insur- 
ance on his hands, and lending atmosphere 
to the more exclusive sort of studio teas 


The society soprano—always a feature of the programme 
for the charity concert. It is pretty to see how gladly she 
volunteers her services for such events; there is no false 
modesty about it, no hanging back, no making of excuses, 
no insistence on being coaxed, no niggardliness as to en- 
cores. No, she steps right forward, brings her music, sup- 
plies her own accompanist, and just lets herself go. She is 


a here portrayed at the concert for the benefit of the striking 
spotlight operators—she is at the very top of her form, ren- 
dering, by her own request, ““Baby’s Boat’s the Silver Moon” 


On the Trail of the Concert Lizard 
Among Those Present At All the Local Concert Halls 
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The infant prodigy—the lowest known form of entertainment. The 
little dear has been appearing in public for the last four years— 
she is soon to celebrate her seventh birthday—and has played in 
every country in Europe, before all the royalty worth knowing, 
adding materially to the uneasiness of the crowned heads. This 
wonder-kiddie, as her press-agent so affectionately calls her, never 
had a lesson in her life; it’s a gift. It has also proved to be a 
gift to the doting father of the infant phenomenon—he hasn’t had 
to do a day’s work since the wonder-kiddie took up the violin 








The male, broadly speaking, duet—a great favorite with 
concert audiences. They go in strongly for the brighter, 
cleaner school of song; they are particularly good in 
those ballads about shepherds and shepherdesses, named 
Colin and Phyllis. They also get in some great work on 
the botanical numbers with the mild sex interest, all 
about the love of the violet for the rose. Between con- 
certs they dabble a bit in interior decorating and 
think up a few novel conceits in costume designing 


GRAND 
CONCERT CONCERT 




















A pack of concert-hounds about to corner their prey—siraining at their leashes 
in the foyer of the concert hall, just before the performance gets under way. 
All the best-known types of the species are here represented, from the strange 
beings who are here because they like this sort of thing, to the pitiful creatures 
who have to repress their natural emotions and come because their wives like it 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame— 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 


Because he is leading a nation-wide campaign for a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt; because he went into Russia in 1917 as 
head of the American Red Cross and while there learned things 
which make him one of the possible nine Americans to-day who 
know “the truth about Russia,” and because, in spite of this, he 
has not yet been black-listed by Archibald Stevenson 





HARRIS & EWING 


HUGH GIBSON 


Because he has been appointed to the post of first American 
ambassador to Poland; because he was one of those who, with 
Brand Whitlock, made the name of America honored in Belgium 
during the early years of the war, and because, ever since that 
time, he has been engaged in the active and helpful service of 
any nation which happened to be particularly down and out 
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HELEN TAFT 


Because she is, at the age of 29, acting president of Bryn Mawr 
College; because she is a daughter of ex-President Taft, and, as 
such, had a shade of pink named in her honor; and because she 
has spent the summer travelling through Europe studying foreign 
educaticnal systems for the purpose of bringing some continental j 

ideas on education back home where they are needed : 





NOTMAN 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Because he is a university president who went out on the stump 
for the League of Nations, standing up to Senator Lodge in the 
most brilliant public debate in recent years; because he is now 
out for ten million dollars for Harvard with the purpose of making 
it possible for professors to receive a living wage; and because, 
although a Lowell of Boston, he has made Harvard democratic 
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Miss Bara at a vital mo- 
ment in one of her fa- 
mous vampire character- 
izations. After bringing 
the science of vamping 
to the place it holds in 
world history to-day, 
Miss Bara has refused, 
voluntarily and without 
a struggle, to be longer 
identified with vampire 
roles 
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Miss Bara in “A Fool 
There Was,” her first 
moving picture, the 
screen version of Kip- 
ling’s poem. It was this 
picture which gave the 
vampire one cf the most 
prominent places in the 
gallery of famous screen 
characters, and made the 
verb “to vamp” a house- 
hold word 


FOX 


The new Theda Bara—as she appears in ‘“‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” her most recent success on the 


screen, 


The Ex-Vampire 


This scene just goes to show how completely Miss Bara has renounced vampire pictures 


Turning to the Right in the Moving Pictures 


S any newspaper that you may happen to 
pick up will gladly point out to you, these 
are times of change and unrest. Reveo- 
lution, the national pastime of Russia, is 
spreading rapidly over all points west. Even 
here in New York, in our own quiet home 
town, we can’t conscientiously feel that we have 
made the most of a day unless there has been 
at least one strike about something. The spirit 
of unrest is no respecter of professions; it at- 
tacks motormen and stars of the stage alike. 
Everyone seems imbued with the spirit of strik- 
ing while the iron is hot. 

Fired with the scarlet spirit of the times, I 
have been emboldened to organize and carry 
out a little private strike of my own,—a strike 
which has resulted in a complete victory for 
the striking party. I have walked out, detinite- 
ly and permanently, on my job as a moving 
picture vampire. Once and for all, I am 
through. To put it in the approved soap-box 
manner, too long had I submitted to the 
shackles of oppression, and at last I have 
thrown them off. I have asserted my rights 


By THEDA BARA 


as an American citizen and a free-born mov- 
ing picture actress. No longer do the dark 
reels of my movie past throw their gloom over 
my life. Cinematographically speaking, I am 
a New woman. 

I don’t mean to seem ungrateful about the 
thing. I realize that vamping is honest toil, 
and I have a sincere respect for it as such. I 
know that vampire characterizations gave me 
my start in the films, and I am duly obliged. 
But the trouble is that it went too far; ever 
since my first appearance on the screen, in “A 
Fool ‘There Was,” I was classified as a vam- 
pire and doomed forevermore to play vampire 
roles. It had to come to the point where, so 
far as I was concerned, there were no other 
characters in the movies. 

The vampire’s curse lay heavy upon me. It 
was not only that I was fated to play nothing 
but a long succession of rags, bones, and hanks 
of hair, though that was bad enough. It was 
that ‘“‘vampire” and “Theda Bara” had come 
to be synonyms in the bright lexicon of movie 
audiences. Everything I touched was there- 


after branded with the mark of the vampire. 
No matter what heroine I portrayed on the 
screen, it was taken for granted that, just be- 
cause I played her, she was one of those women. 
No one had ever thought of Carmen or Ca- 
mille as vampires; but as soon as I played 
them, their reputations were ruined. Even 
Juliet wasn’t safe from the tongue of gossip 
when I played the rdéle 

In fact, so identified had I become with 
vampire parts on the screen that it got so 
people thought I was that way in my private 
life. Judging from the letters J have re- 
ceived, the popular idea of my home life was 
indeed a lurid one. I was generally visual- 
ized as spending Sundays and holidays un- 
dulating snakily about my apartment, or whil- 
ing away my free time stretched sinuously out 
on a tiger skin, gazing inscrutably through the 
smoke of my heavily scented cigarette. Even 
the most commonplace household tasks I was 
popularly supposed to perform in the most ex- 
treme vampire manner; I am sure that they 
imagined me writhing (Continued on page 120) 
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Alexander Yakovlevitch Tai- 
roff, Director of the Ka- 
merny Theatre, Moscow. His 
aim is to find a new theory 
of the theatre with which to 
combat the realism of Stan- 
islavsky and the Moscow 
Art Theatre 





WASSERMAN, MOSCOW 





“Salome” in Cubist Vesture 


Wilde’s Tragedy Discloses Heightened Passions at the Kamerny in Moscow 


F you would train 
I your eye and ear 

to detect the signs 
of impending revolu- 
tion, watch the artists! 
Revolution in the arts 
and in the theatre 
usually precedes po- 
litical and social up- 





By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


examples in the years leading up to the Revo- 
lution of 1905. Deep, unquenchable dissatis- 
faction with the repression of the first decade 
of the reign of Nicholas II found expression 
in literature and in painting and in the theatre 
long before it became coherent politically 
among the masses of the people. Vrubel led 
the way among the painters; Gorky, among the 

























writers; Tchehoff and Andreieff, among the 
playwrights; and Stanislavsky and the Moscow 
Art Theatre in the realm of the stage. 
Likewise, the Revolution of 1917 has had its 
forerunners. Gorky and Andreieff were still 
prophets of revolt in literature, and they were 
assisted by Sologub and Artsuibasheff and 
many others. Of painters there was legion, 
most of them working in symbolism, like Anis- 
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Theatre proper exhibitions. conventional stage with his theory and _prac- Eve 
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(Scene: A Dell. Enter an enormous crowd of 
Bachelors. After peering about to see that they are 
alone, they plunge into song.) 


CHORUS OF BACHELORS: 

A bachelor is a noble bird; 
He’s free as the air, upon my word; 
He rides through life as a gay free lance, 
And his middle name is insouciance. 
You should get a glimpse of his gorgeous hats, 
Of the captive rainbows he calls cravats, 
Of his merry ways with a pretty maid 
(Unleashed, unfettered and unafraid; ) 
When the spirit moves he goes out of town 
And roams the universe up and down, 
With a roving eye and a roguish stare, 
Replete with joy and bereft of care, 

And nobod:- asks where he has gone 


os pce 





The Irreconcilables 
(A Drama in One Act) 


By T. R. YBARRA 


(A huge crowd of Married Men bob up from be- 
hind trees, stones and bushes.) 


CHORUS OF MARRIED MEN: 


But he can’t— 
But he can’t— 
But he can’t get a button sewed on! 


(Married Men disappear. Bachelors, excessively 
annoyed, try to locate them. After an angry pause, 
they resume their singing.) 


CHORUS OF BACHELORS: 


A married man is a total loss, 

He’s led on a chain by a feminine boss; 
She makes him follow with angry jerks 
And, if he doesn’t, what fireworks! 

He never is left for a minute alone, 

He gets his orders by telephone, 


He interviews cooks (atrocious brutes!) 
Though he hates the country he commutes; 
Though the opera grand gives him a fit 
He gobbles up miles and miles of it; 
He despises tea yet he drinks his fill, 
Though he hates to dance he is Fox-Trot Bill; 
From morn till night he is sat upon— 
(Married Men bob up again from their hiding- 
places.) : 
CHORUS OF MARRIED MEN: 
But he can— 
But he can— 
But he can get a button sewed on! 
(Bachelors, with a howl of rage, rush madly at 
the Married Men. A terrific struggle ensues, during 


which, unfortunately, we were compelled to go to 
press.) 











Nipping the Budding Playwright in the Bud 


Professor Baker's Course in the Drama Makes Many a Good Broker 


about Professor George Pierce Baker, of 

Harvard, as if he were a sort of agitator 
who made a practice of luring young men away 
from productive labor to write bad plays. 
There is no denying the fact that a certain 
number of dramatists have come out of Har- 
vard’s English 47, but the course also has a 
splendid record of cures. Few things in the 
world are so easy as to decide to write 2 play. 
It carries a sense of satisfaction entirely dis- 
proportionate to the amount of effort entailed. 
Even the failure to put a single line on paver 
brings no remorse, for it is easy to convince 
yourself that the thing would have had no 
chance in the commercial theatre. 

All this would be well enough except that the 
author of a phantom play is apt to remain a 
martyr throughout his life. He makes a very 
bad husband and father and a worse bridge 
partner. Freudians know the complaint as 
the Euripidean complex. The sufferer is ail- 
ing because his play lies sunpressed in his 
subconscious mind. 

Professor Baker digs these plays out. Peo- 
ple who come to English 47 may talk about 
their plays as much as they choose, but they 
must write them, too. Often a cure follows 
within forty-eight hours after the completion 
of a play. Sometimes it is enough for the 
author to read the thing through for himself, 
but if that does not avail there is an excellent 
chance for him after his play has been read 
aloud by Professor Baker and criticised by 
the class. If a pupil still wishes to write 
plays after this there is no question that he 
belongs in the business. He may, of course, 
never earn a penny at it but, starve or flourish, 
he is a playwright. 

Professor Baker deserves the thanks of the 
community, then, not only for Edward Shel- 
don, and Cleves Kincaid, and Miss Lincoln 
and Eugene O’Neill and some of the other play- 
wrights who came from English +7, but also 
for the number of excellent young men whcu 
have gone straight from his class room to Wall 
Street, and the ministry, and automobile acces- 
sories with all the nascent enthusiasm of men 
just liberated from a great delusion. 


\ GREAT many persons speak and write 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


In another respect Professor Baker has often 
been subjected to much undeserved criticism. 
Somelody has figured out that there are 2.983 
more rapes in the average English 47 play than 
in the usual non-collegiate specimen of com- 
mercial drama. We feel comparatively certain 
that there is nothing in the personality of Pro- 
fessor Biker to account for this or in the tra- 
ditions of Harvard, either. We must admit 
that nowhere in the world is a woman quite so 
unsafe as in an English 47 play, but the faculty 
gives no official encouragement to this under- 
graduate enthusiasm for sex problems. One 
must look beyond the Dean and the faculty 
for an explanation. It has something to do 
with Spring, and the birds, and the saplings 
and “What Every Young Man Ought To 
Know” and all that sort of thing. 

When I was in English 47 I remember that 
all our plays dealt with Life. None of us 
thought much of it at that. Few respected 
it and certainly no one was in favor of it. The 
course was limited to juniors, seniors and grad- 
uate students and we were all a little jaded. 
There were times, naturally, when we re- 
gretted our lost illusions and longed to be 
freshmen again and to believe everything the 
Sunday newspapers said about Lillian Russell. 
3ut usually there was no time for regrets; we 
were too busy telling Life what we thought 


about it. Here there was a divergence of 
opinion. Some of the playwrights in English 


47 said that Life was a terrific tragedy. In 
their plays the hero shot himself, or the hero- 
ine, or both, as the circumstances might war- 
rant, in the last act. The opposing school 
held that Life was a joke, a grim jest to be 
sure, cosmic rather than comic, but still mirth- 
ful. The plays by these authors ended with 
somebody ordering “Another small bottle of 
Pommery” and laughing mockingly, like a 
world-wise cynic. 


The Undergraduate Cynic 


So had not been invented at 
that time, but Capital was severely han- 
All our villains were re- 
Yet capital- 


dled just the same. 
cruited from the upper classes. 


ism had an easy time of it compared with 
marriage. I do not remember that a single 
play which I heard all year in 47, whether 
from Harvard or Radcliffe, had a single word 
of toleration, let alone praise, for marriage. 
And yet it was dramatically essential, for with- 
out marriage.none of us would have been able 
to hammer out our dramatic tunes upon the 
triangle. Most of the epigrams also were 
about marriage. ‘Virtue is a polite word for 
fear,” that is the sort of thing we were writing 
when we were not empowering some character 
to say, “Honesty is a bed time fairy story in- 
vented for the proletariat,’ or ‘The prodigal 
gets drunk; the Puritan gets religion.” 


Professor Baker’s Method 


UT up to date Professor Baker has stood up 
splendidly under this yearly barrage of 
epigrams. With his pupils toppling institutions 
all around him he has held his ground firmly 
and insisted on the enduring quality of the 
fundamental technique of the drama. When 
a pupil brings in a play in favor of polygamy, 
Baker declines to argue but talks instead about 
peripety. In other words, Professor Baker 
is wise enough to realize that it is impossible 
that he should furnish, or even attempt to 
mould in any way, the philosophy which his 
students bring into English 47 each year. If 
it is often a crude philosophy that is no fault 
of his. He can’t attempt to tell the fledgling 
playwrights what things to say and, of course, 
he doesn’t. English 47 is designed almost en- 
tirely to give a certain conception of dramatic 
form. Professor Baker “tries in the light of 
historical practice to distinguish the perma- 
nent from the impermanent in technique.” He 
endeavors, “by showing the inexperienced 
dramatist how experienced dramatists have 
solved problems similar to his own, to shorten 
a little the time of apprenticeship.” 

When a man has done with Baker he has 
begun to grasp some of the things he must not 
do in writing a play. With that much ground 
cleared all that he has to do is to acquire a 
knowledge of life, devise a plot and find a 
manager. 
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Clara Tice makes her positively 
first appearance on any stage, 
and proves a great drawing at- 
traction. She gives a _ brief 
demonstration of some of the 
nude developments of modern art 


James Watts, the leading co- 
median of the revue, is a female 
impersonator who doesn’t take 
his art over-seriously. Audiences 
are almost unanimous in declar- 
ing him their favorite actress 
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A cross-section of the front line in the ‘Greenwich Village Follies.” 

All the show girls were artist’s models before they went in for the 

drama, and their early training has admirably fitted them for their 
present career 





Irene Olsen, the ingenue of the show, ar- 

rived at success on the musical comedy 

stage via the cabaret route. She is here 

shown in her interpretation of that quaint 

little North American folk song, “I Want 
a Daddy to Rock Me to Sleep” 
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James Watts is the intrepid 
ballerina in a strenuous and 
whole-hearted burlesque of the 
Ballet Russe, which is one of the 
riotous events of the first act of 
the “Greenwich Village Follies” 


Bobby Edwards, the poet laure- 
ate of Greenwich Village, adds 
a little home talent to the revue 
by singing a few of his home- 
made songs to the accompani- 
ment of his home-made ukulele 


—- 


Bessie McCoy Davis, the star of the occasion, contributes a generous number of her inimitable dances. 
She is here sketched, against a background of the chorus, in the course of one of her most charming 
numbers, the cameo dance 


Great Moments in the “Greenwich Village Follies” 


Sketches by ETHEL PLUMMER 





Y way of proving that Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld hasn’t a monopoly on all the 
Follies in the world, the Boh«mians, Inc., got together at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, and just let themselves go, in the way of producing a Summer 
revue. The “Greenwich Village Follies,’ with a book by Philip Bartholomae 
and John Murray Anderson and music by A. Baldwin Sloane, was a success 
from the first night on; it played boldly on, right in the very teeth of the 


actors’ strike, for the Bohemians, Inc., isn’t a branch of the Producing Managers’ 
Association. Lately, to alleviate the sufferings of those who yearn to see the 
show, yet haven’t the patience to follow the green line all the way to Sheridan 
Square, they decided to move the “Greenwich Village Follies” to the Nora 
Bayes Theatre,—the striking stagehands permitting, of course. In fact, it looks 
from here as if this Summer revue would linger with us all through the Autumn. 
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OTIS SKINNER IN 
“THE HONOR OF 
THE FAMILY” 


A portrait by George 
Luks on exhibition at 
the Kraushaar 
Galleries 
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Portraits and Portrait-Painting 


The Gradual Transition from Art to Realism since the Days of Van Dyke and Sir Godfrey Kneller 


N the old days before the plastic arts be- 
came self-conscious, people who could af- 
ford it had their portraits painted as a 

matter of custom. ‘This was done partly as a 
record, and partly as decoration,—as furniture 
or a slight addition to the luxury and comfort 
of their household, like a new rug, or a sun- 
dial on the lawn. The decorative function of 
portraits prevailed over their other meanings, 
and people were satisfied to have a handsome 
thing, done in the style of the day, and they 
did not worry themselves too much over the 
questions, “Is it art? Is it a good likeness? 
Is it my best expression?” etc. ‘The traditions 
of the day, or, one might say, the taste and 
fashion of the day, enveloped the whole matter 
and carried the individuals along in their cur- 
rent. I don’t suppose that the women of 
Charles the Second’s time looked so much 
alike in real life as Sir Godfrey Kneller made 
them look on canvas, or that all of Van Dyke’s 
gentlemen had the exquisite Van Dyke look. 
As for Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gilbert Stuart 
and Raeburn, they each had a symbolic robe 
for their sitters, and the sitters came to the 
painters in order that the mantle might be 
thrown over their shoulders and they might 
go home carrying off something handsome for 
their front halls. 


The Age of Realism 


OW the strange thing is that this decor- 

ative side of portrait painting was, so 
far as the sitters went, largely unconscious. 
The age was using the artist and the artist 
Was using the sitter, to make something beau- 
tiful. When photography and the mechanical 
arts of the nineteenth century came in, and 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


the old hazy artistic atmosphere became thin, 
when the outlines of life grew hard, and art 
criticism became a profession, and the custom 
of having one’s portrait painted gradually died 
out, then the unconscious authority of the 
painter was obliterated. The decorative func- 
tion of portraits was forgotten. The public 
strove only to preserve a likeness of the indi- 
vidual sitter; and the striving defeated its own 
end by creative hateful objects,—enlarged 
crayons, images and mortuary mementos, which 
became a grief and a problem to the house- 
hold in the next generation. 

Now-a-days the sitters come at the painter 
with poker and tongs. It is a great experi- 
ment to have one’s portrait done:—‘‘Can 
you get John’s expression? What we want 
is a likeness. We think it rather a fool- 
ish expense anyway, but Aunt Nelly wishes 
it done.” 

The painter, too, has lost his controlling 
tradition. Shall he do it in the style Velasquez 
or in that of Franz Hals? The painter is 
almost obliged to become an eclectic. He hasn’t 
had enough practice to develop a style of his 
own; and he therefore experiments. ‘The ques- 
tion of style used to be settled by a tacit under- 
standing between sitter and painter. It is a 
thing too subtle to be described in terms of 
demand and supply, yet it is a thing which all 
the older portraits record so accurately that a 
child can feel it. It is everywhere in the pic- 
ture,—in the costume, in the expression of the 
eye, in the proportions, coloring and setting; 
and it dates the canvas even to a decade. Thus 
felt the world in 1840; thus in 1640. ‘This is 
the part of the picture which was prescribed 
by the epoch. The age wrote its own secret 








clauses into the painters’ contract when it gave 
him the order, and would not accept his can- 
vas unless it glowed with all these qualities 
and conventions, which are indeed seven tenths 
of the whole work. 


The Need for More Portraits 


HE final shaft of beauty which we all hope 
for in a portrait is of decorative, imper- 
sonal, popular origin. I would not disparage 
those excellencies which only the expert can 
see; but I am speaking for the moment of 
something that everyone responds to, in the tra- 
ditional, the expected, the historic element, 
which fits the picture to the wall and is like 
a strain of familiar music in itself. This 
element comes from the domestic side of art 
and is brought to the painter by those who love 
beauty in their household surroundings. 
During the last sixty years while art was 
becoming a faint and subsidiary influence in 
social life, it has been kept alive by the Acad- 
emies, and the painters themselves of to-day 
are like very competent law students seeking 
practice, or like threshing machines in search 
of a field of corn. It seems to me as if I knew 
ever so many painters who needed only the 
pressure of work to make them competent por- 
trait painters. I fecl an impulse to get up a 
society in which everyone shall agree to be 
painted. But I know this idea is merely a 
reflection of the advertising mania of the pre:- 
ent age which thinks that anything under the 
sun can be accomplished by getting up some 
society. The bridge between the academy and 
the popular in art must be formed gradually. 
It must spring across the gulf by a magic of 
its own. 
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AVERY HOPWOOD 
Who is famous for his 
farces, will do his bit 
this season with five 
plays: “The Gold Dig- 
gers,” “The Girl in the 
Limousine,” **The Great 
Illusion” (from _ the 
French of Sascha Gui- 
try), ““Nobody’s Wife” 
and “A Full Honey- 
moon,” a musical com- 
edy based on “Sadie 
Love” 


CHIRCOSTA 


SARONY 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
Having served his time as 
dramatic specialist for Vanity 
Fair, turned to more serious 
pursuits, the recent ones be- 
ing: “Choquette” (a farce of 
French extraction), “See You 
Later,” “Ask the Girls” and, 
with Mr. Bolton, “The Rose 

of China” 





VANITY FAIR 


GUY BOLTON 
Is not only prolific, but 
consistently successful; 
he has_ been _instru- 
mental in constructing 
these plays: ‘*‘The Five 
Million,” ‘Adam and 
Eva,” “The Rose of 
China,” “The Light of 
the World,” a musical 
version of ‘‘Brewster’s 
Millions,” and possibly 

a few others 





FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


pea ae 


SR NE EOS An AS IEE 





PPR. eA 


FREULICH 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Will be represented by two 
productions on the road, as 
well as a new play, ‘Clar- 
ence,” ‘Monsieur Beaucaire”’ 
(in comic opera form) and 
“The Gibson Upright,” writ- 
ten in collaboration with 
Harry Leon Wilson, to be pro- 
duced by Stuart Walker 


WwhITE 


WILLARD MACK 


Has long been known as a successful vaudeville writer and actor. He helped 
materially to insure the success of “A Voice in the Dark’; collaborated on 


“Red Heart” and “Breakfast in Bed”; 


and is solely responsible for the play 


“Lady Tony,” in which he will appear with his wife, Pauline Frederick 


Prolific Playwrights 


T is a strange fact that, in each successive theatrical season, the entire out- 
put of plays comes from the pens—or typewriters, as the case may be— 
of comparatively few dramatists. Inspirations apparently arrive in large 
consignments, and whenever a playwright produces a popular success, he 
wastes no time in following it up with a whole flock of sure-fire hits. A 


large percentage of the plays which have been the leading attractions recently 
have been the work of the same select set—including Megrue, Veiller, Ship- 
man, Claire Kummer and Rachel Crothers. The gentlemen pictured above have 
apparently cornered the market this season, having either collaborated on, 
adapted, revised or written outright a large section of the current crop of plays. 
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The Wanderings of a Column Hound 


Showing to What Lengths a Man Will Go to Get Reading Matter 


EFORE I go any further, I want to ex- 
plain that a column hound is one who 
limits his reading to those special col- 

umns—edited by high salaried paragraphers— 
which clutter up our daily journals and threat- 
en to crowd the news and the editorials off 
their respective pages. These columns—once 
an unimportant and innocuous feature inserted 
so that he who runs may read—now have the 
proportions of a positive menace; and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that, ere long, the 
modern newspaper will cease to function as a 
purveyor of news and will become—like the 
temples of ancient Greece—just one column 
after another. 

I became obsessed with the column craving 
at an early age and grew into a more inveterate 
addict as time went. on; with the result that, 
to-day, I spend all my leisure time reading the 
special columns and never have time to turn 
to the news section. 

First there is the column which features on 
the editorial page and which is the piéce-de- 
résistance in all of our best regulated morning 
or evening papers. This pillar is usually inti- 
mate—so intimate, in fact, that only a select 
circle of its readers are able to plumb the 
depths of subtle humor which is said to abound. 
It serves as a fraternal organization—a com- 
mon meeting ground for a certain set who use 
it as a medium for their personal corre- 
spondence. 





joie instance, when Oswald wants to com- 
municate with J. H. B., and does not re- 
member her address, he sits down and dashes 
off a line or two to the column, such as: 


of Be ie & LA 83 


I wrote an ode to Phyllis 

And a lay to Amaryllis, 

I composed a pretty triolet 

To Violet—and then 

I concluded that Miss Bertha 
Was indubitably worth a 

Lilting lyric terse, yet sentient, 
From my trenchant fountain pen. 





Ah! I’ve writ full many verses 
To fair Circes in my time; 
And I would have been a flame of vours 
But, J. H. B., that name of yours 
It too darn hard to rhyme. 
OswaLp. 


Three days later J. H. B. chimes in with a 
reply in vers libre, stating that she hasn’t any- 
thing on Oswald when it comes to un-rhyme- 
able names. Within the next week, fifty-seven 
contributors write in to prove that J. H. B. is 
all wrong. They show her up with rhymes 
like this: 


A hairless head had Oswald, 
In. fact, Pll. say he was bald. 


Of course, it isn’t given to everyone to con- 
ceive such Gilbertian stuff as that. 

In spite of the personal element, or possibly 
because of it, this column is read more gen- 
erally than any of the others. The common 
herd of readers feel that they are keeping in 
touch with the human side of people worth 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


while—sensing the pulse-beat, so to speak, of 
modern thought. 


HERE is another type of column, also on 
the editorial page, which is entirely para- 
graphic in tone; it embodies a series of com- 
ments on contemporary affairs with, nominally, 
a punch in every line. The conductor of this 
department feels painfully self-conscious every 
time he goes to a motion picture palace where 
the Literary Digest “Topics of the Day” are 
being displayed, because he has a pretty defi- 
nite premonition that they have been lifting 
some of his stuff. The following paragraphs 
have not been lifted as yet: 
A famous Broadway saloon has been turned into 
a shirt-shop; they’re still serving stuff with a collar 
on it. ‘ ” e , ee 


Where, queries an exchange, is Diogenes now? 
The old boy has trimmed his lantern and is touring 
the Bronx, looking for a Gentile. 

* * * +. * 


_ A_ film states that those who don’t know that kiss- 
ing is dangerous are still in the dark. Correct! 
* * * * * 
We don’t care what they say, Post Office is still a 
good game. 


* * * % * 


_ The bride’s friends give her a shower. The groom 
is lucky if his friends give him a few drops. 
* * * * * 


We see that prohibition is imminent in Sweden. 
Well, the Swedes should worry; they can keep their 
own stock home. (Stock-holm; get it?) 

* * * * * 


In his poem, “The Vampire,” Kipling wrote ‘even 
as you and I.” There’s nothing even about it—the 
odds are all for the vamp. 

* se * 


Our idea of the big sex problem is: ‘What is it, 
]doc—a boy or a girl?” 


NOTHER fixture on the editorial page is 
‘a line o’ cheer for each day i’ the year,” 
conducted by the ‘‘wayside philosopher.” His 
specialty is verse in prose form, and often one 
reads thorugh the entire essay without discov- 
ering the fact that it rhymes. His readers pic- 
ture the wayside philosopher as a kindly apos- 
tle of good-will and sunshine, who spends his 
days strolling through the great open spaces 
with his head reverently bared and his entire 
being well attuned to the infinite voices of na- 
ture. He is, in reality, the court reporter who 
composes his stint while the District Attorney 
is on the stand. This is his conception of a 
line o’ cheer: 
Come! smile with me a while with me, an idle hour 
beguile with me and cast dull care away. Be bright 


like me and trite like me—sit down and try to write, 
like me, such stuff as this each day. 


Directly opposite this page, which used to 
contain the editorials, is the stage and screen 
department, edited by ‘The Green-Roomer,” 
with a column of whisperings from the Rialto. 
The Green-Roomer is one of the office boys 
whose task is to open the mail from the press- 
agents and assemble enough of their bon mots 
to fill the necessary space. His job is a sine- 
cure; the press agents have never failed yet. 
For example: 

The title of the new farce, ‘‘Then is Now,” which 


was to have opened at Stamford, has been changed, 
because of obvious political reasons, to ‘Now is Then.” 


The new super-photo-drama_ in preparation at Fort 
Lee, entitled “The Wages of Sin,” is a screen version 
of the famous novel of love and adventure, ‘‘Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden.” 


J. Aloysius McFiddle, the prolific and poetic press- 


agent, has been stealing a leaf from Shakespear’s 


book. Cast your eyes over this effusion which cruised 
into our office on high at an early hour this morning: 


To all you promiment first nighters 

Who are anything but pikers 

Do not think that 1 try to boast 

When I say that next Neale I'll play host 
At 8:15, not one minute later, 

Up at the 78th Street Theatre 

To all of you both girls and men 

To see my new revue called “Say When.” 


HERE are two varieties of sport writers— 
those who belong to the Kipling school and 
those who do not. The disciples of Kipling 
are given, as one may imagine, to colorful verse. 
Here we are: 


SONGS OF THE Orr-TraIL, LXVII 


When you've lost all hope in the clammy 
dope 

And yowre dropped from the first string 
bunch, 

When your dreams will twist through the 
Argonne mist 

In the grip of a pale pink hunch; 

When you've swallowed the bait of unruly 
fate 

You have grounds for a protest, but 

The bloke who wins is the gink who grins 

When he foozles a six inch putt. 


The rest of the column is battened out with 
a few reels of that substance from which the 
sport writer conjures up his meal ticket and 
which he affectionately alludes to as the 
Grandoldope: 


In computing the returns for the late season which 
has faded out beyond the last frontier, there is one 
grizzled old gentleman who is too often ignored by 
the second guessers; we refer to Harold R. Statistics. 
He throws a stymie in the path of every dopester—and 
it is no part of a cinch to get by. This is how Harold 
figures it: Hans Wagner, at the age of twenty-six, 
bounced exactly 17 doubles off the Sweet Caporal sign 
in left field (ask Dad, he knows); while he was cir- 
cumnavigating his thirty-sixth milestone, Hans con- 
tributed 48 wg od wallops to the gaiety of nations; 
what he would have done at the age of forty-six is 
problematical, as he had retired from the game before 
that time. What is the answer? That, as <Aristoph- 
anes remarked to the birds, is something else again. 


HE other school of sporting column con-. 

ductor depends largely on the assortment of 
type which is available in the composing room. 
Impressionistic effects are obtained with italics 
and 6-point Cheltenham bold. Let’s go: 


Babe Ruth failed to fan the other day. 


* * * « * 
WILL THESE WONDERS NEVER CEASE? 
* * * * * 


McInnis slid home; Umpire Chill, at the plate, hollered 
“Yer Out’’; McInnis walked up to him, gave him the North 
and South, and remarked ‘‘You big stiff, I’ll Chil? you’’. 


* * * * * 
READ ’EM & WEEP !!!! 
* * * o * 


There once was a lad from New Haven 
Whose hair was as black as a raven 
This New Haven wreck 

Had a beautiful neck 

The same being carefully shaven. 


YOU SAID A HEAPING TEASPOONFUL. 

So it goes; and so go I! 

Perhaps, in the dim, distant future, a blight 
will descend upon the crop of columnists, and 
they will be exterminated like the Dodo bird. 

Then, and not until then, will I have time to 
turn to the front page and learn whether, as 
the man hinted, there has really been a war, 
and if so, who won it. 
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WORLD FILM 
The Paris sewers have served 
as convenient avenues of escape 
for political prisoners in many 
gruesome stories, but much of 
the thrill would be lost if audi- 
ences knew that these dark 
deeds were going on under the 
benevolent eye of the Fort Lee 
(N. J.) volunteer constabulary 


Nothing quells the enthusiam 
of the chronic’ globe-trotter 
more effectually than mal de 
mer, but one is immune even 
from that in a movie ship’s 
cabin, swung on ropes, with a 
stalwart stage hand to counter- 
feit the motion of the wild waves 


METRO 


Around the World on the Screen 


AGELLAN’S followers wasted three years in circumnavigating the globe, 
and Jules Verne, in one of his long distance flights of the imagination. 
claimed that the trip could be completed in eighty days. But Jules Verne 
has been set aside as old stuff. 
In this movie-age, there are no more attempts to lower the speed record 


VANITY FAIR 


GOLOWYN 


Petrograd is rather devoid of 
tourists since the rumor started 
that the traffic policemen use 
machine guns instead of sema- 
phores as stop and go signals— 
but those who feel curious as to 
the true aspect of the Nevsky 
Prospekt may see it all set 
up in Culver City, California 


PARAMOUN 1 -ARTCRAFT 
Venice, the moist city which has been 
starred many times by Baedeker, is be- 
ing starred on the screen; one may find 
the scenes which inspired Offenbach’s 
Barcarolle in West 56th Street, New York, 
with real canals and real Irish gondoliers 





The scene at the left shows a rather 
cosmopolitan gathering in the main 
street of Pekin, formerly capital of 
China, now a suburb of Los An- 
geles—having been appropriated, 
like everything else, by the movies 


for the grand circuit, as there is no longer any necessity for one to make 
the trip. Famous localities are built to order by the various film corpora- 
tions, and one may see all that there is to see in one evening at the local 
picture palace—at negligible expense and without the numerous incon- 
veniences connected with foreign travel. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


to-day with which every player should 

be thoroughly familiar, the beginner's 
chief difficulty being to distinguish between 
their use in hands that offer a choice. These 
discards are: 


[vod are three discards in common use 


1. The discard from the weak suit. 
2. The discard from strength. 
3. The reverse discard, asking a lead. 


The discard from weakness is chiefly used 
when a trick in that suit is hopeless, or when 
the partner already knows the strong suit and 
can surely get in to lead it. 

The discard from strength is to protect a 
possible trick in a weak suit. It is covered by 
the old maxim, “Discard from the suit you are 
not afraid of.” Three to a jack or ten may 
stop a suit, and it is well known that jack in 
one hand, queen in the other, either twice 
guarded, is a sure stopper. For that reason 
the player who holds either end of this impor- 
tant combination should not discard from it. 
With two or three to a queen or jack in one 
suit, four to ace king in another, the suit you 
are not afraid of is the ace-king suit, and that 
is the one to discard. 

The reverse discard is throwing away some 
card which can be followed by a smaller card 
in the same suit, such as six, four; instead of 
four, six. It is usual to pick a card as high as 
the seven for the first discard, if possible, in 
case only one discard can be made. This is 
sometimes called an “encouraging,” or “‘come- 
on” discard. It also asks the partner to protect 
some other suit, so that you shall not both 
weaken the same. 

It is highly important to prefer the protective 
discard to the reverse discard when there is a 
choice, yet many good players overlook this. 
Here is an illustration of the error. 














Z dealt and bid no trump, rubber game. A 
led a small spade, which Z won and returned, 
so as to get the lead in dummy for the double 
finesse in hearts. On the second spade B dis- 
carded a diamond, instead of starting a re- 
verse in clubs. A cleared the spades and 
dummy led another heart but the ace did not 
drop the king. The shift to diamonds made 
five by cards and won the rubber. 

If B keeps the diamonds, in which he holds 
part of the all-important combination that 
stops so many long suits, it will be impossible 
for Z to go to game, whether A clears the 
spades or leads a club after making the heart 
queen, provided B knows never to play the 
jack of diamonds second hand. 

The mistake made by B in this hand is in 
forgetting the stopping powers of three to a 
jack, if his partner has the queen. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





R. C. Mankowski, famous for his composition 
of problems in which an apparently simple 
idea is extremely difficult to carry out suc- 
The problem in the September num- 
ber was an excellent example of this style, the 
solution appearing in this issue of Vanity Fair 


cessfully. 











Problem VII 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 


want oniy three tricks. 


Answer to the September Froblem 

This was the distribution of the cards in 
No. VI, by R. C. Mankowski, whose picture 
appears in this issue: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks. The solution lies in pre- 
venting B from leading a diamond. 

Z starts with the spade four, which Y wins, 
leading a club. If B plays the six, Z plays the 
eight, allowing the queen to win. Whatever 
A leads, Z wins and makes two clubs, on 
which Y discards six and ace of spades. B’s 
discards determine the ending. 

If Z plays the ace of clubs at trick 2, A will 
throw in the queen, making B’s nine high. If 
B plays the nine second hand, Z plays ace and 
lets the queen make on the second round. 








LMOST every bridge player professes to 
know the eleven rule, but not one person 
in a hundred seems to understand it sufficient- 
ly to grasp every opportunity for its applica- 
tion. Some players do not think it worth 
applying unless the card led is as high’ as the 
seven; others use it only in no-trumpers; and 
others again never think of it except on an 
original lead. 

Many good players fail to make allowance 
for the influence it may have on the third 
hand’s play, and when the suit is led again do 
not stop to think of the possible high cards in 
the partner’s hand. Very few attach enough 
importance to the information carried as to the 
hopeless character of the suit opened, and the 
futility of trying to establish it. 

The history of this rule dates back to the 
early 80’s, when whist was the game, and 
duplicate had not even been heard of. At that 
time Thomas Whelan of Baltimore, afterward 
President of the American Whist League; 
E. C. Howell, inventor of the Howell Pair 
System; the late Dr. Walls, of Washington, 
myself and some others, played a good deal 
of whist in Baltimore. 

The fourth-best card in a suit of five was 
then called the penultimate, and in a suit of 
six the ante-penultimate. It was later chris- 
tened the card of uniformity, or the fourth- 
best, counting from the top of the suit, instead 
of from the bottom, and was led when the suit 
contained none of the regulation high-card 
combinations to lead from. 

There was no particular object in the lead 
in those days, except to show number when the 
smaller card fell; but it occurred to me to tab- 
ulate all the combinations of high cards that 
might be out against the leader when he did 
not begin with a high card; but led his fourth- 
best. I pasted the actual cards on a long slip 
of brown paper, the leader’s hands in one col- 
umn, the high cards against him opposite, in 
another column, and hung them up in my 
room to study them with a view to committing 
them all to memory. Part of it looked like this: 


Eight led Against e 
AQ108 KJ9 
AQQ8 KJ 10 
AJ 108 KQ9 
AJ98 KQ10 
Seven led Against 
AQ107 KJ98 
AQ97 KJ 108 
AQ87 KJ109 
AJ107 KQ98 
AJ97 KQ108 
AJ87 KQ109 


It struck me #s peculiar that when the lead 
was a certain card, the number of higher 
cards out against the leader was always the 
same; when an eight was led, it was always 
three; when a seven was led, always four, and 
so on down. 

Upon laying out a suit of cards in order it 
occurred to me that if they were all numbered, 
the jack being No. 11, the queen 12, and so 
on, and that if the lead were always the fourth- 
best, disregarding high-card leads, there would 
be no higher cards out against the leader if he 
started with the jack, or No. 11, only one if he 
started with the ten, two if he began with the 
nine, and so on down. (Continued on page 98) 
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(Below) Concave-vital type. 
Should not be argued with. 
Shaves neck. Extended 
tongue indicates adenoidal 
trouble and signifies inabili- 
ty to see two sides of a 
question. Should go on 
stage and play detective or 
politician parts 


i a RE ities cca 


(Left) Has a fund of racy 
stories and wears a gray derby, 
tilted on one side. Could sell 
limited editions of Balzac 


2 mae manne 


Follower type. Sings 
tenor and wears a soft 
collared shirt. Rolls his 
own, and spills the to- 
bacco over his waistcoat. 
Would do well as a pian- 
ist at a movie-house or at 
something to do with Art 


Motive type. Should never be given sedentary work. Looks well in a cutaway, 
dances with distinction, and should make considerable impression on lady cus- 
tomers if given his head. Is addicted to brilliantine and cork-tinped cigarettes 


Convex-motive types. Reading from left to right: 

army colonel. Exponent of discipline and universal military 

training; (b) timid, retiring nature, screams when riding on the 

scenic railway, and believes the editorials in his newspapers. 

Would do well in charge of the files. (c) Experienced state- 
legislator, should be addressed as “Cap” 


VANITY FAIR 


(Below) Convex-upper-con- 
cave-lower profile. Sensitive 
to criticism and easily em- 
barrassed by twitting. Wears 
a white string tie to busi- 
ness and, if a salesman on 
the road, should be sent to 
cover the Northern New 
England territory 











(a) Regular- 


(Right) Will makea good head- 
waiter or haberdashery sales- 
man. Doesn’t know what weare 
coming to if Labor keeps on 


Nordic type. Suffers 
from hay-fever. Easily 
imposed upon, but is 
given to brooding over 
insults in private. Be- 
lieves that the time has 
come when the proletari- 
at should have a chance 


Plodder type. Lacks im- 
agination, but would do 
well as a city magistrate. 
Wears a. stiiff-bosomed 
shirt every day and 
wheezes when he laughs 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL THOMPSON 


How To Read Character At Sight 


CIENCE, which used to concern itself with nothing but jolly old co- 
efficients of linear-expansion and the velocity of falling bodies, has now 
been brought up to date, and can be used in a business office just like a 
water-cooler or a filing cabinet. 
By subscribing to a course of ten lessons, a man may learn to tell, simply 
by noting the angle at which a prospective customer’s chin leaves his face, 


just what arguments will most appeal to him. An employer can determine 
whether applicants for positions are Plodders, Doeis, or in the Mental-motive 
and Mental-vital classes, by observing the convexity (or, if you choose, con- 
cavity) of their profiles. It all comes in the lessons. 

Above are some of these principles applied to canine psysiognomy. They 
certainly ought to work, now that you know the trick of the thing. 
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EOWIN LEVICK 


Walter Hagen, open champion, driving from the 9th tee at Baltusrol. To every golfer who is obsessed with a hoodoo, the fairway which stretches be- 
fore him as he drives resembles a mountain range, guarded by ravines and morasses, and many championship hopes have been lost beyond retrieval in 


these purely cerebral bunkers 


Queer Kinks of the Links 


Amazing Eccentricities, Duck-fits and Superstitions That Often Follow in the Wake of Golf 


mentioned was a normal and estimable 
citizen. 

He was a well known New York lawyer 
and so far as any one knew, his nervous sys- 
tem was under good control. 

That is to say, it was under control until 
he reached a golf course. Then, from the 
first tee to the last he was beset by fluttering 
duck-fits that made life a burden for all who 
played within his range. Any form of con- 


I: all other respects this man about to be 


By GRANTLAND RICE 
















PAUL THOMPSON 


Jim Barnes is a ,steady, stolid nerveless 
type of player who turns in the same low 
score day in and day out—until he reaches 
the open championship when he succumbs to 
the idea that fate will not permit him to win 


PAUL THOMPSON 
Tom McNamara (left) played his best 
golf in the last open championship, 
driving and approaching in faultless 
fashion; yet lost out because of his 
utter inability to sink twenty inch putts 
EDWIN LEVICK 
Gardiner White tells of a man who, 
though otherwise normal, would be 
completely upset by the noise of rust- 
ling grass—his game ruined by frag- 
ile merves and vivid imagination 


versation turned his mental status upside 
down. The slightest noise spoiled his entire 
day. Growing from bad to worse, he finally 
became a pest with whom no one cared to 
play. 

The golfer in question was keen enough 
to see the situation and one day he was miss- 
ing from his accustomed haunts. Additional 
days passed and he was still not among those 
topping, slicing and missing putts. And then 
one day, in a se- (Continued on page 88) 
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‘ fi 
ocial Aviation 
Air Service Clubs Formed in Many Cities with Important Plans and Democratic Ideals 
By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 

ERO clubs are not a new the country clubs were formed 
development in this with comprehensive plans for 
country. Their origin, taking care of the social, me- 

as a recognizable movement of chanical and other needs of 
large proportions, dates back to the big air fleets which would 
the dark days of aviation scon be circulating between all 
around 1904 when far-seeing cur centers of population. ss 
citizens anticipated—too soon But the air fleets did not wn 
—the tremendous progress and circulate. an 
expansion of aeronautics. The growth of aviation was a. 
They sprang up everywhere, not as rapid as was expected; ‘is 
almost before mechanical flight it was a matter of long years, ses 
was an accomplished fact. Mr. with the active brains of that yes 
Glidden, originator of the au- time handicapped by Congres- ont 
tomobile tour bearing his sional aphasia, by utter lack def 
name, started aero clubs in all of capital and public interest Les 
the cities where the Glidden and by the necessity of attack- aie 
Tour provided for an over- ing, carefully and accurately, ad 
night stop. In other parts of (Continued on page 94) ue 
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America’s Future in the Air 


Looking Backward and Forward in Our Aviation Program 


AR time aviation developed into a 
W number of special types of work— 

each with its particular requirements 
as far as personnel and material were con- 
cerned. No one will deny that each branch of 
aviation had great value—that the danger to 
the flying officers, both pilots and observers, 
was always present and about in the same de- 
gree Whether the work engaged in was pur- 
suit, bombardment, artillery direction, or re- 
connaissance. What one machine lacked in 
defensive power it made up in ability to talk 
hack to its enemy by counter attacking or run- 
ning—and our little single seater pursuit ma- 
chines had speed, maneuvering ability, good 
visibility, and two crackling machine guns, to 
make up for the lonesomeness of riding about 
on the roof of the war alone. 

Granting that the danger and effectiveness 
of one branch of war flying is about the same 
as the others—it seems perfectly natural that 
the young flier going through his early train- 
ing should long to become a pursuit pilot, 
whose only duty as far as the general public 
was concerned was to shoot down a few Huns 
first—and then spend the balance of his life 
telling how he did it, by word of mouth or 
via the inky fountain pen. But there was 
something more to our branch of avi- 
ation than this. ' 

While most of the fun came from | 
combat work with enemy planes, the 
ground strafing, the raiding of enemy 
airdromes, the strategical and tactical 
handling of forces on local fronts and 
on the complete front, all went to 
make up a diversified schedule of 
work, 





Balloon Attacks 


HERE is only one branch of our 

work that I did not really care 
for—balloon attacks. I have seen 
over ten Hun machine guns about a 
Boche sausage balloon just waiting to 
discourage any impolite interference } 
on the part of a “brave and intrepid 
birdman.” Not satisfied with these 
machine guns, there were the regular 
anti-aircraft | guns—‘Archies’’—and 
a most devilish device nicknamed the 
“Flaming Onion.” Evidently made 
of phosphorus, these balls came up in 
strings of about a dozen—flaming to 
a diameter of 15 to 18 inches. They 
moved slowly, but how sure they were! 
One could see them start up from the 
ground, but no matter how far away 
they might be when first seen, or 
how rapidly one changed the course 
of his machine, they always seemed 
just barely to pass by the wing or 
tail or fuselage. If psychology has 
as much to do with victory or defeat 
as we are told—then the “Flaming 
Onion” was a considerable addition to 
the morale-breaking weapons of the 
enemy. 

This balloon hunting has held pe- 
culiar attraction for some men. A 
Belgian ace, for instance, has de- 
stroved somewhere near thirty of the 





. i 


Landis of Chicago. 
ace and was officially credited with 12 German planes. 


By REED G. LANDIS, D. F. C. 


things in flames. Our own gallant pilot Luke 
received credit for setting nearly twenty on 
fire. 


The Future of the Air Service 


HE future of the Air Service is written in 

invisible ink. It will take time to dis- 
close our governmental policies, and on them 
very largely depends the development of the 
science of aviation in these United States. It 
is my sincere hope that we have learned our 
lesson, and will keep abreast the rest of the 
world. It is not insane to visualize complete 
aerial wars without ground troops even mak- 
ing contact with the enemy; and it is not fool- 
ish to say that armies and navies cannot oper- 
ate now without a very strong air service. 

To me the separate Air Service seems to be 
the only proper medium for the development of 
Aviation. The present system which places 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Postal flying 
under distinct organizations not only having 
no connection or cooperation—but in several 
cases actual competition and antagonism—is 
most inefficient and wasteful. It is a genuine 
stumbling block in the path of air progress. 
While the various air services are subordinated 
to the Army or Navy or Post Office they will 








Major Reed G. Landis and his father, Judge Kennesaw Mountain 
Major Landis is the second living American 
He is the 


author of “On the Roof of the War.” 


naturally receive only a portion of the appro- 
priation and attention they deserve—and lack- 
ing a spokesman interested solely in aviation 
in the highest council of our government, they 
will undoubtedly drop back to the old pre- 
war condition in spite of the attempts of those 
in charge to nurture them into healthy con- 
dition. 

The latest plan is to take the present avia- 
tion sections of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Post Office Departments and make 
them directly responsible to a new Cabinet 
member. This will make certain that in each 
branch of the Air Service there will be men 
familiar with their work. Army pilots for 
land work, Navy men for the flying boats, etc. 
So far so good,—but to my mind it will be 
necessary to go still further for true effec- 
tiveness. 

Let the newly created Secretary of the Air 
call into being an Air Council, composed of 
the heads of the various sub-divisions ex officio, 
and such other experts as may be found ad- 
visable. Let this Council coordinate the efforts 
of the several departments, let it consider regu- 
lation for air travel and navigation, place under 
it the one experimental division for the entire 
Air Service, make it responsible to the Secre- 
tary of the Air for the general mainte- 
nance and operation of the Air Service. 
To accomplish this result it will be 
vitally important that the members of 
the council be selected solely on a basis 
‘of experience and practical knowledge. 





Civilian Flying 


| id has become apparent that civilian 
flying is badly in need of direction. 
It should, for instance, be impossible 
for untested machines to fly over cities. 
The various types of machines should 
be forced to undergo government tests 
to determine their strength and safety 
before being distributed to the general 
public. Pilots should be strictly ex- 
amined at stated periods from the 
standpoint of flying ability and also 
with a view to ascertaining their 
physical condition. In this way the 
problem of accidents in relation to 
miles flown may be greatly reduced. 

The official directing the civilian 
flying should be able not only to regu- 
late but encourage and promote gen- 
eral aviation. Thus a very consider- 
able potential air power will be 
created — for peace-time pilots can 
quickly be taught the ways of war, 
and because an aerial freight carry- 
ing machine with slight alterations 
will be an admirable bomber. The 
latest move of the Army Air Service 
in establishing fields throughout the 
country and furnishing hangars is a 
step in the proper direction, but it is 
only one step in a long march. 

A powerful Air Service is the best 
peace insurance possible. We must 
not let our policy lapse; for we can no 
longer afford to let other nations have 
the monopoly in developing the con- 
quest of the air. 
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The Growler, a beautiful closed car 
built by the custom department of the 
Locomobile Company, following out the 
lines of old English coach work. Its 
mame has descended from the public 
hacks of that time and is a tribute to 








the courtesy of the early drivers 


The Open Season for Closed Cars 


Fall Styles in Custom Built and Stock Cars and the Re-opening of the Automobile Salon 


ET us grant first the obvi- 

ous truth, that a made-to- 

order, hand-built custom 
automobile body is capable of 
more minute refinement than a 
car which is the result of quan- 
tity production. Then let us 
look at the latest examples of the 
cars of both types. We will no- 
tice a rather remarkable thing— 
that some of the stock cars of 
the enclosed type are fully as 
up-to-date and as beautiful in 
their fittings as the majority of 
the custom built cars. 

It seems to be a race between 
the two classes of manufacturer 
to attain perfection of detail and 
the ultimate in luxury and com- 
fort. We are all familiar with 
the almost unlimited lengths to 
which the best makers of cus- 
tom bodies will go at times to 
fulfill the wishes of a particu- 
larly fastidious customer. But 
those who have not followed re- 
cent developments closely will 
be surprised at the manner in 
which this same effort is being 
carried out in the stock car 
world. 

Of course, the stock car peo- 
ple are at this disadvantage: 
They cannot know that all peo- 
ple will want the luxurious fit- 
tings which some of them are 
now putting in their newest cre- 
ations. There is the possibility 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 





A touring car built by the Holbrook Body Company on a Cadillac chassis for 
E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia. Note the Rolls Royce type of hood 





The touring car above has now become a smart brougham for city driving, 
being completely convertible from one type to the other in a moment 


that some people may consider 
a car “overdone” if it comes 
supplied with all the little nice- 
ties which have appeared within 
the past two seasons. But the 
manufacturers are taking a 
chance on the well known hu- 
man tendency to feel that it is 
impossible to be too comfortable 
and—well, let us look at some 
of the new cars. 

At the risk of getting trady 
I want to drag three or four of 
this year’s models of well known 
stock closed cars up on the plat- 
form and look them over. 

Take the King, for instance. 
This car is called a ‘“Limoudan” 
by the company, because it com- 
bines the features of a limousine 
and a sedan. In its tonneau it 
has an interior clock, a beauti- 
ful vanity case, a dome light de- 
tached from the roof for indirect 
lighting, silk window curtains, 
a dictaphone for use when the 
front panel of glass is raised to 
exclude the chauffeur, comfor- 
table foot cushions, easily reg- 
ulated ventilating openings in 
the roof over the passengers and 
over the driver, window regula- 
tors of particularly ornate de- 
sign, conveniently located read- 
ing lights in the back corners en- 
closed behind frosted cut glass 
and a cigar holder and match 

(Continued on page 90) 





Brunn and Company have here created a fine runabout on a Mercer chassis 
with a striking Winter top and a pair of novel lamps 


Read the description of this Phianna in the article. It is a study in 
careful unpretentiousness for town and country use 
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“Tourosine” is the 
name given to this new 
Cole “8” combination 
of touring car and 
limousine. Like all 
the new Cole models it 
has flush panels, elim- 
inating all protrusions 


The super-six touring 
limousine, newest of 
Hudson creations, with 
an adjustable glass 
partition for formal or 
informal driving, has 
the up-to-date features 
of most new cars and 
others all its own 


Steam may or may not 
replace gasoline even- 
tually. Meanwhile, the 
Stanley goes right on 
being popular—in four 
models—because it sat- 
isfies and has ease of 
control and lots of 
power. Here we have 
the new  4-passenger 
coupe, with body by 
Currier Cameron Co. 








This is a page of fine 
new stock cars. Here 
is the 1920 Haynes 7- 
passenger limousine, 
with beautiful uphol- 
stery and coach work 
and many features of 
luxury and utility 


Staggard seating and 
an auxiliary seat pro- 
vide for four people in 
the Cole  sportcoupé, 
which has dome and 
corner lights, floor heat- 
er and other car com- 
forts among its assets 











Increasingly popular, 
the Essex combines the 
comfort and luxury of 
a large car with the 
light weight and small 
upkeep expenses. of 
smaller models. This 
is the new Sedan, with 
oceans of room for five 


Bek 
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(1) Double - breasted 
easy-hanging Chester- 
field overcoat with 
velvet collar and nar- 
row velvet cuffs 


For the Well 
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(2) Three-button frock 
coat. The lapels are 
partly faced with silk 
and are rolled to the 
second button 








Dressed Man 


A Few Formal Models for Fall and a Word on the Relation of Art to Clothes 


ANY reams have been written by the 
M psychologist and by his more commer- 

cial disciple, the modern business man, 
touching the psychological effect which smart 
clothes have upon the wearer and upon those 
with whom he comes into contact. While both 
of these advocates of the “Ten Pound Look” 
have treated the subject from different angles 
they have pointed the same moral, namely, that 
the well-groomed appearance is a business as- 
set and that it is one of the fifty-seven varieties 
of that elusive and intangible commodity called 
“the secret of success.” 

The psychologist has dealt with what might 
be termed the “subjective phase” of 
the question and has demonstrated 
that well selected clothes and spotless 
linen are conducive to wholesome opti- 
mism and a contagious confidence in 
one’s abilities. A case in point being, 
perhaps, the preacher who always bor- 
rowed a dollar just before the sermon 
because he could speak with greater 
confidence and conviction when he 
had money in his pocket. On the 
other hand, the business man of the 
modern school confines himself to 
what we will term the “objective side” 
of the matter and appears to give 
thought only to the effect which cor- 
rect and smart attire will have upon 
his colleagues in the business fra- 
ternity. 

All of this is undoubtedly true. We 
know one business man who con- 
fessed that he deliberately postponed 


an important business conference simply be- 
cause he was dressed for rainy weather and 
was not satisfied with his appearance. We 
suspect, however, that this principle is often 
used to cloak another impulse, namely, a real 
desire to be well dressed and to give expression 
to one’s sensibilities and good taste through the 
medium of personal attire as well as through 
one’s choice in pictures, automobiles, archi- 
tecture or office furniture. 

Some time, somewhere, some man, presuma- 
bly a self-made American, must have voiced 
the philosophy that the man who gave any 
thought to his clothes and was not partial to 





Neckwear should suggest luxurious fullness whether 
it be a bat wing or a full throwover wedding scarf 


shirt sleeves and baggy trousers was no man. 
This probably sounded like real, red-blooded 
gospel at the time and so it gained currency 
and popularity as a symbol of virility and 
business genius until it became almost a re- 
ligion with most men who were otherwise per- 
fectly sane. The suspicion seemed to grow 
that General Grant’s cigar made him president 
of the United States and that the real secret 
of Edison’s genius was his characteristic neck- 
tie. 

But now a new light is beginning to dawn 
and many of us are asking why we spend two 
hours selecting wall paper for our libraries 
which few people see and two minutes 
choosing our clothes which are seen by 
everybody. The great discovery has 
been made that J. P. Morgan was a 
fairly good business man in spite of 
the fact that he was always well 
groomed and that Alfred Noyes writes 
excellent poetry considering the fact 
that he “dresses like a banker.” So 
now that it is settled that being well 
dressed is no reproach to one’s man- 
hood and that it is so far from being 
a practical liability that it actually 
helps in business, let us admit that 
the real reason why we like good 
clothes is the same as the reason why 
we like a smart, new automobile or an 
attractive interior—simply because 
they are good to look at and because 
they are another means of expressing 
our good taste. Once this admission is 
made, progress is rendered easy. 
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Scarf pins for formal or informal 
wear. Diamond horseshoe trifoil 
center (left). Cabochon sapphire, 
single pearl, star sapphire and re- 
versible diamond and ruby circle 





Both star (upper) and cabochon 

sapphires in the smaller sizes are 

always in good taste whether for 
formal or informal day wear 








(3) Two-button cutaway with full 

lapels and rather long skirt, and 

double-breasted waistcoat in white 
or pastel shades 


Large star 
sapphires and 
oblong blood- 
stones with 
narrow, chased 
gold border, 
are appropri- 
ate for for- 
mal and infor- 
mal day wear 





OTHING in the way of 

clothes offers greater oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of one’s 
taste in color, cut and fabric 
than does the attire for formal 
and semi-formal day wear.  Be- 
cause they are designed for social 
and pleasurable occasions, morc 
liberties may be taken with re- 
gard to ornamentation than would 
be good taste in sacque or busi- 
ness clothes. Even the conven- 
tional Chesterfield (1) overcoat 
is being made more interesting 
simply by the addition of the nar- 
row velvet cuff. Such a cout 
should preferably be worn over 
formal day or evening clothes. 
The frock coat offers much great- 
er latitude for the man of indi- 
vidual taste to indulge his desire 
for variety. One of the most at- 
tractive and interesting models we 
have seen is the three-button type 
(2) having the lapel, which is 
rolled to the second button, part- 
ly faced with silk. The richness 
of this model is further enhanced 
by the bold wing collar, white 





Two ready-to-wear overcoats of the ulster type which embody many of 
the elements of good style 























(4) Single-breasted Chesterfield 

overcoat with velvet collar and 

-very bold lapels. A narrow band 
of velvet edges the cuffs 


Links for in- 
formal or semi- 
formal day 
wear, in square 
lapis lazuli 
with chased 
gold border, 
and polished 
gold with blue 
enamel lines 





waistcoat and = full throwover 
black scarf. 

Speaking of scarves, it might 
be interesting for the reader to 
note how much more richly 
dressed a man appears when his 
necktie is of goodly size. We do 
not refer to the pillowy knots and 
billowing ends which character- 
ize the cravats of our waist- 
seamed young men. On the other 
hand, a scarf should suggest lux- 
urious fullness whether it be a 
full throwover or a bat wing. 
The bow tie should be long 
enough to bring the ends about 
opposite the sides of the neck as 
shown in (3). The two-button 
cutaway there illustrated is simi- 
lar to the English models such as 
were seen at the King’s garden 
party and with its rather long 
tails and bold lapels will make 
its appearance on Fifth Avenuc 
this fall. At the same time, the 
single-breasted Chesterfield. (4). 
very dignified with its straight 
lines, slender skirt and bold la- 
pels, will frequently be seen. The 
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Dark green leather diary 
and card case with edg- 
ing of solid gold, so 
made as to be flexible, 











Black leather diary and 
card case with gold cor- 
ners and 14 Kt. gold pen- 
cil, for formal or infor- 








for formal or informal use 


mal use 


(5) Evening tail-coat with peaked collar, silk faced to the buttonhole and four-button 
waistcoat with short points. The lapels of the dinner jacket are rather bold and the waist- 


severity of this attractive model is relieved by 
a narrow band of velvet at the cuff-line and 
the slant pocket at the breast. 

It will be noticed that the suggestion of 
fullness about the shoulders which character- 
izes the informal and semi-formal sacques for 
the coming fall is carried out in all of these 
more formal models as is the wide opening at 
the neck. This pleasing effect is being em- 
bodied in some of our ready-made garments, 
many of which are excellently designed. 

Apropos of what has been said about clothes 
as another medium for expressing one’s taste 
for things attractive and artistic, the reader 
will find a quest for distinctive jewelry just as 
interesting as a search for a rare piece of hall- 
marked silver or any other form of art which 
might claim his particular affection. Need- 
less to say, things big, colorful, intricate 
or brilliant are not necessarily distinctive 
or artistic and very often they are not in 
good taste. There are countless thou- 
sands of more or less expensive scarf pins 
and cuff links in the world and yet the 
selection of one which is artistic and in 
good taste is sufficiently difficult to make 
it a rather absorbing business. 

One should select an article of jewelry, 
whether it be a scarf pin, or cuff links, in 
much the same way as he would buy a 
vase, a print or a bit of ivory. He should 
buy because he wants the article for its 
artistic merit rather than because he needs 
it. Some of the very simplest designs are 
most desirable for they are invariably dig- 
nified and therefore in good taste. On 
page 77 of this issue we are showing sev- 
eral scarf pins and cuff links which are 
well worth having in one’s collection. 
Cabochon and star sapphires are unob- 
trusive and at the same time very rich and 
when simply mounted, make very desirable 





coat has a soft rolled collar 
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Three fine linen handker- 
chiefs of excellent pattern. 
One is hand woven 
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All-bark malacca sticks with tortoise shell, gold and 
silver caps for formal and semi-formal use 


links or pins. The blood stone and lapis la- 
zuli, while they are more colorful are equally 
interesting and not so expensive. 

Contrary to orthodox opinion, formal eve- 
ning clothes are susceptible to various treat- 
ments which, when judiciously introduced, will 
individualize one’s attire without making it 
look ‘‘flashy” or violating the principles of 
good taste. There is certainly no sound reason 
why all evening tail coats should look alike 
except, perhaps, that most attempts to intro- 
duce individual features have led to extremes. 
This fact has to a great extent discouraged 
acceptable innovations and has led to a gen- 
eral standardizing of the full dress suit which 
makes noticeable even a slight deviation from 
the stereotyped form. The fact that any given 

feature is noticeable certainly does not 
mark it as bad form, but unless a man is 
generally known to have good taste his 
less enlightened brethren are apt to cast 
a suspicious eye over his clothes and dis- 
approve them simply because they are dif- 
ferent. If he happens to be socially promi- 
nent the same people will imitate him for 
the same reason. So, as we have said, 
there is really no sound reason why eve- 
ning tail coats should be treated as though 
they were uniforms or liveries. 

One of the interesting new models which 
will be worn by some of those gentlemen 
whose good taste might well serve as a 
criterion is shown in (5). A slight de- 
parture from conventional standards has 
been introduced here by facing the lapels 
with silk only to the buttonhole. It will 
be noticed too that the four-button vest 
has somewhat more waist than is usual 
and that the points are short and slightly 
rounded. In the case of the loop-button 
dinner jacket, the collar and lapels are 
rather wide, the latter having a good round 
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swing into the waist, thus permitting a full 
display of white shirt in contrast with which 
the broad black silk lapels look very rich. 

The mention of evening clothes naturally 
brings up the question of taste in canes for 
formal use. The selection of a stick should 
be governed by the same motive that dictates 
one’s choice of jewelry. Large and flashy 
caps are in just as bad taste as are large and 
flashy scarf pins and the crook handle for 
evening use is prohibited. On page 78 we are 
showing four very good models all of which 
may be carried with formal clothes during 
the day or evening. On the same page are 
three handkerchiefs which will appeal to the 
man with an eye for fine linen. All of them 
are simple and attractive patterns, the mid- 
dle one being the product of the hand frame. 

The gentleman of senatorial age or aspect 
will find the Chesterfield coat shown (6) on 
this page decidedly acceptable and becoming. 
It is a double-breasted model with long, bold 
lapel and full flare to the skirt, which is 
rather long and makes a smart and com- 
fortable garment for wear over evening clothes 
when winter is in the air. 

The locust has long ago sounded his warn- 
ing of approaching frost, the hunt clubs are 
already preparing to take the field, and horse 
show time is looming up on the horizon, so a 
brief description of some distinctive models 
in equestrian attire will not be amiss in this 
article. ‘The gentleman who contemplates 
taking active part in the ring will find the 
two models shown (7) on page 80 very in- 
teresting. ‘The one at the left is the less 
formal and consists of a black cutaway, with 
a good wide swing in the skirt from the 
front to the tails, yellow cord breeches and 
black boots without tops. The stock, 
of course, is white, but the shirt may 
be colored in one of the pastel shades. 

The other model is a very formal type 

very appropriate for wear in the show- 

ing of special classes. ‘The coat is a 
black cutaway with less sweep and 
flare to the skirts. The trousers are 
dark blue and are strapped over var- 
nished gaiter boots. The gloves and 
stock are white but, as in the other 
model, the shirt may be some delicate 
pastel shade. 

The shad-belly pink hunt coat shown 
in (8), though it smacks of Pickwickian 
days, is so rare now as to amount al- 
most to an innovation and certainly it 
is a very welcome and refreshing one. 
Very little skirt is visible from the front, 
there being just enough to form a bor- 
der or frame for the white cord breeches. 
The primrose vest and pink boot tops 
are in perfect accord with the general 
richness of this costume which, when 
it appears on the field, will add greatly 
to one of the most picturesque and col- 
orful scenes 
that society 
ever evolved. 

This refer- 
ence to hunt- 
ing garb 
brings to 
mind just one 
more indica- 
tion of the 
connection 


This wide- 
tibbed, heavy 
silk sock comes 
in shades of 
blue and brown 























(6) Four-button double-breasted Chesterfield with 
bold lapels shaped-in waist and flared skirt 





A ready-to-wear evening tail-coat which is youthful in cut, 
but conservatively styled 
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between art and dress. Perhaps the same 
instinct which prompted Corot to introduce 
into his landscapes a spot of red actuated the 
man who first conceived the idea of wearing 
a red coat, which, in sporting parlance, is 
dubbed “pink”, to the hunt. No one with an 
eye for color could fail to approve the re- 
sulting effect and it would seem as though 
the red hunt coat had finally become an 
integral part of the more aristocratic British 
landscapes. How firmly it has become rooted 
in the realm of decorative art is evidenced by 
the predilection which many men have for 
old English hunting prints and by the fact 
that on Fifth Avenue one is almost certain to 
find in some book shop window an old vol- 
ume on English sports opened to show an 
illustration of the hunt. 

If one is sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to devote some time to research he will be 
entertained in observing how, in the past, men 
have instinctively dressed in harmony with 
their backgrounds. In fact the mere mention 
of this point brings to mind Holbein’s pic- 
tures of jovial Flemings, and rich costumes 
which found their settings in the court scenes 
of Louis XIV, and even the simple but stately 
robes of the ancient Greeks among the classic 
columns and arches of their age. 

It may be said that this harmony between 
costume and background resulted simply from 
the fact that contemporary taste determined 
the nature of each and that men did not 
deliberately sit down and figure out just what 
kind of clothes would look best in their par- 
ticular environments. This may be true, but 
the fact remains that they did express their 
artistic taste and standards in their clothes 
as well as in their art and decorations. It is 
too much to suppose that men’s instincts 
in this respect have died, for they 
are a heritage of the ages. The origin 
of dress is a subject with which more 
than one psychologist has dealt and in 
an article written not long ago one of 
them went so far as to prove that mod- 
esty was the effect, not the cause, of 
clothes and that, among tropical peo- 
ples at least, the evolution of dress re- 
sulted simply from a desire for personal 
adornment. 

So if the world, particularly the new 
world, had not grown super-practical, 
if more time were given to leisure, if 
being crushed into subways and elevat- 
ors were not the order of the day, art 
as well as practicability would dictate 
our taste in dress. As it is, however, 
those features of our clothes which re- 
quire the exercise of taste and discrimi- 
nation in their selection, such as shirts, 
collars, cravats, gloves, socks and shoes, 
are so standardized in form at least as 
to have lost command over the attention 
of most men. In fact it is only when a 
man is con- 
fronted with 
the prospect 
of attending 
a formal 
function that 
he realizes 
how little he 
knows about 
dress. Even 
then his quest 


Fine ribbed 
heavy silk sock 
underwoven in 
blue, red or 
in deep purple 
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(7) A black cutaway with yellow cord breeches and black boots and a more formal type worn with dark 
blue trousers and tattersall waistcoat in the showing of special classes 


for information goes only to the matter of the 
correct costume and involves the question as to 
whether he should wear a cutaway or an eve- 
ning tail coat at a six o’clock wedding. Very 
little thought as to what kind and color his 
cravat should be and what is good taste in 
shoes and shirts is given by this man who has 
not considered his clothes for the past year or 
more. Many of the letters received recently 
by this department have inquired as to what is 
the correct costume to be worn at an afternoon 
wedding at the sea shore or in the country. 
The answer is, simply, that the most acceptable 
costume for an afternoon wedding, whether it 
be in the city. or country, is the cutaway. Be- 
yond this, the question as to how much latitude 
a man has in the choice of clothes for such an 
occasion is governed by the dress of the ladies. 
If they dress properly for the occasion he 
should do likewise. 
It is nothing more 
than a simple mat- 
ter of courtesy, but, 
without perhaps 
considering this 
fact, the man’s 
chief concern is, we 
sometimes suspect, 
to find out how far 
he may go in avoid- 
ing the too often 
unfamiliar ground 
of correct dress for 
formal occasions. 
This is what that 
sturdy “two fisted” 
gospel mentioned in 
the beginning of 
this article has led 





White hunting stock to. Even among 
suitable for wear with ‘ . 1 
bunt and ring clothes some men of cul- 


tural attainments there seems to be an uneasy 
suspicion that their prestige in the community 
might suffer a set-back if it became known 
that their attitude toward dress was any- 
thing more than a distant and impersonal one 
amounting almost to cold disdain. We were 
very much amused not long ago by just such 
a man, whose taste was excellent and who al- 
ways gave one the impression that somehow 
his clothes were “different”. On having this 
fact called to his attention he confessed that it 
was his secret habit to spend half a minute in 
the morning choosing a necktie which was not 
incompatible with his shirt, but that, for fear 
someone would discover this fact, he sometimes 
deliberately violated the custom. Now this 
man’s prestige in the business world is ac- 
knowledged the country over and yet even he 
was not immune to the “two fisted” ghost. 

So it is not a bit surprising that one can 
sometimes walk up Fifth Avenue for several 
blocks and not meet a single man who could 
properly be described as well-dressed even 
though he passes several whose annual dis- 
bursements for clothes run into the thousands. 
When one considers the fact that about ten 
thousand new clothing and haberdashery shops 
were opened during the first five months of this 
year, it is decidedly safe to say that men think 
a whole lot more about clothes than they would 
have us believe for they seem to be buying 
them in no small quantity, and when one sees 
how little they get for their money, the laugh 
is certainly on those who think they are indif- 
ferent to the matter of good taste in dress. 

The fault is not always with the things they 
buy but most often with the way they buy them. 
The man who affects the casual, hit-or-miss 
method in the selection of his shirts and cravats 
can and will be very badly dressed in spite of 
the fact that he patronizes the best haherdasher 


on the Avenue, while the man of more economi- 
cal tendency, but better taste and judgment, 
will be decidedly well dressed. 

It may be, however, that this disproportion 
between cost and effect is not due in every 
case to any disregard, real or affected, for good 
taste. There is an obvious lack of example or 
standard in this country by which men can 
profit, or measure the degree of their taste. 
The class of people here who are supposed to 
foster the arts and whose traditions fit them to 
serve as guides in the matter of dress, are in a 
very small minority and practically segregated, 
so their influence is not effective. 

The only other form in which a style crite- 
rion for men can exist is in that of publications 
performing the same function to some degrec 
as our women’s publications. Perhaps the 
reason why such periodicals have not sprung 
up and flourished 
in this country is 
due to the disas- 
trous careers of 
those which were 
started in England 
at one time and 
another during the 
past hundred and 
fifty years. The 
story of some of 
these attempts and 
failures is briefly 
sketched in a 
little book called 
“Clothes and the 
Man,” written by 
one who styles him- 
self “The ‘Major’ 
of Today,” and be- 
cause the account is 
amusing tonosmall 





Black boot to be worn 
with ring costume 
which is shown in (7) 
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degree we will take the liberty of quoting 
from its pages: 

“In January, 1777, was published the 
Magazine 4 la Mode, or Fashionable Miscel- 
laney, adapted to the use of people of fashion 
of both sexes, and calculated to convey early 
and useful information to those who are in 
any respect concerned in furnishing articles 
of dress either in town or country.” It might 
be inferred from that that the magazine was 
intended for “the trade,”’ but a glance through 
its pages corrects that idea. ‘The introductory 
note to Number One reads rather curiously 
nowadays: “At a time when so many maga- 
zines are extant it may be expected that one 
thing should be alleged in support of the util- 
ity of the present plan!”. The editor goes on 
to say that for some years past little pocket- 
books with engraved frontispieces have been 
offered to ladies and gentlemen, but that as 
they were issued annually they were not of 
much use as guides to the fashions! Then 
follows a coloured picture of a gentleman 
in the fashionable undress of the period, 
accompanied by a description, together with 
the name and address of the tailor who sup- 
plied the information. After that the editor 
of this fashionable journal lapses into a lec- 
ture on geography. He makes no excuse for 
this whatever and seems to pride himself upon 
giving away a map... . 

The remainder of the first number of the 
Magazine a la Mode is given up to miscel- 
laneous reading, chiefly poetry. They were 
great on poetry in those days. The next num- 
ber contains no reference to dress at all. In 
the March number there was a statement that 
owing to the death, and consequently the 
mourning for the King of Portugal, all the 
fashions had been postponed. The magazine 
was filled up with an essay on politeness, ob- 
servations on the Russian Empire, and other 
interesting matters. The writer in the April 
number pleaded that there had been an acci- 
dent to the picture, but he threw out a few 
general hints with regard to the fashions. 
The same writer seems to have been most 
grievously hard up for copy in the May num- 
ber, for he says that the dress of the fashion- 
able young men of the period is almost too 
absurd to be described. So he doesn’t describe 
it, but gives instead a little essay on nosegays, 
and tells you that a nosegay is essential, and 
that nosegays can be bought at all prices from 
half-a-crown to a guinea. The flower girl of 
the period must have had a rosy time. In 
June there is a picture of a gentleman in 
full dress. In July we hear that no altera- 
tions in the fashions worth noticing 
have taken place. In August we 
have a picture of a gentleman in 
fashionable riding dress accompanied 
by an article on the situation of af- 
fairs in Madras. We hear in Sep- 
tember that there has been no 
change in the fashions, and in the 
October number we get a life of 
Shakespeare, a geography lesson, 
and a dissertation on the government 
of China. (The editor couldn’t have 
had any conscience.) The dress 
writer probably felt ashamed of 
himself when he started to write his 
November copy. He meant to fill 
the space somehow, so he started off 
with “the old trite observation that 
there is nothing new under the sun 
cannot be more properly applied 
than when we speak of articles of 
dress.” He breaks down soon after 
that and gives us an historical por- 

















(8) Pink shad-belly hunt coat with white cord 
breeches, primrose waistcoat and black, pink 
topped boots 
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Buck horn handle hunting crop with braided cord shank and silver 


band, and plaited kangaroo hide riding crops with pistol grip 
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trait of Queen Elizabeth. In the December 
number there is no mention of fashions, but 
we get a history of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Meditation upon the sad fate of the said 
Mary seems to have had a fatal effect upon 
this languishing literary venture for the De- 
cember number was its last gasp. 

The next publication devoted to the sub- 
ject of men’s attire was published in June, 
1786. This was “The Fashionable Maga- 
zine, or ladies’ and gentlemen’s monthly rec- 
ord of new fashions, being a complete univer- 
sal repository of taste and elegance for both 
sexes.” Regarding this venture, the author 
above quoted says, ‘In his preface the editor 
says that the ‘dominion of fashion has been 
so universally established in this country that 
a magazine issuing its decrees must be allowed 
to appear with singular propriety.’ He con- 
siders it astonishing that in an age of literary 
adventure this eligible plan should have been 
hitherto overlooked and a leading trait in a 
national character have remained undefined. 
The task was going to be an arduous one, 
and the extreme difficulty of executing it with 
any sort of propriety (they loved that word) 
had probably ‘deterred less aspiring indi- 
viduals from making the attempt, even had 
the idea occurred to them.’ To catch the 
evanescent modes of dress and portray them 
with fidelity and exactitude, we read ‘is 
neither an easy nor a trivial labour; never- 
theless we are emboldened by promises of 
the most effectual assistance and the hopes 
of an adequate reward boldly to enter the 
lists against all the enemies of refinement in 
dress as well as in manners, and to endeavor 
to add one more wreath to the many that 
have already encircled Brittania’s polished 
brows. While gay descriptions of dress, 
fashions and amusements are confessedly the 
distinguishing characteristics of our plan, we 
wish it to be understood that literature of 
every species, excellent in its kind and col- 
laterally connected with the leading principles 
of the work, will be cultivated with assiduity 
under the auspices of the editor, and exhibited 
to the public in such a style of superior ac- 
curacy and perfection as cannot fail to com- 
mand esteem while it furnishes amusement.’ 
The writer concludes: ‘We have therefore 
ventured to usher our labours into the work 
with an elegance, and consequently an ex- 
pense, which nothing but the most unbounded 
encouragement can repay, assured that if our 
abilities are found equal to our endeavours, 
a generous and discerning public will imme- 
diately recognize our deserts and reward us 
with a liberal hand.’ ” 

It appears, however, that the con- 
temporary public proved to be neith- 
er generous nor discerning. For, 
“the first number of the Fashionable 
Magazine appeared in June, and the 
last in December of the same year!” 
The first number began well, but 
there was a great deal of padding 
and many pages of poetry. One 
correspondent writes from the coun- 
try for information about the fash- 
ionable slang of the day. He says 
he has been indulging himself in a 
full use of that expressive word 
twaddle! The editor discovered an 
excellent means of filling up space. 
He published a list of places of 
fashionable resort every month. All 
of which goes to prove that the fash- 
ion editor whose perspective on his 
subject can be obstructed by a nose- 
gay will presently ‘‘flivver”. 
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(7) A black cutaway with yellow cord breeches and black boots and a more formal type worn with dark 
blue trousers and tattersall waistcoat in the showing of special classes 


for information goes only to the matter of the 
correct costume and involves the question as to 
whether he should wear a cutaway or an eve- 
ning tail coat at a six o’clock wedding. Very 
little thought as to what kind and color his 
cravat should be and what is good taste in 
shoes and shirts is given by this man who has 
not considered his clothes for the past year or 
more. Many of the letters received recently 
by this department have inquired as to what is 
the correct costume to be worn at an afternoon 
wedding at the sea shore or in the country. 
The answer is, simply, that the most acceptable 
costume for an afternoon wedding, whether it 
be in the city. or country, is the cutaway. Be- 
yond this, the question as to how much latitude 
a man has in the choice of clothes for such an 
occasion is governed by the dress of the ladies. 
If they dress properly for the occasion he 
should do likewise. 
It is nothing more 
than a simple mat- 
ter of courtesy, but, 
without perhaps 
considering this 
fact, the man’s 
chief concern is, we 
sometimes suspect, 
to find out how far 
he may go in avoid- 
ing the too often 
unfamiliar ground 
of correct dress for 
formal occasions. 
This is what that 
sturdy “two fisted” 
gospel mentioned in 
the beginning of 
this article has led 





Whice bunting stock to. Even among 
suitable for wear with a 
bunt and ring clothes some men of cul- 


tural attainments there seems to be an uneasy 
suspicion that their prestige in the community 
might suffer a set-back if it became known 
that their attitude toward dress was any- 
thing more than a distant and impersonal one 
amounting almost to cold disdain. We were 
very much amused not long ago by just such 
a man, whose taste was excellent and who al- 
ways gave one the impression that somehow 
his clothes were “different”. On having this 
fact called to his attention he confessed that it 
was his secret habit to spend half a minute in 
the morning choosing a necktie which was not 
incompatible with his shirt, but that, for fear 
someone would discover this fact, he sometimes 
deliberately violated the custom. Now this 
man’s prestige in the business world is ac- 
knowledged the country over and yet even he 
was not immune to the “two fisted’’ ghost. 

So it is not a bit surprising that one can 
sometimes walk up Fifth Avenue for several 
blocks and not meet a single man who could 
properly be described as well-dressed even 
though he passes several whose annual dis- 
bursements for clothes run into the thousands. 
When one considers the fact that about ten 
thousand new clothing and haberdashery shops 
were opened during the first five months of this 
year, it is decidedly safe to say that men think 
a whole lot more about clothes than they would 
have us believe for they seem to be buying 
them in no small quantity, and when one sees 
how little they get for their money, the laugh 
is certainly on those who think they are indif- 
ferent to the matter of good taste in dress. 

The fault is not always with the things they 
buy but most often with the way they buy them. 
The man who affects the casual, hit-or-miss 
method in the selection of his shirts and cravats 
can and will be very badly dressed in spite of 
the fact that he patronizes the best haherdasher 


on the Avenue, while the man of more economi- 
cal tendency, but better taste and judgment, 
will be decidedly well dressed. 

It may be, however, that this disproportion 
between cost and effect is not due in every 
case to any disregard, real or affected, for good 
taste. There is an obvious lack of example or 
standard in this country by which men can 
profit, or measure the degree of their taste. 
The class of people here who are supposed to 
foster the arts and whose traditions fit them to 
serve as guides in the matter of dress, are in a 
very small minority and practically segregated, 
so their influence is not effective. 

The only other form in which a style crite- 
rion for men can exist is in that of publications 
performing the same function to some degree 
as our women’s publications. Perhaps the 
reason why such periodicals have not sprung 
up and flourished 
in this country is 
due to the disas- 
trous careers of 
those which were 
started in England 
at one time and 
another during the 
past hundred and 
fifty years. The 
story of some of 
these attempts and 
failures is briefly 
sketched ina 
little book called 
“Clothes and the 
Man,” written by 
one who styles him- 
self “The ‘Major’ 
of Today,” and be- 
cause the account is 
amusing tonosmall 
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with ring costume 
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degree we will take the liberty of quoting 
from its pages: 

“In January, 1777, was published the 
Magazine a la Mode, or Fashionable Miscel- 
laney, adapted to the use of people of fashion 
of both sexes, and calculated to convey early 
and useful information to those who are in 
any respect concerned in furnishing articles 
of dress either in town or country.” It might 
be inferred from that that the magazine was 
intended for “the trade,” but a glance through 
its pages corrects that idea. ‘The introductory 
note to Number One reads rather curiously 
nowadays: ‘“‘At a time when so many maga- 
zines are extant it may be expected that one 
thing should be alleged in support of the util- 
ity of the present plan!”’. The editor goes on 
to say that for some years past little pocket- 
books with engraved frontispieces have been 
offered to ladies and gentlemen, but that as 
they were issued annually they were not of 
much use as guides to the fashions! Then 
follows a coloured picture of a gentleman 
in the fashionable undress of the period, 
accompanied by a description, together with 
the name and address of the tailor who sup- 
plied the information. After that the editor 
of this fashionable journal lapses into a lec- 
ture on geography. He makes no excuse for 
this whatever and seems to pride himself upon 
giving away a map... . 

The remainder of the first number of the 
Magazine 4 la Mode is given up to miscel- 
laneous reading, chiefly poetry. They were 
great on poetry in those days. The next num- 
ber contains no reference to dress at all. In 
the March number there was a statement that 
owing to the death, and consequently the 
mourning for the King of Portugal, all the 
fashions had been postponed. The magazine 
was filled up with an essay on politeness, ob- 
servations on the Russian Empire, and other 
interesting matters. The writer in the April 
number pleaded that there had been an acci- 
dent to the picture, but he threw out a few 
general hints with regard to the fashions. 
The same writer seems to have been most 
grievously hard up for copy in the May num- 
ber, for he says that the dress of the fashion- 
able young men of the period is almost too 
absurd to be described. So he doesn’t describe 
it, but gives instead a little essay on nosegays, 
and tells you that a nosegay is essential, and 
that nosegays can be bought at all prices from 
half-a-crown to a guinea. The flower girl of 
the period must have had a rosy time. In 
June there is a picture of a gentleman in 
full dress. In July we hear that no altera- 
tions in the fashions worth noticing 
have taken place. In August we 
have a picture of a gentleman in 
fashionable riding dress accompanied 
by an article on the situation of af- 
fairs in Madras. We hear in Sep- 
tember that there has been no 
change in the fashions, and in the 
October number we get a life of 
Shakespeare, a geography lesson, 
and a dissertation on the government 
of China. (The editor couldn’t have 
had any conscience.) The dress 
writer probably felt ashamed of 
himself when he started to write his 
November copy. He meant to fill 
the space somehow, so he started off 
with “the old trite observation that 
there is nothing new under the sun 
cannot be more properly applied 
than when we speak of articles of 
dress.” He breaks down soon after 
that and gives us an historical por- 
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trait of Queen Elizabeth. In the December 
number there is no mention of fashions, but 
we get a history of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Meditation upon the sad fate of the said 
Mary seems to have had a fatal effect upon 
this languishing literary venture for the De- 
cember number was its last gasp. 

The next publication devoted to the sub- 
ject of men’s attire was published in June, 
1786. This was ‘The Fashionable Maga- 
zine, or ladies’ and gentlemen’s monthly rec- 
ord of new fashions, being a complete univer- 
sal repository of taste and elegance for both 
sexes.” Regarding this venture, the author 
above quoted says, “‘In his preface the editor 
says that the ‘dominion of fashion has been 
so universally established in this country that 
a magazine issuing its decrees must be allowed 
to appear with singular propriety.’ He con- 
siders it astonishing that in an age of literary 
adventure this eligible plan should have been 
hitherto overlooked and a leading trait in a 
national character have remained undefined. 
The task was going to be an arduous one, 
and the extreme difficulty of executing it with 
any sort of propriety (they loved that word) 
had probably ‘deterred less aspiring indi- 
viduals from making the attempt, even had 
the idea occurred to them.’ To catch the 
evanescent modes of dress and portray them 
with fidelity and exactitude, we read ‘is 
neither an easy nor a trivial labour; never- 
theless we are emboldened by promises of 
the most effectual assistance and the hopes 
of an adequate reward boldly to enter the 
lists against all the enemies of refinement in 
dress as well as in manners, and to endeavor 
to add one more wreath to the many that 
have already encircled Brittania’s polished 
brows. While gay descriptions of dress, 
fashions and amusements are confessedly the 
distinguishing characteristics of our plan, we 
wish it to be understood that literature of 
every species, excellent in its kind and col- 
laterally connected with the leading principles 
of the work, will be cultivated with assiduity 
under the auspices of the editor, and exhibited 
to the public in such a style of superior ac- 
curacy and perfection as cannot fail to com- 
mand esteem while it furnishes amusement.’ 
The writer concludes: ‘We have therefore 
ventured to usher our labours into the work 
with an elegance, and consequently an ex- 
pense, which nothing but the most unbounded 
encouragement can repay, assured that if our 
abilities are found equal to our endeavours, 
a generous and discerning public will imme- 
diately recognize our deserts and reward us 
with a liberal hand.’ ” 

It appears, however, that the con- 
temporary public proved to be neith- 
er generous nor discerning. For, 
“the first number of the Fashionable 
Magazine appeared in June, and the 
last in December of the same year!” 
The first number began well, but 
there was a great deal of padding 
and many pages of poetry. One 
correspondent writes from the coun- 
try for information about the fash- 
ionable slang of the day. He says 
he has been indulging himself in a 
full use of that expressive word 
twaddle! The editor discovered an 
excellent means of filling up space. 
He published a list of places of 
fashionable resort every month. All 
of which goes to prove that the fash- 
ion editor whose perspective on his 
subject can be obstructed by a nose- 
gay will presently ‘“‘flivver”. 
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A land airplane rising from the deck of a sea sled going 50 miles an hour 


Peace Boats 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Notes on the Newest Motor Boats, the War Tax, and Plans for the Coming Show 


HERE is much going on in the motor 
Tv world. The season was very late in 
getting under way owing to the necessity 
of readjusting the industry after its tremen- 
dously important war work. All over the coun- 


try boats are sliding down the 
normally would have taken to 
the water in April or May, but 
the fact that they are late in 
putting in their appearance on 
our waterways detracts in no 
way from the attractiveness of 
the new models of peace boats. 
They are of many different 
sizes and styles. The majority 
of them are of the open run- 
about type, because they are 
capable of being built in a 
shorter time than the big cruis- 
ers. There are some cruisers in 
the lot, however, which are 
worthy of special notice, because 
they contain some ideas which 
are brand new and capable of 
considerable development. With- 
in a month or so a large number 
cf luxurious cruisers ranging 
from 30 feet up, will be launched 
just in time to take part in the 
annual migration to the south- 
crn cruising grounds of Florida 
and Louisiana. It is too early 
yet to predict whether this south- 
going motor boat fleet will be 
larger this year than in the sea- 





The sea sleds are odd in appearance but fast and efficient in rough water. 
The one above is 50 feet long and makes 45 knots 


ways which 


Laura B. Il, a 
new Hacker 30’ x 
6’ 6” runabout, 
which makes 31 
miles with a four- 
cylinder Sterling 
motor. Owned by 
Chas. F. Becker of 
Algonac, Mich. 


By LATIMER SHAW 


















son before the war, but early indications are 
that more motor boats than ever will seek the 
balmy breezes of the South by way of the in- 


land route. 


This movement usually starts 


about the middle of October and continues fo: 
about three months; then the boats start com- 


Unquestionably 
the life. The com- 
fortable lounging 
room and dining 
salon of Shadow, 
built by the 
Herreshoff Com- 
pany for Dr. J. 
C. Ayer 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY M. ROSENFELD 


Condor, the fastest cruiser on Muskoka Lakes. 
burn-made, she does 28 miles with an eight-cylinder Sterling 


ing back. This year a decided 
change in the personnel of thoze 
on board the boats will be no- 
ticed. People who have made 
money at home during the war 
have gone quite extensively into 
motor boating, and many of them 
will go cruising in the South 
this year. On the other hand, a 
large number of young men who 
in previous years took part in 
this migration have just come 
out of the service and are so 
busy readjusting their business 
affairs that they will not have 
time to take a vacation this win- 
ter. Also, a great number of 
them who loaned their boats to 
the Government for war pur- 
poses have not had time to put 
these craft back into cruising 
condition. One thing which is 
bothering the motor boat indus- 
try considerably is the continua- 
tion of the ten per cent. war tax 
on new boats. Labor, materials 
and all other essentials entering 
into the building of boats have 
gone (Continued on page 84) 


Hacker-designed, Ditch- 
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“Strengthen that Link!” 


You are only as strong as your 
digestion—no stronger. 


ii 
wine 


Rich nourishment does you no 
good if you cannot digest it and 
transform it into health and energy. 


Nine times in ten where physical 





he ‘i 

s | condition is not at its best the “weak 
is link” is poor digestion. 

ed 4 ; 

>| f And there is no strengthener 
“ae better than 

ito | 

a1 Campbell’ 

ho fi amp e S 

>| fi Tomato Soup 

ci 6 lt Is not only a tempting appetizer 
. | @ but it supplies important nutritive 
: elements which the system demands. 
- is It strengthens digestion and increases 
7” the energy-yield of all you eat. It 
: is as wholesome as it is delicious. 

) 


The wise way is to order it by 
the dozen or case and never be 
without it. 
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“For wisdom that's simple and pat 
Just paste my advice in your hat 
The link that shows wear 
Is the one that needs care 
Put all your attention on that!” 
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He is wearing SPARKWOOT \\ 


Announcing 


SPARKWOOD 


It’s the newest member of 
the E & W “wood” family 
— going like wildfire! 





He is wearing 
CEDARWOOD 


He is wearing 
LOGWOOD 














T’S mighty convenient to remem- 
ber, in buying collars, that any 
coilar with a name ending in “wood” 
is sure to have the quality of fabric 
and workmanship which distinguish- 
es Earl & Wilson. There are many 
styles—all authentic and all bearing 
the E & W family mark—‘‘wood.” 
Since it costs no more to get E& W 
quality, why not have it? 





EARL & WILSON 


cll ctl cellimatlin cil ctl clit dil cilin cilities 
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Jessie A. IV makes 33 miles with 200 h.p. 


motor. 


A new 40 footer built by Matthews 


Boat Co. for H. J. Walker of Cleveland 


Peace 


(Cont-nued |: 


up in price, and the manufacturers feel 
that the addition of the war tax is a 
discriminatory hardship from which 
they would like to be relieved, and in 
iurn pass the relief on to their cus- 
tomers in the form of lower prices. Ii 
will be recalled that a ten per cent. war 
tax was placed on the cutomobile in- 
dusirv in the manufacture of new cars. 
Since the armistice, however, this has 
been reduced to five per cent. Even 
| the tax on player pianos has been re- 
| duced to five per cent. Therefore it 
would seem that the motor boat people 
‘have a just ground for feeling as 
| they do. 

| This, however, is not interfering with 
the tremendous plans under way for 
| the extension of the boating industry. 
| The next Motor Boat Show, to be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, February 
20th to 28th, is positively going to be 
the biggest thing of its kind ever held 
in this country. It is going to be more 
extensive in its scope than ever before, 
especially in showing what this indus- 
try is capable of doing in the way of 
larger and heavier boats of interest to 
the shipping people and the expansion 
of the development of heavy oil en- 
|gines of the Diesel type. In other 
| words, the motor boat industry is going 
| to cash in on its war experience. From 
'the very beginning of hosiilities back 
in 1914, the American motor boat in- 
| dustry was in the war. It produced 
| submarine chasers, ammunition scows, 
barges, mine sweepers, and a number 
of other craft for which the demands 
of peace time never called, and the in- 
dustry naturally feels that it is capa- 
ble of not only holding but extending 
|the position it won for itself in the 
| sturdier products of commerce. At the 
| same time it has no intention of neglect- 
ling the developmeni of pleasure craft, 
' but is going right chead increasing its 





Boats 


‘ont page 82) 


output and making continual progress 
and improvement. 

A great many of the big companies 
which have hitherto confined them- 
selves to the production of motor boat 
engines are now also going in for the 
big oil burning types. Such companie; 
«s the Wolverine, Mianus, Winton, 
Fairbanks-Morse and a number of 
others are paying a great deal of at- 
tention to this subject. 

The president of one of the largest 
boat building companies in the country 
told me the other day that the demand 
for plecsure boats was increasing at 
cuch a rate that the whole industry 
could be summed up in this way—this 
year’s business is fair; next year it will 
be big, and the following year tremen- 
dous. This is due entirely to the in- 
creasing knowledge of this delightful 
sport being gained by the public. 

The motor boat owner is also con- 
tributing his share to the Government. 
There is a tax, doubled this year, on 
every motor boat. This ranges from a 
dollar per foot up to 50 feet, to four 
dollars per foot on boats over 100 feet. 

Among the new boats which have 
appeared since our last issue there are 
many runabouts of more thzn passing 
interest. The main efforts of builder: 
of this iype of boats for the past few 
years have been to make them faster 
and at the same time more productive 
of comfort for the passengers in the 
matter of avoidance of flying spray. 
You will notice from the pictures in 
this article that the new runabouts, 
while capable of great speed, are so 
cleverly designed that no spray comcs 
aboard. In some of the boats this re- 
sult is made doubly sure by the con- 
struction of a cockpit so far forward 
that it is ahead of the point where the 
waves form. This is particularly truc 
in the case (Continued on page 86) 








One of the season’s finest boats, the Great Lakes 76 footer of Albert Pack 
cf Chiczge, which will probably be seen in Southern waters during the 
Winter 
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All Dressed Up 
and Some Place toGo! 


SOME Place! 


A place that may be the white snows of Alaska or 
the white sands of Florida. Green valleys or rocky 
mountains. Broadway at noon or a farmhouse at 
midnight. Or all of them! 

A place where you may be a frock-coated or an 
over-all’d hero. Tussle with a smooth villain or a 
tough thug. Love a heroine in décolleté or apron. 
Or all of them! 

In one evening. 

A few steps from your home. 

A Paramount-Artcraft Picture. 

Into which the greatest authors, stars and directors 
weave the ambitions, struggles, loves and deeds of all 
people. 

Dress up if you like to—or have to. Don’t if you 
don’t. Nothing can keep you from enjoying Para- 
mount-Aricraft Pictures. 


——— 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 
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H |: FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION 
“x, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESS CLARE ees i CECIL B DE MILLE Director General 
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The New Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures for September 


Listed alphabetically, released 
up to September 30th. Save the 
list! And see the pictures! 
Billie Burke in 
“THE MISLEADING Wipow” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“Winow By Proxy” 
Elsie Ferguson in 
‘THE WITNESS FOR THE 
DEFENSE’ 
Vivian Martin in 
“Tue Turd Kiss” 
Wallace Reid ii 
“THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 
Robert Warwick in 
“ToLp IN THE Hits” 
George Loane Tucker’s Pro- 
duction “THe \racteE Man” 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett iv 
“STEPPING Out” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“THe MARKET OF SOULS” 
Charles Ray in 
“THe Ecc Crate WaALLOoP” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one each week 
Paramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
two each month 
Paramount-Ring Lardner 
Comedies 
“So This Is America” series 
one each month 


Paramount Magazine 
issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature Pic- 
tures 
issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures 
one each week 
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VANITY HATS 


have the distinctively smart 
lines, correct proportions and 
fine workmanship that the well 
dressed man demands. 


Because of their quality they 
keep their fine lines and finish 
through much hard service. 


Let your Vanity Hat Dealer 
show you how to look your best. 


Style Folder sent on request. 


THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Plant at Orange, N. J.. since 1883 


LVAN ITY 


HATS 
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Peace Boats 


(Continued from page 84) 


of Jessie A. IV, recently launched by 
the Matthews Boat Company, of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. Mr. Walker, the owner 
of this boat, uses it to go from Cleve- 
land to Detroit or other points at high 
speed in almost any kind of weather. 

Not half enough has been said about 
sea sleds, a couple of pictures of which 
appeared in the last number. This is 
a peculiar but very efficient type of 
small boat. It has a sort of tunnel 
built under the bow and travels at 
great speed on a cushion of air. It is 
the invention of Mr. Albert Hickman 
and gives a remarkable performance of 
stability in rough water. The Navy has 
found great use for this boat, both in 
war and peace, as a tender for a sea- 
plane and also as a torpedo carrier for 
offensive purposes. 

These sea sleds are capable of making 
more than fifty miles per hour over a 
choppy surface. One of the accompany- 
ing pictures shows a land airplane be- 
ing launched from a 50-foot sea sled 
built for the United States Navy. The 
speed of this boat is so great that suffi- 
cient air speed is developed to enable 
the land machine to be flown directly 
on release from the sea sled. Unlike 
the ordinary seaplane the land ma- 
chine, of course, does not have to carry 
into the air the extra load of flying 
boat hull or pontoons of the seaplane, 
and so can carry an additional useful 
load of bombs, fuel, passengers and so 
forth. The idea of carrying a land 
airplane to sea on a sea sled and launch- 
ing it originated with Captain H. C. 
Mustin, the senior flying officer of the 
Navy. 

Another kind of boat about which 
very little is said but which is very 
popular among yachtsmen who want the 
height of luxury, the thrills of sailing 
and the certainty of getting home on 
time, is the auxiliary. A great majority 
of the large sailing boats, especially 
those of the yawl and schooner class, 
are equipped with auxiliary motors for 
use in increasing the speed of the boat 
in conjunction with the wind and also 
of returning to port when the wind dies 
out. The owners of most of these boats 
have been sailors for years and know 


only too well the “joys” of staying out 
all night drifting in a calm. 

Some of those in high places in motor 
boat circles think that sailing is dying 
out. It is certainly not as popular as 
it formerly was and it is equally true 
that motor boating is increasing with 
tremendous strides, but I do not be- 
lieve that sailing will ever die out. 
There is a thrill in handling the tiller 
of a sailing craft which has a mighty 
appeal to a great many people. It is 
true that very rich men, those who 
used to race sail boats of the 75 and 
95-foot classes, no longer appear in the 
various regattas. These men for the 
most part have either given up the water 
or have turned to the use of the auxili- 
ary or the luxurious motor boat. The 
Larchmont Yacht Club, one of the most 
popular yachting organizations in the 
East, used to attract from 135 to 157 
sail boats of all kinds to its regattas. 
During the war sailing practically ceased 
in this country. Now, however, it seems 
to be coming back. At the most recent 
of the Larchmont races, during the An- 
nual Race Week of the club, 107 boats 
appeared, mostly of the smaller classes, 
with the new 39-foot Larchmont one- 
design class leading the field. 

But wait until Sir Thomas Lipton 
challenges again for the America’s cup. 
Then we may see more of the big fel- 
lows around. One of the most promi- 
nent designers of motor boats, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, 
Mass., is an ardent devotée of the aux- 


- iliary and has built a great number of 


them for his own use. 

Motor boating is just beginning. And 
it is about to become one of our most 
popular sports due, in great part, to the 
health-giving sincerity of its appeal and 
the standardization of its products. It 
will be very interesting to see the de- 
velopments which have taken place 
among motor boats as exhibited at the 
Motor Boat Show to be held in Feb- 
ruary. 

Note: We shall be very glad to sup- 
ply answers without obligation to any 
questions which readers of Vanity Fair 
may wish to ask concerning any phase 
of motor boating. 


Culture: Five-Star Extra Edition 


(Continued from page 55) 


her telephone number. He continues in 
equally elaborate detail to relate the 
harrowing story of the unhappy young 
woman’s unfortunate demise, leaving 
about as much to your imagination as 
a blue print. And yet our grandsires 
thought this was hot tamales. We will 
call this the Period of Pre-Digested 
Poetry. 

The next period brought forth Free 
Verse. The earlier forms erred on the 
side of giving the reader too broad hints 
at what the poet was driving at. The 
later Very Free Verse was better. It 
concealed the main idea of the poem 
from everyone but the writer, but here 
and there it meant something, and that 
was sure to mislead the reader. I quote 
an inch of the very freest verse to show 
what I mean. The title is “Renuncia- 
tion,” which, in itself is a serious handi- 
cap for the reader is given a clue which 
may spoil the whole poem for him. 


RENUNCIATION 


An eel in our water-pipe— 
Nearer, nearer. 
A dream within a dream within a dream 


| What of the morrow, my beloved, 


And yet. 

Gold, Incense, Angels, 

God! How the silence shrieks! 
Sooner. 


There is much meat in this, too much, 


in fact. There is too much that is tangi- 
ble, suggestive. It has power, of course. 
But don’t your own ideas jostle those 
of the poet? 

The New Poetry is an improvement 
on all these older forms. It is the 
Poetry of the Individual. It does not 
fetter your mind with the old familiar 
webster words that suggest pictures. In- 
tellectually it is far superior because, 
instead of interpreting one small man’s 
small ideas about certain small things, it 
interprets everybody’s ideas about any- 
thing. 

Here is one of the best things of the 
month which will appear just as soon 
as the author can find someone to pub- 
lish it. Its title is “OOM”: 


OOM 
Oo, ee, 00, ee, 00, 00, 
A la, la, la. Oo lay, la, la. 
Yolar, Yolum, Yolee 
Yolee, Yolu, Yolo! 
Dee Dee, Da Da, Mollo 
Alluma Alavar. 
Oo, Oo, Oo. 
Oo. 


Here you have the art of poetry in its 
purest, highest form. What does it 
mean? What do YOU think it means? 
Whatever you want it to mean, it does. 
And if you don’t want it to mean any- 
thing, there you are. 
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ADIATING through the texture of Teécla 

Pearls is an ever-recurrent suffusion of sunshine 
and shadow, passing from pearl to pearl as lightly as 
a blush over the cheek of innocence, and swift as the 
flight of a comet, creating an illusion of Light and 
Shade pursuing each other over a silken strand of flame. 
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Ti ecla Pearl Necklaces, with Genuine 
Diamond Clasp, $100 to $350 
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Queer Kinks of the Links 


(Continued from page 71) 


cluded spot well off the course, passing 
golfers heard a terrific uproar. The in- 
dications were that the least thing that 
could have happened was a murder. 
But when they reached the spot they 
came upon a masterpiece of tragedy and 
humor. The nervous golfer was driv- 
ing, surrounded by four or five extra 
caddies who whooped and shouted at 
each shot. In order to break himself 
of over-nervousness on the course, the 
lawyer had hired a troupe of caddies 
to stand ezround and raise merry cain 
each time he played. He tried this sys- 
tem out for two weeks until he was 
confident that he had rendered himself 
immune against the polite and fashion- 
able chit-chat of the course. 

So he returned to the fold, apparent- 
ly cured of the ancient curse. “Talk 
your heads off,” he said to his friends, 
“nothing bothers me now.” ‘Three days 
later he was as bad as ever and this 
time he quit the game for good. 

This story may appear to have the 
ear marks of a pipe dream, but it is 
absolutely true. 

More than that, it is typical of a 
vast number of golfers. Each golfer 
knows any number of friends and ac- 
quaintances who belong to the above 
type, who are driven into nervous 
frenzies around the course and who are 
unfit for any golfing companionship that 
isn’t carved out of speechless marble or 
silent stone. 

Just what germ the ancient game 
tosses off to develop so many quecr 
varieties of nervous kinks is not yet a 
matter of record. But the evidence is 
always in plain sight. 

Gardiner White, the well known 
Metropolitan golfer, tells of another 
case almost as unique. 

“This man,” says White, “was normal 
in every other way. But on the golf 
course the rustling grass would have 
him jumping sideways. He was at his 
best—or his worst—when putting. On 
the greens every one within fifty yards 
had to stand like a granite statue. One 
day, in a match at Oakland, he had a 
3 foot putt. As he addressed the ball 
his caddie’s hand moved slightly. You 
might have thought the caddie had at- 
tempted murder or mayhem ky the 
commotion that followed. He finally 
stationed the boy directly back of him, 
well out of sight. The rest of us stood 
like marble pillars. The golfer putted— 
and missed. Turning suddenly on his 
caddie he delivered this alibi—‘Boy, I 
didn’t see you, but you MUST have 
moved!” 

If there is one fine putter in the 
realm of golf his name is Tommy Mc- 
Namara, twice runner-up in Open 
Championships. 

McNamara is so sure and certain on 
the greens that it never occurred to him 
to practice putting a day in his life. 
He has always taken it for granted that 
he could putt. And year after year 
his deadly putting has been a vital fac- 
tor in keeping him up among the select. 

In the last Open Championship 
played, held over the Braeburn course 
near Boston, McNamara was playing 
the best golf of his career. He was 
driving and approaching beyond any- 
thing he had ever done. 

Thereupon the mysterious kink en- 
tered. Without any reason attached, for 
no outward cause whatsoever, McNa- 
mara began to miss 18 and 24 inch 
putts, something he had never done be- 
fore. I saw him have an 8 foot putt 
for a 2, hit the cup, stop 14 inches away 
and then miss his 3. 

It was one of the most unaccountable 
lapses a championship had ever shown. 
The long approach putts failed to bother 
him. The 10 footer found him as sure 
and as certain as ever. But when he 
once got up within the two foot range 


he putted like a delegate from the Old 
Ladies’ Home. 

Later on we ran into McNamara and 
asked the reason for his sudden deficit 
where he had always been at his best. 

“It is all beyond me,” he remarked. 
“T haven’t felt the slightest sign of ner- 
vousness. I was never more confident 
in my life of playing well. But when ] 
step up to make a short putt and get 
the putter back I can feel my hands 
and wrists lock as if they were manacled 
in steel. It is exactly as if a strong man 
had caught me and held me. It is all 
I can do to get the putter forward. | 
don’t have this feeling on an approach 
chort, an approach putt or even on the 
8 and 10 foot putts. But on the short 
ones, especially those right at the cup, 
something catches me in a vise. It is 
all mental, of course. There is some- 
thing in the nervous system that catches 
just at that time. But what brought it 
on and why it doesn’t affect me on the 
longer putts is a mystery. Why it 
never occurred to me that I could miss 
a two-foot putt before. Now I dread 
to walk up to one and I even have a 
feeling of deep relief when the 8 and 
10 inch putts drop in.” 

I saw McNamara in one round miss 
four putts, between 18 and 24 inches, 
and then return a 73 where the course 
record was 72. He not only missed four 
short ones, but three others hardly morc 
than a foot away came near bubbling 
out as he had pushed them off to the 
right of the rim with all resiliency gone 
from his fingers and wrists. 

This is only one sample of the queer 
nervous freaks and kinks that some- 
times overtake even the best and most 
stolid of players. 

The most delicate mashie shot in the 
game would never annoy Chick Evans 
in the slightest. But a 3-foot putt on 
a flat, level green might easily have 
him spinning around like a top. 

One young golfer supposed to be prac- 
tically free from any nervous obsession 
is Francis Ouimet. Yet he recalls to 
mind a certain hole on his home course. 
One day, early in his career, he played 
this hole badly, spoiling a good score. 
On his next trip around, although he 
had almost forgotten the incident, he 
played the same hole badly again. From 
that time on, he says, he came to this 
hole replete with nervous tremors and 
round after round he hashed it up. If 
he didn’t miss his drive he missed his 
approach. If he missed neither drive 
nor approach he took 3 putts. He sim- 
ply couldn’t get a par here, although it 
was a fairly easy hole. 

After it had become. a_ nightmare, 
Ouimet decided one day to adopt a new 
system to overthrow the spell. Playing 
in a fourball match, he left the other 
three still putting out’and hurried ahead 
to the fatal tee. He dropped the ball, 
took a crack at it down the course, 
rushed on ahead without taking time 
to think or plan, thumped his approach 
shot to the green and still moving fast 
went boldly for his three, the ball drop- 
ping in for one under par. 

“That was the last time,” says Ouimet, 
“T had any trouble with that hole. But 
I was under its spell longer than I like 
to admit before I finally broke through.” 

This, after all, is a common occur- 
rence. There is hardly a golfer who 
hasn’t been hoodooed by some hole on 
his home course—who doesn’t look with 
a certain amount of dread at the trouble 
ahead from a certain tee. It might well 
be one of the easy holes. He merely 
remembers that through round after 
round something has always happened 
to him here, and in his over-eagerness 
to play safe something continues to 
happen until he wakes up at night with 
this stretch of fairway turned into a 
mountain (Continued on page 106) 
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Cisive. 


It was obvious that many experienced 
owners desired The Superfine Small Car. 


But when it became an accepted fact that the 
Templar fulfilled this exacting ideal, the demand 
far exceeded our optimistic expectations. 


The car itself fulfills its promise of beauty, 
performance and durability expected of cars of 
the first rank. 


It also fulfills its promise of low operating 
cost—in economy it is not even approached by 
any other car of superfine quality. 


The ‘Templar Motors Corporation 
2600 Ulalstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


) 





Templar 
lop-Valve 
Mofor 


Five Passenger Touring $2485 
Four Passenger Sportette $2485 
Two Pass. Touring Roadster $2485 
Five Passenger Sedan $3285 


Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
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MeCutclheon's 


Men’s Haberdashery 
of Quality and Distinction 


VERY WEEK more men who 
select their haberdashery with 
discrimination are discovering that 
our Men’s Wear Department offers 
dress accessories of the Quality 
and Style they like at prices which 





Reg. Trade Mark 
are as satisfactory as the goods. 


To those who have not already made this dis- 
covery but have always associated “McCutcheon’s” 
merely with Linens, we would direct attention to 
our choice selection of 


Siik, Madras and Dress Shirts 


Custom-made Shirts 


Collars Gloves Socks 
Neckwear of real distinctiveness 
Underwear Pajamas Bathrobes 


Sweaters and Golf Hose 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


To the man who lives in New York, and to the 
man who visits the city occasionally, we extend a 
cordial invitation to drop in and get acquainted. 
Our Men’s Wear Department is on the main floor, 
just inside our 33d Street Entrance. We are just 
as ready to show goods to the man who is “look- 
ing” as to the man who comes in to buy. 


How about Handkerchiefs? 


If you haven’t a good supply we suggest that 
you order one of our 


Two-Dozen Packages 
Men’s Linen Handkerchiefs 


described below. The Handkerchiefs in these 
packages are all Pure Linen of good quality, and 
because we imported large shipments before the 
prices of Handkerchiefs advanced to their present 
level, we are able to offer these Two-Dozen Pack- 
ages at just about what the same Handkerchiefs 
would cost us at wholesale today. 


Package A—One dozen plain Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 18 inches square 
with %4 inch hem; one-half dozen 
initialed Linen Handkerchiefs (sin- 
gle initial—write letter plainly when 
ordering) with % inch hem; and 
one-half dozen Linen Handker- 
chiefs with 14 inch hem and woven 
cord border. Sent postage prepaid 
for $15.00 


Package B—Two dozen Linen 
Handkerchiefs, same assortment as 
Package A but much finer quality 
Linen. Sent postpaid for. ..$24.00 
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Even though you are 
fairly well stocked, it 
will pay you to order 
one of these packages. 


Just write or dictate a letter, enclose your check, and the 
Two-Dozen Package will be mailed promptly. If the Hand- 
kerchiefs are not perfectly satisfactory, return them and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 





Wide, roomy, 


_loungelike 
travel comfort in the new Haynes sedan 


seats ensure 


Open Season for Closed Cars 


(Continued from page 74) 


box. If you were building the car 
yourself you could not think of many 
more improvements to put in. 
Now let us inspect the Haynes. The 
new 1920 closed cars of this make are 
fairly redolent with luxurious touches. 
A vanity case of solid mahogany fin- 
ished in bell silver with mirror, powder 
box and hairpin box in a beautiful 
Mount Vernon pattern and an alpha- 
betically indexed gilt edged memoran- 
dum book are only some of many spe- 
cial features. A complete smoking set, 
including cigar lighter and ash tray, an 
idjusiable driving wheel, an auxiliary 
seat i:-holstered in velvet mohair, artis- 
tic window regulators, silver decorated 
dome and quarter lamps, all in the 
Mount Vernon pattern, and a number 
of other interesting things, including 


| a black Morocco case for visiting cards, 


are part of the regular equipment of this 
new stock car. 

In the new Templar the equipment 
is so complete that even a compass and 
a folding kodak are included, not to 
mention six wire wheels, cord tires and 
tubes. 

These three examples of the many 
dozens of beautiful stock cars now ap- 
pearing on the market are sufficient to 
give an idea of the progress which is 
being made in the development of luxu- 
ry in the standardized car. 

On the other hand, some of the cus- 
tom car people are deliberately going 
to the other extreme, to fill a special 
demand from wealthy people to whom 
simplicity appeals. I just saw a Phianna 
of this type. It was a new coupé, a 
miniature brougham for the use of a 
lady for calling, shopping and other 
city purposes. It is built on the lines 
of the old horse drawn vehicles, and is 
a rare example of studied unpreten- 
tiousness. In it the owner can seek 
seclusion with closed panels instead of 
the usual big, bright windows. Its up- 
holstery is extremely plain, consisting 
of smooth broadcloth without tucking 
or pleating. There is no vanity case. 
When the designer asked the owner if 
she wanted a vanity case in her car, 
she replied, “No, I make my toilette 
at home.” There are no side lamps, 
and only one dome light at the extreme 
rear of the roof. This car is very com- 
fortable for two people and a driver, 
and has an extra folding seat for an 
unexpected passenger. It has a small 
turning radius and is therefore very 
handy in traffic. While essentially a 
car for town use it is also a car in which 
the owner can drive in from the coun- 
try and do her shopping without chang- 
ing cars. 

In connection with the Haynes car, 
it might be interesting to insert here 
a little bit of history about it. The 
Haynes was the first practical car in 
America. On July 4th, 1893, it ap- 
peared for the first time on the streets 
of Kokomo, Indiana. It was _ built 
in the kitchen of Mr. Elwood Haynes, 
who has been president of the com- 
pany since that time. Mr. Haynes, in 
addition to building America’s first car, 


is a metallurgist of international rep. 
utation. 

Those who think from our remarks 
that the stock cars are taking the place 
of the custom built bodies in point of 
luxury and completeness of fittings will 
have a chance to have their ideas upset 
at the coming Automobile Salon. This 
important event, after a lapse of a 
couple of years, will take place Novem- 
ber 17th to 22nd, at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, where three big ballrooms will 
give twice the space that the Salon has 
usually had available at the Hotel 
Astor. In the early years of the Salon 
it was devoted entirely to imported 
cars. Later it was found that some 
of the American cars were equal in 
every way to the best that Europe 
could send over, so the show was 
changed to include the foreigners and 
some American cars within a certain 
high price range. 

The American cars, which will be on 
exhibition this year from the present 
list of exihibits, will be the Locomobile, 
Cunningham, H.R.P. (Porter), Phianna, 
Daniels and the new Meteor. Ameri- 
can body builders represented will be 
Brewster, Fleetwood, Rubay, Brooks- 
Ostruk and Holbrook. From Europe 
there will be the Rolls Royce, Renault, 
Lancia, Peugeot and Sunbeam and Bar- 
ker & Company (coach builders), Ltd. 
The accessory exhibitors will be Laid- 
law & Co., F. Smith & Sons of England, 
who will show high grade speed indi- 
cators and other appliances, and the 
Faure Tire. 

This will be a particularly interesting 
show for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is the only opportunity the 
foreign manufacturers have had to show 
their products in the American markets 
since the beginning of the war in 1914, 
except, of course, the Rolls Royce which 
has been able to go on all through the 
war through the importation of used 
cars. 

On the other hand, it will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for us to see what 
the foreign body builders have done in 
the way of developing new ideas since 
we last saw samples of their work. Most 
of the English, French and Italian com- 
panies, of course, gave their entire time 
to war work, so their cars this year 
may not be as original as will be those 
a year from now. In England, how- 
ever, one or two of the companies cre- 
ated designs during the war which they 
have now been able to manufacture. 
It used to be that most of the original 
features on American cars were adopted 
from those brought out in European 
exhibits. Now, however, the American 
manufacturer has been thinking for him- 
self for a number of years, and espe- 
cially during the war has made tre- 
mendous strides, so a comparison of the 
work of the two continents will be well 
worth while. It is expected that a few 
additional French, Spanish and Italian 
cars will be shown. 

The Salon has always been more or 
less of a social function. This year it 
is going to be (Continued on page 92) 
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Unconventional Room 
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Ci delightful impression created by 
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often to the unconventional character of their 
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A tall oaken Dresser, for example, with its 

accompanying Gate-leg Table, finds 
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grouping that cannot fail to infuse the well 
considered Dining Room with a distinction 
which conventional pieces could not possibly 
impart. By the same token the Living Room, 
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treatment which transcends the commonplace, 
leaving an unforgetable picture in one’s memory. 


Many rooms possessing this lingering charm 
have been inspired by a stroll through the 
twelve Galleries of this interesting establishment 
and brought to successful conclusion at well 
within moderate cost. 


EARLY ENGLISH; FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND-WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES, 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of well-appointed rooms, gratis upon request. 


N ew lfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West 32% St., New York 
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Especially for Golf 


the ideal sport suit, blouse 
or shirt is made of 


“Cl 
















ella’ Glannel 


(REG’D) 


Absolutely unshrinkable. 
Looks and feels as soft after 


washing as when new. 


The finely woven texture as- 
sures long, hard wear. 


Made by the manufacturers of 
“Viyella.” 

Comes in cream, plain shades 
and striped designs. 

Keeps the skin healthfully dry 
by absorbing and_ radiating 
moisture. 


Made up by leading makers and sold 
in the piece by first class shops. 


Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd. 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 


28-30 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
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The Haynes coupé has mohair velvet up- 
holstery laid skillfully in French plaits 


Open Season for Closed Cars 


(Continued from page 90) 


more so than ever. The plan now is to 
end it up with a grand ball the last night. 

In England motoring ceased almost 
entirely during the war, and the pres- 
ent condition there is a rather hopeless 
one from the standpoint of prices. For 
instance, 1914 Rolls Royce limousines 
are now bringing from four to five 
thousand pounds. The Brooks-Ostruk 
Company of New York has just shipped 
two new custom-built Rolls Royces to 
England, which is a good deal like ship- 
ping coals to Newcastle, considering 
that the Rolls Royce is an English car. 

Prices here not only for closed cars 
but for all types this year are high, and 
the indications are that they are going 
to be higher. There seems no justifica- 
tion for predicting a fall in automobile 
prices within any measureable time. 
Everything connected with their manu- 
facture has gone up in cost. 

Most of the manufacturers of the 
very high priced cars are using uphol- 
stery of woolen fabrics and silk bro- 
cades, and some of these materials come 
now as high as $31 a yard. One custom 
body builder told me the other day 
that he is buying slip covers to-day for 
about the same price for which he used 
to upholster an entire car. 

There continues to be a healthy inter- 
est in steam cars. Some people, includ- 
ing Barney Oldfield, seem to think that 
there is a possibility of their coming 
back into general favor. I will say that 
the steam cars that I have ridden in, the 
Stanley and the Doble, provided riding 
experiences which were delightful. The 


| Doble Company has been hors de com- 





bat but is reviving. The Stanley Com- 

pany is in a very healthy condition, 

manufacturing four types of cars. 
Developments have come so fast in 


the automobile industry that the old 
recognized names for various types of 
cars no longer seem to fill the bill. 
Therefore some of the manufacturers 
have gone to great extremes of original- 
ity in coining new titles for their cars, 
The King “Limoudan” and the Cole 
“Tourosine” are only two examples of 
many ingenious names invented by 
these and other companies. 

The regular automobile show will 
take place at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, January 3rd to 10th, and 
tremendous plans are now being made 
to make it the biggest automobile ex- 
hibition in history. It wiil be held also 
in the Coliseum and Drexel Pavilion, 
Chicago, January 24th to 3lst. 

The attitude of the patrons at these 
shows will serve to inform automobile 
designers and manufacturers on the de- 
velopment of public taste throughout 
the war. During the past few years, 
torpedo and stream-line bodies have 
been much in demand, and ostentatious 
displays of luxury have been decidedly 
bad form. Indications point to a dis- 
tinct reaction, but this is problematical; 
at any rate, war time severity will be 
relaxed to a certain extent. 

All in all, it looks like a big year in 
the automobile world, especially in the 
closed car world—not so big a year, 
perhaps, as 1917, but big enough to in- 
dicate that the year 1920 will see the 
greatest production and the greatest 
development take place in the history 
of the American motor car world. The 
demand for cars is ’way ahead of the 
supply, and will continue to be ahead 
for some months. There seems to be 
no limit to the buying power of the 
American public, in spite of the high 
cost of everyday living. 





No this is not a custom car. 
Limoudan, with clock, vanity case, novel dome light, silk curtains, 
dictaphone, foot cushions, roof ventilators and window regulators 


It is the interior of the new King 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER } 





In days of sundials and silhouettes, candle-light 
and coquetry, graceful notes were painstak- 
ingly inscribed upon writing paper chosen as 
thoughtfully as gentlewomen chose the patterns 
for their linens. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is a writing paper whose 
quality is the same to-day as it was a century 
ago, and for the gentlewomen of to-day it is 
as distinctive in style and as intimately appro- 
priate as are her smartest costumes. 


All good stationery departments can show you the five 
new, smart envelope shapes—Whitley, Premier, Inter- 
vale, Geraldine and Copley—any one of which you 


may select with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 
twenty-five cents 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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OLTZ CLOTHES 





THE GARMENTS 
for CRITICAL MEN 





Hand tailoring of the 
more exacting sort, de- 


veloped under the skilled 
| supervision of HOLTZ 


Distinguished for the 
unusual fabrics in which 
they appear, the fore- 
most foreign looms being 
represented 





ROCHESTER-MADE 
Louis Holt, tdons Ine 


4q ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Social Aviation 


(Continued from page 72) 


a brand new set of mechanical problems 
and elemental theories. 

During those years of experimenta- 
tion, the mushroom growth of aero 
clubs and the enthusiasm of their spon- 
sors died from lack of nourishment. 
Flying, as an everyday sport and as 
a commonplace commercial convenience, 
did not materialize. Nor has it come 
to this basis even now in this country, 
although there is reason to believe that, 
if Congress wakes up, the dreams con- 
ceived by the early club men may be 
on the verge of realization. In France, 
England, Germany and South America 
(especially Brazil), the dawn of general 
flying is at hand, but here Congress is 
our only obstacle—as it is in many 
other matters touching the country’s 
welfare. The greatest of the mechanical 
and theoretical problems have been 
solved. The youth—of both sexes—of 
the country is ready to fly. American 
aviation needs only the encouragement 
from the source from which encourage- 
ment must come or our aviation will 
die within a few weeks—not years nor 
months—weeks. 

A small number of the early clubs 
have come down to this day but with 
ideas and ideals materially different 
from those held at the beginning. The 
most prominent have become purely 
commercial and have been turned into 
instruments to gain publicity and more 
substantial advantages for a few mem- 
bers. 

Now, however, the flying club, on a 
new basis, is again becoming or, rather, 
has become already, a reality, a definite, 
tangible influence for the wholesome de- 
velopment of our aeronautics, socially, 
mechanically and commercially. No 
sordid note of personal gain-seeking has 
as yet entered into this swiftly growing 
movement. The foundation is solid, 
based on enthusiasm, patriotism and ex- 
perience. 

The new clubs are not essentially 
the rehabilitation of those of former 
years. They are new, both in ideas and 
personnel. The main body of their 
membership consists of flyers who actu- 
ally flew in our air service or that of 
our allies during the war. The clubs 
are international in scope and _ their 
rolls are open to flyers of other coun- 
tries—all except enemy countries. Even- 
tually these may be taken in, too, as 
the German aviator was so different in 
his method of conducting warfare from 
the boches on the ground and under 
the sea, as to make one wonder if he 
belonged to the same race. 

The genesis of these rapidly expand- 
ing organizations was in the formation 
on April 2nd, 1918, at the Air Service 
Flying School at Gerstner Field, Lake 
Charles, La., of the Air Service Clubs 
Association. It was seen even then, 
while the war was still on, that the 
thousands of men in the service would 
want to hold together in some way to 
preserve friendships and traditions and 
to continue flying. Later, in October, 
1918, this body was absorbed by the 
new organization, now of the same 
name, with headquarters in Washington, 
with the Director of Military Aeronau- 
tics as president and the entire aviation 
department of the Army solidly behind 
it. Now, the Navy and Marine Corps 
Air Services have been included and 
the clubs in various cities are fairly 
booming. 

Mr. John D. Ryan, as Director of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production, was 
largely responsible for the formation of 
this association. He still holds the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol. Others on the Board are: Com- 
mander J. H. Towers, of the Navy; 
Colonel William E. Gillmore, Colonel 
C. deF. Chandler, former head of the 
Balloon Service in the A.E.F.; Colonel 
A. L. Fuller, Colonel G. H. Crabtree, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Horace M. Hickam, 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. H. Brereton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George B. Hunter 
and Arthur Woods, formerly Police 
Commissioner of New York City and 
more recently a colonel in the Air Ser- 
vice. 

The purpose of this association js 
primarily to bind together the officers 
who have been and still are in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps Air Services, 
to disseminate accurate information con- 
cerning all matters pertaining to aviation, 
and to co-operate, through membership, 
with civilians and aircraft manufactur. 
ers. These three aims are the real stimu. 
lus back of all the clubs which are now 
coming into being. The biggest idea 
is to keep the men in the field in touch 
with each other and with Washington 
and other centers of aviation. 

A movement has been begun looking 
toward the extension of the association 
to include enlisted men as well as offi- 
cers. It is estimated that 300,000 offi- 
cers and men in all the services will be 
available for membership. 

There is nothing ephemeral about the 
aviators’ clubs which are now forming, 
especially those in the big cities. They 
are here to stay, whether our aviation 
lives or dies. They are a combination 
of the best there is in our social fabric 
and include not only the flyers and 
official administrators of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, but also rich 
sportsmen and many of the leaders in 
the aviation industry. 

The attraction which aviation holds 
for young men and women is reflected 
in their elders and the interest of promi- 
nent men and women in civilian life 
is causing the clubs to become centers 
of social activity as well as meeting 
places for those who have the scientific 
and practical progress of aeronautics at 
heart. 

This is particularly true of the Ameri- 
can Flying Club, in New York City. 
This to-day is the best aero club in the 
country. It was originally formed in 
France as a club for fighting pilots. 
Now, however, it has greatly expanded 
its plans. It is acting as the mother 
club for affiliation with all the other 
flyers’ clubs throughout the country. 
In the few short months of its existence 
its membership has grown to over a 
thousand, nine-tenths of whom were 
flyers during the war. Of the 650 
American aviators who actually flew 
over the German lines, 528 are mem- 
bers of the American Flying Club. 
Whole squadrons have come in, bodily, 
and the membership includes the coun- 
try’s best experts in every line of aero- 
nautics. It expects ta have 5,000 mem- 
bers within a year. The officers are: 
president, Laurence L. Driggs; vice- 
presidents, Major-General Leonard 
Wood, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Cortlandt Field Bishop, F. G. Diffin; 
secretary, Major Maurice Connolly; 
treasurer, Lieutenant M. Leslie Hull; 
honorary president, Major - General 
Charles T. Menoher; honorary vice- 
president, Honorable Franklyn K. Lane; 
honorary life member, Brigadier-General 
William Mitchell; honorary member, 
Colonel Thomas D. Milling. 

Some very well known names are 
included in the Board of Governors, 
some of whom are Lester Barlow, Harry 
Payne Whitney, Charles E. Manley, 
Chance Vought, Lieutenant Paul Baer, 
Lieut.-Col. Hiram Bingham, Comman- 
der E. W. Coyle, Colonel Milton P. 
Davis, Lieutenant Trubee Davison, Cap- 
tain Roy Francis, Colonel Robert Glen- 
denning, Captain James Norman Hall, 
Major Clifford B. Harmon, Lieut.-Col. 
Harold E. Hartley, Lieutenant Waldo 
Walker, and others. : 

At present, nearly all the surviving 
American aviators who won _ distin- 
guished hon- (Continued on page 96) 
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thought in blending with RESINOL SOAP most 


valuable complexion aids. 


: That the purpose was realized is evidenced by fair women 
the whole land over, who have discovered in RESINOL 
SOAP-~as in Resinol Ointment—a truly remarkable alleviator 
of sallowness, clogged pores, blotches and other skin blemishes 
that mar the complexion’s purity. 


success is in the formula: A faultless 
blending of healing and cleansing 

_ properties, entirely free from skin- 
parching alkalies. 


q After all, the secret of “ Resinol’s”’ 


To test it, however casually, is to be convinced beyond 
all doubt. 

Resinol Soap is offered by your druggist, or dealer in toilet 
goods. Write for free sampie, addressing Dept. 1-D, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








RESINOL SOAP © Whether the bath be warm or cold the delightful lather 
FOR, of Resinol Soap gives a sense of cleanliness which only 
Resinol Soap can give. . 
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VANITY FAIR 


Social Aviation 


(Continued from page 94) 


ors in battle belong to the club. In 
addition, some well-known foreigners 
have joined, including Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Bishop, Canada’s youthful 
ace of aces; Major Foulard, England’s 
ranking ace; Sidney E. Parker, the best 
trick flyer in England and head of the 
famous Gofport school of stunt flying, 
and General Charlton, British Air At- 
taché at Washington. 

Two important developments are 
growing out of this organization. One 
of them is the growth of other clubs in 
other cities and another is the use and 
co-ordination of the many flying fields 
established by wide-awake cities. Ap- 
plications for affiliation have been re- 
ceived from the new flying clubs in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Cleve- 


* | land, Salt Lake City, Denver, Milwau- 
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WADE FOR COMFORT 


The Garter for Smart 
People 


Really smart people wear this different and 
better garter because of its distinctive 
cleverness and the unequalled comfort it 
affords. 
The luxurious wide webbing refutes the old 
belief that a garter must be tight and bind- 
ing to be secure. It fits snugly but easily, 
without the slightest trace of pressure. 

Single Grip E.Z.......... 35e and 50c 

The EZ. 2450p. .......-- 45c and 60c 

In medium, small and large sizes. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute. Send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 









Dept. V. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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| kee and Grand Rapids. 


The progress of the Boston and Phila- 
delphia clubs deserves especial mention 
and is typical of the energy with which 
this new club movement is gaining ac- 
celeration. 

The Boston club, under the name of 
the Aero Club of Massachusetts, has 
been incorporated with an initial mem- 
bership of 400 men, all of whom served 
in the war either in the United States 
Army or Navy or with the Allies, as 
airplane pilots or balloonists. 

Primarily, the organization aims to get 
the ball rolling in Massachusetts for a 
constructive public interest in aviation. 
Committees are now working and co- 
operating with cities throughout the 
state to establish municipal airdromes. 
In this they are ably abetted by the 
Massachusetts women, who have been 
very keen to take up flying and have 
done a lot of it. Many of the members 
own their own ’planes. They want 
proper landing fields so that they can 
fly with comparative safety from town 
to town. At least six companies, stimu- 
lated by the club, have been formed and 
are conducting commercial flying, carry- 
ing express and passengers. They are 
all manned by members of the club, 
operating in Saugus, Falmouth, Box- 
ford, Pemberton, Nantasket and Bed- 
ford. Others are being organized and 
will be in operation this Fall. 

Balloon pilots who are members of 
the club are securing gas bags and will 
begin flights from Worcester and other 
cities in the middle and western part 
of the state this month (September). 
An aerial meet is planned before win- 
ter. Incidentally, the club is watching 
legislation. This is one of the great 
dangers to our aviation. Much need- 
less and spectacular Jaw making is being 
proposed in every state legislature by 
men who know nothing about flying. 
The remedy for this is Government 
legislation and the Aero Club of Massa- 
chusetts is combatting vigorously the 
making of fool laws with regard to 
aviation. 

The officers of the club include: 
president, Theodore E. Hedlund; vice- 
president, Paul W. Shedd; secretary, 
Leslie P. Dodge; treasurer, James D. 
Howard. 

A million-dollar civic airdrome, to be 
a model for every large city in America, 
a Government aerial department headed 
by a cabinet member and a chance for 
every flyer to take to the air whenever 
the mood seizes him are the founda- 
tions of the Aviators’ Club of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently formed by a number of 
former service airmen of Philadelphia 
and vicinity. Already steps have been 
taken which assure the erection of a 


| monster airdrome and a country club- 


house early next Spring. A resolution 


has been forwarded to President Wilson 
and both houses of Congress urging the 
immediate formation of an aviation de- 
partment of the Government, headed by 
a new cabinet member. 

The officers are: president, Captain 
Claude R. Collins; vice-presidents, 
George S. Ireland and Brooke Edwards; 
secretary, Charles W. Carvin; treasurer, 
Floyd Showalter; directors, John Bell 
Huhn, Murray Earle, George R. Brown, 
D. Willard Zahn and Sewall Cathcart; 
honorary life member, Richard J, 
Beamish. 

This new organization has already 
made such headway that the Aero Club 
of Pennsylvania, the second largest and 
one of the two oldest aero clubs in the 
United States, with Joseph A. Stein- 
metz as president, has offered to tum 
that organization over to the Aviators’ 
Club, complete. This will make a mem- 
bership of over 2,000 for the Aviators’ 
Club, the majority of them active flyers, 
The club is divided into two classes, 
flyers and non-flyers. The non-flyers 
are not entitled to vote nor have they 
representation except on the board of 
directors. 

Philadelphia is already a flying cen- 
ter of importance. Three aviation 
schools have been established, four firms 
carrying passengers over the city or to 
surrounding towns have been organized 
and are busily engaged and _ three 
agencies for British and American 
*planes are selling machines to Phila- 
delphia people. 

All the officers of the club are at 
present active in aviation. Captain Col- 
lins, the president, is aviation editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, an officer in the 
New York Aerial Police Reserve and 
president of an Illinois aircraft com- 
pany. Mr. Carvin was an instructor 
in night flying in the Army and is now 
doing exhibition flying around Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Showalter, a _ miiitary 
aviator, is general manager of the Ess- 
ington School of Aviation. 

In the matter of municipzl flying 
fields, more has been done than hardly 
anybody realizes. Over 200 cities and 
towns have gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of creating and maintaining suit- 
able landing fields—only to find that no- 
body has landed on them. The answer 
to this is the affiliated flying clubs 
which have already under way large 
and well co-ordinated plans for inter- 
city aerial tours. The American Flying 
Club’s first event was the international 
handicap race between New York and 
Toronto for the $10,000 prize offered 
by John McK. Bowman, of New York. 

It might not be amiss here to give 
an exact official idea of what our air- 
men did in the few months they were 
over the enemy lines—after encounter- 
ing every delay and handicap possible 
to conceive. A number of sets of offi- 
cial figures have been given out and 
later revised. Here are the absolutely 
correct totals, hitherto unpublished: 
Our planes destroyed by enemy.... 290 
Our balloons destroyed by enemy.. 37 


327 
Enemy planes shot down......... 776 
Enemy balloons shot down........ 72 
848 


This represents actual enemy ‘planes 
brought down and does not mean sim- 
ply victory in which more than one 
aviator shared. 

A pretty good record that. Worth 
remembering. And the new Air Ser- 
vice clubs are going to remember it 
and see that others do likewise. 
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Marquette Pearls, 5 
24-inch length with 18-inch length with 
diamond set clasp, diamond platinum 

clasp, $138.50 


$80.00 
~“XHARMING as any gown may be, a dainty neck- 
lace of pearls will do much to enhance its beauty. 





Perles de la Reine, 





Women recognize the desirability of these popular 
jewels. They are the universal favorite with well-dressed 
women—appropriate with any gown and at any time. 





Your jeweler has a wide range of the beautiful 
La Tausca Pearls, in both the Roman and the Cynthea 
qualities. Their natural beauty will be a constant 
source of pleasure and pride to you. 


CO OOS 


Sold by Your Jeweler 


‘Tuscany Pearls, Lolia Pearls, 
18-inch length 18-inch length. 
with clasp de Beautiful Platinum 
luxe, $99.50 clasp, $72.50 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 69) 


To formulate the rule of deducting the 
spots on the card led from eleven, or 
zero, was a simple matter, and I taught 
this rule to all my pupils for two years 
before it was published. E. C. Howell, 
to whom I first explained it, did not 
think much of it, but after I published 
it in my “Whist Manual” it was copied 
by all writers on the game, and is now 
in all the text-books on whist, bridge, 
and auction. 

As an illustration of its advantage, 
when used by an alert player who thor- 
oughly understands it, especially in com- 
bination with his inferences from the 
bidding, take the following hand, which 
I have given to a great many who pro- 
fessed to know all about the eleven rule, 
but I have never yet found a pupil who 
played the hand correctly. 
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Z deals and passes. Some bid a dia- 
mond second hand, but B eventually 
gets the contract at no-trumps, and Z 
leads the six of clubs. Dummy’s cards 
are laid down, and the declarer plays 
a small club from that hand. 

If Y thoroughly understands the 
eleven rule, he will also play a small 
card, or will put on the eight if dummy 
plays the seven; because the eleven rule 
tells him that the declarer cannot have 
more than one card higher than the 
six, which is led, and the bidding tells 
him that this card must be the ace or 
the king of clubs, as Z cannot have 
held both, or he would have bid a club 
originally. There is therefore no dan- 
ger of B’s winning the trick with the 
nine or ten and getting another trick 
with the ace or king. 

If Y thoughtlessly plays the queen 
third hand, B goes game by getting out 
of the way of the diamonds in dummy 
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and then leading a club through Z’s 
king. All that is left for Y and Z after 
that is two spade tricks, as the jack 
of clubs will bring in the diamonds. 

On the other hand, if Y is awake 
on the first trick, and holds up the 
queen of clubs (unless dummy puts on 
the jack) it is impossible for B to make 
the diamonds, as he cannot get A into 
the lead. Z must be equally alive to 
the fact that Y must hold the club 
queen, and pass up the club lead by B. 
If the hand is played in this way, it 
is probable that B will not even make 
his contract. 

If he tries the spade, after the two top 
diamonds, Y wins and returns the clubs. 
Z makes that suit and leads a spade or 
a heart, and B must lose a spade and 
two hearts. The eleven rule sets the 
contract for two tricks, instead of losing 
the game. 


Getting It Back 


While on a brief visit to one of our 
famous summer resorts, during the rainy 
spell in July, I was told the only re- 
source was bridge; no one called it 
auction. After looking over one or 
two rubbers I discovered that the game, 
which seemed to be extremely popular, 
and afforded no end of amusement, was 
not auction at all, nor even bridge. For 
want of a better name I should call it 
“Getting It Back,” or “Push Them Up.” 
As the game is very simple, requiring 








no skill whatever, and being free from 
any tax on the memory, the following 


afraid _ his 


brief summary of the principal rules 
may be interesting to those who would 
like a change from regular auction. 

1. You can never win the game unless 
you bid. 

2. Bid your longest suit, no matter 
what it is. 

3. Never let the other side get the 
contract while you have breath enough 
left in your body to push them up. 

4. When you have bid everything 
you can think of, double. 

5. Always redouble, to frighten the 
opponents into bidding some more, 

6. When you win the trick, always 
slap your card down hard enough to 
attract every one’s attention. This pre- 
vents leading out of-turn. 

Don’t worry about being set five 
or six hundred on a deal. You will 
get it back presently if you bid high 
enough, and double often enough. 

From the gossip of the hotel porches 
it was not difficult to learn that a cer- 
tain quartette must be the best players 
among the guests, because they always 
played for ten cents a point, and I was 
advised by the tenth and quarter-of-a- 
cent players to watch this table, if I 
wished to see some real bridge. I must 
confess these four turned out to be the 
best exponents of the game, as they 
played it, that I ever expect to see. 
When it came to “getting it back” they 
were past masters of the art. 

As nothing better illustrates the ex- 
planation of a game than examples from 
actual play by those who thoroughly 
understand its principles, I made care- 
ful notes of the following deals, for both 
bidding and play. The contestants were 
respectively a cattle man from Chicago,. 
and a hardware man from Keokuk, who: 
were partners against two business men 
from Ohio, East buying goods. The 
hardware man had established the repu- 
tation of being the best of the four, 
as he was always anxious to increase: 
the stakes to 25 cents a point. 

Here is the first deal in one rubber: 


The Cattle Man 
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The Hardware Man 


The hardware man dealt, and follow- 
ing rules 1 and 2, started by bidding a 
club. Following rule 3, Cincinnati bid 
a spade, the object in this game appar- 
ently not being to get the contract at 
no trump; but to push the opponents. 
up first. The cattle man almost shouted 
two clubs, and glared at the man from 
Columbus, as if daring him to bid any 
more spades. 

Instead of assisting the spades, which: 
should have won the game by the cross. 
ruff, the fourth hand followed rule 2, 
and called two diamonds. This first 
round of bids was followed in rapid 
succession by three clubs, three spades, 
four clubs, four diamonds, and five clubs. 

Having tried his best to get the play 
on spades, but without success, the Cin- 
cinnati man doubled the five clubs, and 
the cattle man redoubled, following rule 
5, hoping to frighten the man from 
Columbus into five diamonds. This did 
not succeed, the explanation offered after 
the hand being played that he was 
partner would bid five 


spades. (Continued on page 100) 
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row fi EPENDABLE, smooth 

| flowing power, economy 
and velvety action— 
these make the founda- 
tion on which is built the enthu- 
siasm of Willys-Knight owners. 
The longer one drives a Willys- 
Knight Sleeve- Valve Motored car, 
the more smoothly it delivers 
its power. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys -Knight Touring—Four, $1725; Fight, $2750; 7 Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750; Eight $3475. f.o.b. Toledo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 




















“Once a 


Willys- Knight Owner Always a Willys- Knight Owner” 
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Tweedie Boot Tops 
Make Pretty Feet 


“TEE American girl is particular about her 
footwear—when it comes to choosing boot 
tops she insists upon Tweedies because they 
give her feet a slender, trim appearance, with 
perfect comfort. 


Besides, they are distinctive and smart beyond 
compare. Tweedies never sag or pull away 
from toe or heel and they have no buckle 
to fuss with. They are made in exclusive 
Worumbo Wul-Buk, Trayton Kersey and 
Amsden Buck, in various shades. 


Insist upon Tweedies. You will find 
the trade mark sewed into every pait 
—it stamps the genuine and insures per- 
fect fit. If your favorite shop cannot 
supply you, write us and we will advise 
you where they are on sale. 


Tweedie Boot Top Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WEEDIES 
SolopY * 
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| The play of the cards in this game 
is apparently very simple; there being 
no high-card leads, echoes, discards, or 
eleven rules. The only rules I could dis- 
| cover were to lose no aces and to make 
{no finesses. The man from Cincinnati 
‘led his singleton, and dummy promptly 
put on the ace and led back the king, 
which was trumped. The ace and an- 
other spade followed. Instead of mak- 
ing his best spade and giving dummy 
a discard, the declarer led a small heart. 
The king won, and another heart went 
to the ace. 

Then the queen of diamonds took a 

trick, and the declarer trumped the next 
| diamond with the deuce of clubs, over- 
| trumped by the four. Dummy having 
{nothing but trumps left, a heart put 
| him in and the ace-queen of trumps won 
| the next two tricks. 

| There were absolutely no comments 
i by any one on the play of the hand. 
|The bidding was evidently considered 
| beyond criticism. The score was put 
down as if it were the most usual thing 
in the world, 1,200 points in penalties, 
against simple honors. 

| “That’s nothing, partner,” remarked 
| the cattle man cheerfully. “I'll bet five 
| dollars to a cigar we'll get that back 
| before we’re through. We saved the 
| game anyway. They could have won 
|in ‘most anything if they only bid their 
hands.” 

Strange to say, no one had the nerve 
{to accept these tempting odds against 
| getting back 1,200 points. On the next 
' deal nothing unusual happened, and it 
was voted a slow and uninteresting 
hand, the cattle man being set for only 
one trick, on a bid to make a little slam 
at no trump, doubled, with 100 aces in 
his hand. What would have happened 
had he ever quit bidding and followed 
| rule 4 is terrible to contemplate. 

It was the cattle man’s next deal. 


The Hardware Man 
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The Cattle Man 


After a perfunctory glance at his 
cards, the cattle man bid a heart, and 
Columbus overcalled him with one no 


VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 98) 


trump. Following rule 2, which has 
nothing to do with denying suits, the 
hardware man said two spades. Fol- 
lowing the same rule, which does not 
seem to admit of any exceptions on 
account of the opponent’s declarations, 
Cincinnati bid three hearts. The next 
round of bids was three spades, four 
hearts, four spades and five hearts. 

The cattle man now thought it was 
about time to double, and the Columbus 
man, who explained afterward that he 
hoped to get them up to five spades, re- 
doubled; but the cattle man would not 
bite. In “Getting It Back” one must 
play to the score, and he was 1,200 
points to the bad. 

The opening lead was the ace of 
spades, followed by a small one. The 
queen of hearts followed, which the cat- 
tle man did not cover, so the ace went 
up and the seven was returned, finessing 
not being part of this game. The hard- 
ware man let go a club. The king of 
trumps killed the jack and the ten fol- 
lowed, bringing another club discard, 
blanking the ace. 

Apparently forgetting that his eight 
of trumps was high, the cattle man 
went back to the spade, which was 
trumped. A diamond lead followed and 
the ace killed the jack. A return of 
the diamond was covered second hand 
by the queen, and the cattle man took 
it with the king. After pulling the last 
trump, getting diamond discards, he led 
the queen of clubs. 

On the two winning spades, dummy 
discarded a diamond and a club, keep- 
ing the club to lead to the established 
jack, as explained afterward by the man 
from Columbus, who seemed to be the 
only one that did any explaining, and 
who had an alibi for every mistake he 
made. No one asked him how dummy 
was going to get into the lead, and no 
comment was made on the last trick 
being won by the four of diamonds. 
Such things are obviously quite common 
at this game. 

“Put that score right down, partner,” 
exclaimed the cattle man_ gleefully. 
“They bid for eleven and got four. 
That’s fourteen hundred for us; simple 
honors for them. I told you we'd get 
back that twelve hundred. Who buys 
me that cigar?” 

There are undoubtedly several very 
attractive features about this game 
which should recommend it to auction 
players who are never satisfied with 
their partners. It is highly amusing; 


there are absolutely no post mortems 
or fault-findings. Every bid is correct, 
as no one remembers or cares what it 
was made on, and there are no losing 
finesses. 
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Beauty of Lines Added 
to Luxury of Power 


TILL the sturdy, power- 

ful, reliable car, but ap- 
pearing in an attractive new 
dress. Beneath its luxurious 
body is the 83 horsepower, 
eight-cylinder motor, ready 
on call to perform feats of 
power that far exceed any 
ordinary demands. Built and 
tested in the hills and moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. 
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The Financial Situation 


Increased Production as a Solution of Labor’s Demands 
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By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 
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OT on the ever unwinding ticker February to August. The market in ef. 
tape, but in the outdoor world in fect was discounting the tremendous 
which men dwell, the guides to the peace prosperity that America expects 

future are to be found. And the future and also giving expression to the gen- 
is the very stuff out of which invest- eral inflation of values. 
ments are wrought. And yet, it seems indisputable that 
Finance once upon a time was deemed an undertone of uncertainty prevails in 
a subject uncommonly dull, builded out some quarters as to the effect of the 
of mathematical symbols and cold, un- labor movement on the market price of 
real abstractions. But now it has drawn securities. The argument runs—yoy 
closer to the whims and sweaty activ- can hear it on any Pullman car—that 
ity of people. The human equation, workingmen are progressively increasing 
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instead of algebraic expressions, has be- 
come the measure of the validity of se- 
curities. The dark recesses of the world 
of bookkeeping are devoid of signposts 
of the future, which can be discovered 
only by searching the hearts of men— 
their will and temper. 

In the lingo of the broker’s office, 
Russian external 614 per cent bonds 
were considered by the most exacting 
investor up to the mark in date of 
maturity, security, interest rate, method 
of payment, and all the other technical 
particulars which delineate a good bond. 
But, despite the apparent excellence of 
these securities, they are able to bring 
in the open market scarcely 45 per cent 
of par. They have defaulted in the 
payment of interest, even though the 
engraved certificates are flawless in ap- 
pearance. 


Russian Bonds and Their Lesson 


THE reasons for the depreciation in 
value of Russian bonds are political 
and sociological. The Russian people 
turned against their Czar and the tra- 
ditions which gave his reign a semblance 
of reality. New governments came, 
each more radical than its predecessor. 
The Bolsheviki, passionately interested 
in other matters, allowed the foreign 
investors to worry about their holdings, 
and turned their energies to use the 
masses of that vast country as media 
in a great laboratory of social experi- 
mentation and _ vivisection. 

Bond buyers are compelled to look 
ten, twenty, and thirty years ahead. 
They can hope only to catch a sense of 
the drift of things. Elaborate detail 
is a matter for the fortune tellers. 

With social and economic currents, 
torrential in their sweeping force, chang- 
ing the very fabric of the world’s civil- 
ization, the United States finds itself 
better equipped to enter the new era 
than any other nation. Besides possess- 
ing the national genius which lifted 
mountains and tossed great cities into 
the wildernesses, America is to-day the 
greatest reservoir of gold, credit and 
available raw materials in the whole 
world. If any place in the universe is 
exempt from chaotic conditions, it 
should be this fortunately situated coun- 
try of ours. 

And yet, despite the optimism which 
is a native characteristic of most Amer- 
icans, some folk are filled with mis- 
givings. They are paralysed by pho- 
bias. And their greatest fear is that 
labor, as it gains in power, will advance 
from one “unreasonable” demand to 
another, asking more than it produces 
and ultimately tearing down the whole 
financial structure of the country. These 
pessimists are “bearish” on the future. 


The Public Mind 


their demands, which are conditioned 
only by their ability to enforce them 
and not by their reasonableness. The 
margin of safety will soon be reached, 
some are afraid, and labor will be seek- 
ing more than it contributes. More- 
over, in the face of unprecedently large 
needs for commodities, labor through- 
out the world is struggling for a shorter 
working day, more pay, less work, 
Men of all political persuasions must 
concede that the new labor formulas 
involve tremendously fundamental re- 
adjustments. But all groups 
are not willing to admit that the out- 
come will be catastrophic. 


The New Attitude Toward Labor 


MERICA’S business leaders since the 
armistice have been revealing a 
new sympathy for the man who toils. 
Many have sincerely expressed their 
faith that labor and capital are partners, 
and have offered suggestions for indus- 
trial peace. Great corporations are fast 
introducing devices of profit sharing and 
bonuses, creating a new system of 
“wages plus,” and some of the biggest 
are actually installing machinery for 
democratic participation of the workers 
in management. It is mainly those who 
lag behind in the commerce of the coun- 
try who are still deluding themselves 
with a language of social relationship 
that is dead. 

Labor is getting higher money wages 
than ever before. In New York State 
factory workers are earning $22.51 a 
week, compared with $12.70 five years 
ago, a gain of 77 per cent. Elsewhere in 
the union the rise has been much more 
fantastic, but on the average the gain 
is perhaps smaller than generally under- 
stood. 

High wages make the cost of pro- 
duction high, and, with the cost of 
living flirting with the celestial bodies, 
still higher remuneration for labor may 
be expected before a decline comes. And 
for the higher pay the average work- 
ingman wants to toil fewer hours, mak- 
ing the cost of labor per hour much 
greater than appears from the undiag- 
nosed statistics. 


The Coming Deluge of Labor-Saving 
Devices 


THE problems that press for solution 
cannot be untangled on soapboxes 
or in high school debating societies. The 
technical man, that drab individual with 
horn rimmed spectacles who is inter- 
ested in such deadly dull things as 
weight and measurement, is the real 
hope of society—and incidentally, too, 
of the investor. The high cost of labor, 
unless signs fail, is going to encourage 
the greatest period of inventions of labor 
saving machinery in the next decade 


Sh) that the ingenuity of man has ever be- 
Ke, | Bt disciples of calamity are far from fore brought forth in a corresponding 
, | 


cH a majority of the investing public, period. ; : 
A fay as the New York Stock Exchange and And besides, if the man who sells his 


| the other markets, in their endless fluc- labor and the man who buys it cease 









tuations, have revealed for the greater 
part of the year. Price movements 
showed during the record-breaking 
climb of security values how widespread 
the faith in America’s future is. Stocks 
on the average rose 19.20 points from 


everlastingly to suspect each other’s mo- 
tives, the output of American factories 
could perhaps be doubled. This is the 
opinion of well informed experts, who 
have studied the technique of manufac- 
ture over an (Continued on page 104) 
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HERE are about 43,000 dentists in the United 
States to take care of the teeth of 100,000,000 
people—over 2,000 patients to each dentist. 


Sound teeth a requisite to good health. 


The improper or careless use of the tooth brush 
often causes irritation or bleeding gums. 





To prevent infection—to render the entire mouth 
clean and to remove all irritating particles of food 
or tooth powder from between the teeth—rinse 
the mouth with Listerine. 


It leaves a delightfully 
refreshing sense of 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 102) 


extended period of representative years. 

The capacity of productive units will 
be further stimulated by new mechan- 
ical devices. In the past, high wages 
have always stimulated inventions. Now 
we are at the threshold of an era when 
the engineer has the most colossal in- 
ducements for finding out new ways of 
substituting machine toil for human 
effort. The net result will be that the 
output of goods per factory man will 
be greatly heightened. 


Labor’s Way to Heaven 


rege and hours of labor in the fu- 
ture will depend—rather than on the 
fiats of capital and labor—on the new 
contributions to industry of mechanical 
inventors. It is perfectly conceivable 
that the introduction of new machinery 
will make it possible for a manufacturer 
to pay his workers twice as much for 
_working half the time, and himself make 
much more than his present earnings. 

Labor’s way to heaven will be opened 
through increased production (and of 
course the necessary social adjustments). 
The impartial observer knows that in 
the past labor has sometimes laid down 
on the job, not because of laziness, but 
because of the fear of the men that if 
they were too efficient they would work 
themselves out of a job. Labor has 
never, broadly speaking, been assured 
to its own satisfaction that the amount 
of work to be done in the world is for 
practical purposes without limit, and 
that the highly productive workingman 
will not be depriving a fellow worker 
of a job. 

In a typical machine factory, the 
daily output of one style of nut aver- 
aged 3,000. One day the foreman was 
notified that the number was to be dis- 
continued after the outstanding orders 
were filled. When the men learned that 
there would be no future market for 
that style—and no reason, in their 
judgment, for holding down production 
any longer, the output immediately 
leaped to 8,200 a day. They threw 
their full energy into their work, when 
they felt. they had nothing to lose by 
doing so. 

The worker’s psychology is illustrated 
by another story borrowed from life. 
A manufacturer in a mill town com- 
plained to a friend, who was an efficien- 
cy expert, that his men were soldiering 
on the job. They were piece workers— 
paid separately for each item they made, 
instead of by the week. 

The consultant after investigation 
told the owner that he himself was to 
blame for the slack production, because 
he lacked the confidence of his men. 

“Let me post a notice on the factory 
bulletin board,” he said, “under your 
signature, notifying the men that under 
no circumstances will the piece rate be 
cut for two years.” 

The manufacturer allowed the sug- 
gestion to register on his brain. Then 
he exclaimed: 

“No, indeed. I should say not. Think 
what the men would make.” 


Production’s the Thing 


(THE expert told his friend that he 
was a chump, as his profits would 
increase as labor’s wages mounted. 
Those who look upon industry as an 
applied science regard the habit of re- 
taining fixed notions regarding hours 
of labor and wages as dangerously fal- 
lacious. In the last analysis, the em- 
ployer—and if it happens to be a cor- 
poration, the investor who owns the 
corporation—is interested in reaping 
profit through production and distribu- 
tion, not in the least in perpetuating 
dogmatic standards of hours and wages. 

But the business man wants to know 
how far industry as at present organized 
can go in the way of concessions to 
labor. That is a practical question. 


But the limits are not immutable. It 
will be the business of the inventor to 
move the boundary posts of safety. 

Society will be the gainer, if produc- 
tion is augmented. Labor saving ma- 
chinery will increase production, and 
the working people must be assured 
that they will profit from the new de- 
vices in terms of better pay and shorter 
hours. 

In the past, labor has been suspicious 
that such machinery would be used by 
“capitalists” to displace them, and to 
depress wages. In England labor is still 
somewhat antagonistic to the competi- 
tion of mechanical devices, but in this 
country the American Federation of 
Labor takes a more favorable view. 
The real need is to make provision to 
take care of workers who are tem- 
porarily thrown out of work by inven- 
tions which will ultimately enlarge the 
opportunities for folk who toil. 

Engineers already foresee the general 
trend of inventions in the next decade, 
and predict the fashioning of new in- 
struments for relieving monotony and 
for loading and unloading machines. 

The tendency is more and more to do 
by machinery those things which used 
to require routine mental effort. The 
automatic machine, which is purely a 
twentieth century product, is capable of 
repeating the thoughts of the man who 
designed it. 


The Thought-Saving Machine 


U> to fifteen years ago, machinery 
had been developed to the stage 
where it took most of the burden of 
physical labor away from man. Now 
it is tending to relieve him of reflex 
thinking. 

In pre-historic times the well-known 
human race, lacking technique, did all 
the work—and brawn was at a pre- 
mium. Then our ancestors invented 
elementary tools, such as the club, in 
which man still did most of the physical 
work and all of the thinking. Finally, 
the invention of the wheel, which pro- 
fessors call a turning point in history, 
relieved man of a tremendous amount 
of drudgery. The nineteenth century 
brought inventions which constituted no 
less than an industrial revolution. 

But the automatic machine, a thing 
whose social significance is not even 
dimly realized by most non-technical 
folk, is a product almost of the last 
three seconds of history. It is devised 
to do automatic thinking,—such as add- 
ing a column of figures, making out gas 
bills, classifying census cards, and re- 
distributing type. 

Already the machine can hear better 
than the human ear. Sound ranging 
devices detect batteries miles away. The 
camera can see better than the human 
eye. As for feeling, there are mechan- 
ical devices for measuring the pressure 
of a visiting card on a block of steel, 
and precision gauge blocks enable one 
to feel mechanically a millionth part of 
an inch. Smell and taste are perhaps 
out of the range of mechanics, but here 
chemistry surpasses the human senses. 

Automatic machines which are al- 
ready capable of repetitive thinking, 
may some day bear out H. G. Wells's 
prophecies and do creative thinking also. 

John H. Van Deventer, editor of “The 
American Machinist,” an enthusiastic 
believer in the ability of the engineer 
to help solve many of our social diffi- 
culties, says, “In my estimation, the ma- 
chine will do some creative thinking— 
not all, but some. Creative thinking, 
in the sense I use it, is the origin of 
new ideas—the combination of certain 
elements which are old. If music writ- 
ing machines can take known chords 
and combine them to give you melody, 
machines may well be able sometime to 
create new ideas, to some extent.” 

Possibly, this (Continued on page 106) 
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This shows the Chippendale Sonora as it would appear in New- 
burg Priory, Yorkshire, founded by Roger de Mowbray in 1145, 
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heaviness of appearance, this Sonora 
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However, handsome and 
rich as this cabinet is, it is surpassed by the 
beauty of tone of this instrument. 

THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


gives years of the greatest enjoyment, and the discrimi- 
nating music lover, choosing a phonograph with the 
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VANITY FAIR 


Queer Kinks of the Links 


(Continued from page 88) 


range, guarded by ravines and morasses 
and all the trouble in the world. 

Then there is the hoodoo or the su- 
perstition of the favorite or unpopular 
club. 

For nearly twenty years Ned Sawyer, 
a former Western champion, had held 
dire grievances against a driving iron. 
He felt that he couldn’t play a shot 
with this club and so fell back on a 
spoon. This last summer he decided 
one day, after a twenty year lapse, to 
try the iron again. Within a week he 
was playing it better than any club he 
carried in his bag. How many golfers 
have you seen who nurse along some 
warped, twisted, dismantled, heavily 
wrapped, rusty looking club that might 
have served in the Second Punic War? 
Any number. They all have the ob- 
session that they can play this club 
better than any other in their profession. 
And with this belief intrenched, they 
generally can. 

Why should a man be able to play 
an old, worn out, broken club with a 
warped shaft better than a new club 
with all proper adjustments? He 
shouldn’t, but there is many a golfer 
who can. Here it is all mental. Having 
confidence in this club, even in its pre- 
historic state of decay, he can make 
good use of it. He may have a far 
better club in which he has no con- 
fidence whatsoever. And lacking con- 
fidence in his better weapon it is of no 
more use to him than a battle axe would 
be in chasing butterflies. 

All games to a certain extent have 
their queer kinks and eccentricities. But 
no other game plays as many tunes 
upon the nervous system as golf. No 
other game attacks a human’s nerve- 
centered anatomy from so many dif- 
ferent angles. There are golfers who 
can’t play fast. There are others who 


can only play when moving at top 
speed. I have known golfers who could 
play along with a howitzer barking ten 
feet away, but who if held up by a 
slow pair for a minute or so, fly into 
shreds and can’t play a shot. These 
outlandish kinks are not matters of 
temperament, referred to in a previous 
article. They belong, in one way or 
another, to almost every one who plays 
the game. They are without reason or 
philosophy. They are not to be ex- 
plained. But for all that they are 
among the most interesting features of 
the sport that has now attracted over 
two million players in the United States 
alone. 

It might be said that such golfers as 
Walter Hagen and Jim Barnes have no 
such kinks. But in one way or another 
they have. Jim Barnes, for example, 
has found that he never plays his best 
golf or anything approaching it in an 
Open Championship. It is here that 
Hagen reaches his highest mark. Barnes 
can beat Hagen at other times and over 
other courses, but he has a superstition 
or a state of mind bordering on the 
same thing, that something will happen 
to him when he hits the Open. 

At Braeburn he was well out of the 
money, far from the top. And then, 
against a brilliant field he turned in the 
remarkable score of 283 for 72 holes at 
Shawnee and later beat Hagen nine 
strokes in the Western Championship. 

Hagen always finds Barnes in the 
way when the Western title is fought 
for. Barnes always finds Hagen and 
many others ahead of him when he 
reaches the Open. 

You say it may be merely a co-inci- 
dence. Possibly. But what is it they 
call a co-incidence that keeps on hap- 
pening, year after year? From our point 
of view, “habit” is a better word. 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 104) 


is an excessively optimistic view of the 
future power of mechanics. If it is cor- 
rect, the social butterfly may some day 
get a new response from her husband 
when she asks, “What shall we do to- 
night?” He may reply by turning on 
new idea-creating-machinery and wait 
for the device to suggest a novel way 
of having a good time. 

The dramatist, ever pressed for a 
fresh idea, may increase his artistic pro- 
duction by using a machine to generate 
new thoughts. The salesman, 
always suggestive of a machine, may 
carry a mechanical instrument to origin- 
ate new selling points. 

In the terms of the immediate future, 
the inventor for the first time has an 
incentive to devise machinery for the 
substitution of individual, unskilled la- 
bor. In the past, labor saving machin- 
ery has been invented chiefly to replace 
skilled laborers and crude labor in large 
gangs. 

A shortage of crude labor now im- 
pends. The migration of thousands of 
foreigners back to Europe to satisfy 
their curiosity is heightening this con- 


dition. As long as you could get a man 
for $1.50 a day to cut the lawn and 
water the grass, there was no wide 
market for a machine costing $1,500. 
Likewise, when washerwomen_ were 
available for a pittance, washing ma- 
chines costing $200 were little in de- 
mand. 

The new trend of machinery will be 
toward the replacement of unskilled 
labor on small jobs. There are hundreds 
of thousands of isolated tasks which 
do not justify the overhead of large 
machines, but which in the aggregate 
require a tremendous amount of labor. 

After a machine has been invented, it 
becomes purely a financial problem for 
a particular enterprise to determine 
whether or not to acquire it as a sub- 
stitute for human labor. The real wild- 
cats in stock speculation of the next 
decade may well be associated with in- 
ventions of new labor saving devices. 

Millions of dollars will be made per- 
haps in the exploitation of new machines 
which in the aggregate will make secu- 
rities more secure and the human race 
more leisurely. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Man Shortage 


(Continued from page 37) 


actual want. Of course, it will be 
impossible for you to send all your 
own children to college, but one scholar 
in a family will answer, and all the 
while you may be comforted by the 
thought that you are doing a wonderful 
work, are taking a share in building 
up the world which is denied to men 
of less altruistic but cannier turn of 
mind. God speed you in your task!” 

This is neither humanity nor com- 
mon sense. It is not good business. 
We cannot expect to turn out a prod- 
uct suitable to our needs if we neglect 
it in all stages of its manufacture, and 
if we compensate our skilled educa- 
tional workmen with less than is paid 
to workers on products of less value to 
the community. The fact that our 
fathers and our own generation have 
been brought up under these slipshod 
methods is no argument for their con- 
tinuance. Our fathers and our own 
generation in the world have been 
greatly lacking in education in the true 
sense of the word. Had such not been 
the case, we should hardly now be 
plunged in the industrial and social 
uncertainty in which we find ourselves. 
Our old methods have proved sadly 
inadequate. We have failed to equip our- 
selves to meet some of the most elemen- 
tary problems of life and for that failure 
we are now paying the penalty. 

Some of our universities have realized 


the urgency of the situation and are 
taking long-delayed steps toward its 
remedy. The alumni of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton are now being appealed 
to for funds with which to increase the 
salaries of professors in a degree some- 
what commensurate with the increase 
in the cost of existence. Some of the 
preparatory schools have also joined 
the movement. But there still remain; 
a tremendous work to be done, for the 
whole attitude of the public mind must 
be changed from one of indifference to 
one of active realization of just what 
is at stake. 


Building for the Future 


BEFORE it is too late we can, at 

least, start the next generation on a 
better foundation. We can recognize 
more concretely than ever before the 
importance of sound training in youth, 
We can make that training one of the 
most important and valuable vocations 
in the country. Only the best type of 
men should teach, and it should be 
made so that teaching would appeal to 
the best. Then, when each year those 
inspiring armies of eager youths and 
maidens leave college, the country and 
the world will be richer by whole 
groups of intelligent citizens, whose 
visions are clear and whose minds are 
trained for the work which the world 
so urgently needs. 


Let’s Stick Together 


By EDWIN NEWELL LEWIS 


N these threatened soviet days it is 
heartening to learn that this coun- 
try, within the last four months, has 
witnessed the phenomenal growth of 
a great idea which, although just free 
of swaddling clothes of the stuff of 
dreams, gives promise of translating into 
American life for all time that impulse 
which ruled the nation from April 6, 
1917, to November 11, 1918. 
The idea is that the 4,800,000 men and 
women who jumped into uniforms “for 
the emergency” as their admission cards 


| from the Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps read, should stick together after 
demobilization to render national ser- 
vice in the event of any emergencies 
that may and are sure to arise through 
the perils of peace. Up to September 


| Ist more than 3,000 local posts of The 


American Legion, representing an esti- 
mated membership of 350,000 veterans 
throughout the country, had subscribed 
to and were actively effecting in their 
own communities and states the idea of 
which a hastily-summoned caucus of 
officer and enlisted men delegates of 


| the A. E. F. had dreamed in March. 


| by its aims and achievements. 


The Legion is compelling national at- 
tention by its rapid development and 
Mem- 
bership campaigns are in progress in 
each state preparatory to state con- 
ventions which will select delegates to 
the first national convention to be held 
in Minneapolis on November 11, Ameri- 
can Legion Day in the United States, 
and the first anniversary of the signing 
of the armistice with Germany. Follow- 
ing is the oath of the Legion: 

“For God and country we associate 
ourselves together for the following pur- 
poses: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred per cent 
Americanism; to preserve the memories 
and incidents of our associations in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, 


| state and nation; to combat the autoc- 


| 
| 


racy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to 
promote peace and good will on earth; 


to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness.” 

The service removed from the eyes 
of many a man the smoked glasses of 
indifference through which he viewed 
his own relations to the United States 
and the fundamental facts for which 
this government stands. Democracy 
means something more than a word to 
men of all pre-war ranks and stations 
after they have become acquainted in 
the mess-kit line. Queerer buddies were 
made by the late war than politics ever 
placed in a bedstead. Freedom comes 
down from the mountain heights of ab- 
straction and grips a man in the throat, 
—where his heart is—when a battalion 
of Yanks marches into a battered French 
village, thereby liberating the inhabi- 
tants from four years of Boche hellish- 
keit. And justice seems something even 
more tangible than Mr. Galsworthy’s 
impressive steam-roller in his play by 
that name, when two American stretcher 
bearers, carrying a wounded German to 
the first aid station, see the ominous 
bursts of enemy artillery fire in the 
field cemetery a mile distant where their 
comrades are being buried. 

A sound body and loyalty to the 
United States, with the exception of 
certain restrictions concerning ages and 
connections with occupations considered 
essential to the prosecution of the war, 
were the cardinal requisites for entering 
the service. Neither the Army, the 
Navy, nor the Marines knew distinc- 
tions of color, creed, wealth, or previous 
employment. The American Legion is 
as broad-gauged as the service. It knows 
no rank, no military titles in a civilian 
organization, no _ distinction between 
service overseas and service in the 
United States waiting to go overseas, 
no militarism, no politics. It does em- 
body an exceedingly strict interpreta- 
tion of the term “a one hundred per 
cent Americanism,” and it does offer to 
all wearers of the red demobilization 
chevron a positive program of progres- 
sive, feet-on-the-ground national service 
if they will stick together. 
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4 (onsidered Statement by 
M<s* Martin & Martin 





Just as it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world, so does it take all sorts 
of produéts to supply their varying 


tastes. 


Martin €§ Martin Shoes 


are made solely with a view of sup- 


plying the demand for the best. 





This includes a large and growing 
number of people. Many of them 
want the best for its own sake. They 
have an unvarying instiné for gua/ity, 
which is satisfied with nothing else. 


Others demand the best for economy’s sake. 
They have learned that the best shoes— if 
they are really the best and not merely the 
most expensive —are always the cheapest. 


Martin & MartTIN shoes are fashionable 
because they are the fimest shoes made. They 
are popular because their quality makes them 
the most economical shoes to wear. 


They are fitted and priced as carefully as they 
are made — with your permanent satisfaction 
in view as the only result which can be prof- 
itable to us. 

Note—Those who cannot visit the stores buy satisfac- 


torily by mail. Our fitting charts, simple, accurate, and 
easily used, will be sent upon request. 
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New York: 583 Fifth Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Talk to a Star 


By GWEN SEARS 


T is taken for granted that all readers 

of Vanity Fair attend dinners, bridge 

parties and bare-foot soirées at least 
seven evenings a week. It is absolutely 
impossible to avoid meeting theatrical 
persons at these affairs; but has it ever 
been your misshapen luck to sit beside 
a Star at dinner? 

A male Star will amuse himself and, 
nominally, you by telling clever stories 
about himself, so you need not worry 
about what to say to him. Just smile 
pleasantly and allow your soup to’ cool, 
and the male Star will be quite satisfied. 
You will not have to open your mouth 
for the remainder of the evening except 
to receive food. But not so with the 
female of the species. Here you must 
exercise finesse, grace and adroit tech- 
nique. 

Now in the case of Miss Glorious 
Starbright. She is considered the most 
beautiful, most charming, most elab- 
orately gowned and most artistic artiste 
on the stage. Miss Starbright’s salary is 
above suspicion, and her motor car is 
the rarest jewel ever turned out by 
Tiffany. 

You have read all about her in the 
magazines that are dedicated to Stars, 
so you almost feel that you know her. 
Then, one evening at dinner, you come 
face to face with her! What can you 
say to her? You will do well to inaugu- 
rate the dialogue somewhat in this 
fashion: 

“Oh, by the way, Miss Starbright, I 
saw your new play last evening. You 
were superb. I did not like the other 
members of the cast, however.” Now 
this remark sounds odd, but you subse- 
quently discover that it conveys the 
most subtle form of flattery that may 
be permitted on so short acquaintance. 

Miss Starbright glances at you and 
smiles wearily, then sighs and shrugs 
her shoulders. 

“You must not be too critical; they 
do their best, but they are a bit out- 
shone in comparison with—er—well, 
you know how it is.” Business of cast- 
ing down the eye-lashes and attempting 
a trick blush. 

Now it is quite safe to venture further 
into the realms of conversation, but this 
time it would be wise to launch forth 
on a topic dear to the heart of every 
Star. “I’ve been wondering for a long 
time why the editors of newspapers and 
magazines publish pictures of mediocre 
actresses.” This suggestion may cause 
Miss Starbright to hesitate a few mo- 
ments and contemplate you silently. 
Have no fear however; she is beginning 
to believe that you are clever. At least 
she will take you into her confidence. 

“In my opinion, the reason is that 
they do not dare to publish my photo- 
graphs every day for fear that they will 
lose the advertising from the producers 
who manage the inferior artistes. I have 
been told this from someone on the 
inside. Perhaps I should not quote it, 
but it is absolutely a fact that the edi- 
tors are in constant terror. There is so 
much jealousy in this business, you 
know. Art is obliged to suffer horribly. 
Of course, I do get more publicity 
than any other Star, but I do not care 
about it at all. I would rather let the 
others have it: Heaven knows, they 
need it more than I do!” She smiles 
magnanimously into space, and you ap- 
plaud her for her unselfishness. You are 
now going strong. You will surely score 
a hit if you keep it up. 

Under no circumstances must you 
omit to tell her that she is the best 
She has 
claimed that distinction in headlines put 
over by a perspiring press agent, but in 
the event that she does not quite believe 
it, it is well to try to convince her that 
it is true. She will believe that you 


have fine discrimination and discern. 
ment, too. 

Never, never make the fatal error of 
omitting to pity her. All Stars enjoy 
sympathy. The stupidity of their asso- 
ciates, the clumsiness of their directors, 
the lack of understanding that must be 
endured from damatists and the appal- 
ling ignorance of critics, all serve for the 
purpose of sympathy. It might also be 
remembered that no Star is ever in good 
health. There are so many demands 
from inconsiderate persons on her time 
and her generosity, that she is almost 
always on the verge of a nervous col- 
lapse. But don’t, by any chance, hint 
that she looks tired or ill—she would 
not forgive you for that. This particular 
subject must be handled delicately. A 
Star always looks well, even though she 
is about to succumb to consumption. 

Next to herself, the Star loves best 
her dog. A dog without a Star, or a 
Star without a dog, would indeed be a 
tragedy. If you have proven yourself 
worthy by this time, you are entitled 
to hear some very amusing anecdotes 
about the dear little pet. Of course, you 
are not at all interested, but you must 
laugh uproariously at his quaintly hum- 
orous antics, and you must be prepared 
to weep copiously over the little fel- 
low’s really pathetic understanding. 
(Acceptable tears may be instantly pro- 
duced by the expedient of carrying a 
few slices of onion in your pocket hand- 
kerchief, and by applying it adroitly to 
your nose; you will be surprised at the 
remarkable result.) 

If you are really ambitious and 
anxious to forge ahead as a man of 
judgment and discretion, you will make 
a careful study of the favorite rivals of 
favorite Stars; because therein lies a 
well nigh inexhaustible fund of subject 
matter for discussion. For instance, in 
the case of Miss Starbright, you will 
find that she is on decidedly bad terms 
with Mae Delightful—who is an ex- 
ponent of the same type of wronged- 
heroine réles which have made Miss 
Starbright famous. Therefore, when you 
remark: “Tell me, Miss Starbright, just 
where does this, now, Mae Delightful 
get her stuff?” you will be relieved of 
all further conversational obligations for 
the remainder of the session. 

It is necessary to remember that 
every self-respecting Star is not content 
with the fame achieved merely through 
her histrionic powers, but rather fan- 
cies herself as an all-around genius; she 
designs her own motors, country estates 
and the ancestral crest which adorns her 
note-paper and is, in her modest way, 
somewhat of a vers librist. If you have 
the opportunity to work in frequent 
allusions to these accomplishments, you 
will actually find yourself in demand 
wherever Stars foregather. You may 
consider this a most desirable position 
to attain; and then, again, you may 
not; but it is well to be prepared for 
eventualities. 

There is one fatal mistake that is 
ofttimes committed at the very best din- 
ner parties by clumsy persons who talk 
with Stars. All references to topics that 
do not pertain to the Star herself, should 
be eliminated first, last and always. If 
you are interested in politics, or music, 
or any other unimportant detail—keep 
it dark. 

Put no faith in anyone who tells you 
that Stars do not take themselves seri- 
ously. You who have once committed 
the unpardonable error of introducing 
the wrong topic for discussion, need 
never hope to sit beside the same Star 
again. It is her undeniable right to 
brand you as an unmitigated Bore, and 
all dinners and parties for the rest of 
your life shall be darkened by the 
memory thereof. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Plays—If Any 


(Continued from page 41) 


“The Challenge.” in which Holbrook 
Blinn starred at the Selwyn Theatre, is 
Eugene Walter's contribution to the 
great anti-Bolshevist propaganda which 
is now bucking up the country’s morale. 
This anti-red drama was forced to shut 
down, owing to a strike of the stage- 
hands; it seems as if a great moral 
lesson could be derived from that if one 
only had the time. Mr. Walter has chosen 
the vital and dramatic story of an 
ardent young idealist, who gives him- 
self heart and soul to the cause of the 
common people, only to be turned upon 
and wrongfully accused by his party, 
and, utterly repudiated by them, to 
crawl back, beaten, to his own class. 

But this sincere and poignant theme 
wasn’t half catchy enough for the 
author. He began it with a dreary 
prologue, showing the hero convalescing 
from wounds received in battle, where 
he was decorated for his noble services 
with the most curious collection of 
medals yet displayed on the post-war 
stage—you can spot the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on the D, S. C. ribbon, 
if you look carefully, beside no less 
than two French war crosses, one of 
them depending nattily from the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. Having 
thus worked in the uniform, Mr. Walter 
proceeds to roll up his sleeves and lay 
on the heart-interest. He has created 
the most thoroughly bone-headed hero- 
ine within the memory of the average 
theatre-goer,—the sort who goes about 
saying, “I don’t know anything about 
politics, or anything like that. All I 
know is that I’m just a woman, and 
I want my man!” Jessie Glendenning 
did everything she could for the réle, 
but it was a hopeless task. It seemed 
too much that the young idealist should 
have to marry that heroine, in the end. 
After all, he was not a bad youth. Mr. 
Walter might have had a heart, and let 
his sufferings stop with his expulsion 
from his political party. 

The two leading réles in “The Chal- 
lenge,” the good-humored capitalist and 
the passionate young idealist, are ex- 
tremely well played by Holbrook Blinn 
and Alan Dinehart, respectively. If you 
are at all excitable about that sort of 
thing, you might get quite a little enter- 
tainment out of the fact that Mr. Blinn, 
who portrays the capitalist, expressed 
himself as being heart and soul with 
the striking actors, while Mr. Dinehart, 
the left-wing socialist of the play, in- 
dignantly resigned from the Equity 
Association when it called the strike. 


WEN DAVIS’ dramatization of Per- 

ley Poore Sheehan’s novel, “Those 
Who Walk in Darkness,” opened at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, and proved 
to be the same old play we’ve been 
seeing ever since the theatre got its 
start. You can practically repeat the 
whole thing, line for line, in unison 
with the actors, it’s all so familiar. 
There’s the heroine, the friendless girl, 
who has come to that sink of iniquity, 
New York, from. “a little town in 
Maryland, where it’s pretty all the 
time, but when the Spring comes 
and the peach trees are in bloom—oh, 
then, it’s beautiful.” She has been 
forced into the widely known life of 
shame, but, of course, she remains a 
good woman at heart—they always do. 
She gets in as wrong as only a Good 
Woman can, for three long acts. There 
is a momentary gleam of hope, toward 
the end, when she decides to go away 
forever, but there’s no such luck—she 
is persuaded to hang around. Then 
there’s the hero, the sterling country 
youth in the belted coat, who always 
interrupts with a stern “Don’t,” when 
the heroine shrieks, “that’s what I was, 
I tell you, nothing but a”—and thus 
spoils everything just as it was getting 
really interesting. There’s the innocent 


young thing, to save whom from that 
vague region known as The Streets the 
noble heroine must reveal her own 
horrible past; there is the wicked 
boarding-house keeper; and the dear 
old drug-addict with the heart of gold, 
who talks like a Frank Crane wall. 
card; and all the rest of the good old 
stand-bys. Laura Walker played the 
heroine just as violently as she’s always 
been played before, and Donald Gal- 
laher and Howard Kyle do the same 
by the hero and the sweet old dope- 
fiend. Helen Tracy seems to do the 
sincerest work of the evening, in her 
réle of the wicked landlady. 

“Those Who Walk in Darkness” was 
closed by the walking out of its stage- 
hands. Heaven send that the brave 
lads don’t weaken and return to work! 

Another highly creditable action that 
the Actors’ Equity -Association was re. 
sponsible for was the closing of “Oh, 
What A Girl!” a musical comedy pre- 
sented at the Shubert Theatre. It was 
just the old one about the country 
deacon, who comes to the city and 
goes wild amongst the show-girls and 
the champagne bottles full of cold tea. 
Not even Harry Kelly and Frank Fay 
could make it amusing—but then, lines 
like “You come from Cemetery Corners, 
eh? That must be just outside of Phila- 
— were all they had to work 
with. 


BY closing up “Those Who Walk in 

Darkness” and “Oh, What A Girl!” 
the Equity Association undoubtedly did 
a big thing towards ameliorating con- 
ditions among theatre-goers; but the 
great achievement of the actors’ strike 
is the series of benefit performances 
which it has brought about. The strik- 
ing actors chartered the Lexington Opera 
House, gave their services to the cause, 
and showed what they could do in the 
way of giving a performance without 
managerial aid. And from the way 
the public has flocked to the opera 
house, it looks to even the most casual 
observer as if only their own relatives 
can be backing up the managers. 

Aside from the excellence of the bill, 
there is such a nice, homey atmosphere 
about these benefit performances. You 
can stand out in the lobby and be 
jostled by actors and actresses just as 
if you were one of them. You can buy 
a program—and get your change back 
—from one of a large flock of eminent 
ingenues. It is, undoubtedly, an eve- 
ning to send night letters to the dear 
ones about. Marie Dressler, Eddie Can- 
tor, W. C. Fields, Ivy Sawyer and 
Joseph Santley, Van and Schenck, John 
Charles Thomas—you can see for your- 
self that it is considerable entertainment. 
Frank Tinney was funnier than ever in a 
little scene with Pearl White, who proves 
to be an excellent feeder for him, and a 
new-comer, Jim Barton, simply drove 
everybody wild with his comedy dances. 
The big event of the bill was, of course, 
the second act of “The Lady of the 
Camellias,’ done by Ethel and Lionel 
Barrymore, with Conway Tearle and 
Doris Rankin in the supporting com- 
pany. The Barrymores can never fail 
to be the big event of any bill on which 
they appear. 

Unfortunately, the bill closes with 
what was classed as an oration, entitled 
“Equity,” passionately delivered by 
Brandon Tynan, and written by Has- 
sard Short and Perceval Knight, who 
based it on Mark Antony’s speech in 
“Julius Caesar.” A little of it might 
have been a good idea, but it seems 
to last for three or four hours. Far 
more effective propaganda for the actors’ 
cause was the brief speech which, in 
response to the insistent audience, Lionel 
Barrymore made on behalf of himself 
and his sister: “We’re proud to be here. 
We'll be here forever, if necessary.” 
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FOR TAN OR BROWN SHOES 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 


Re: The “H. C. of L.” 
in Footwear 


—Mud, rain and “ weather” dry and rot 
even the best leather. Be canny. Preserve 
your shoes by using Lutetian and Meltonian 
Creams. These London-made dressings 
(1) contain animal fats and oils which 
nourish the leather and (2) impart that rich 
lustre which makes fine shoes look fine. 
Just a dab and a quick rub with a cloth— 
no “ polishing.” 

NOTE :—Always use fluid dressings. Waxy 
“‘pastes” clog the pores. 

Sold for 70 years by the best shops where substitution 


is prohibited. We will be glad to tell you where you 
can conveniently purchase these dressings. 


Salomon & Phillips, Sole Agents, NewYork. 
High Grade Dealers, write us. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Taking Humor In a Serious Way 


(Continued from page 57) 


not a matter to be entered into light- 
mindedly. A few tentative essays prac- 
ticed on my family convinced me—and 
them—of that. I used, therefore, to re- 
tire to my room and perform before a 
mirror, emulating Demosthenes so far 
as to fill my mouth with collar-buttons 
until I had swallowed my two best. 
This self-imposed training was arduous 
but I felt then, as I do now, that per- 
fection in the art of spontaneous wit 
could only be attained by rigorous ap- 
plication. It is not, as has been re- 
marked, what one says, but how one 
says it, and with this idea in mind I 
resolved never to deviate from Miss 
Dugay’s text by one dash, comma or 
semi-colon. There is a finish and charm 
to the professional story-teller style 
which made an immense appeal to me, 
and it was only after thoroughly mas- 
tering it that I dared try my fledgling 
wings in public. 

At first I used a crib, making pen- 
ciled notes on my cuffs which I learned 
to shoot in an inoffensive manner, or, 
if it chanced to be a soft-shirt function, 
relying on a few memoranda which I 
consulted by drawing my head turtle- 
like below the collar of my coat. Gradu- 
ally, however, I memorized the entire 
collection, word for word, and—aided 
by a memory-fixing system on the Roth 
model,—I have become so adept in the 
art of ready repartee as to be a posi- 
ti. menace to any social group with a 
sense of humor. 

Miss Dugay’s final statement in which 
she says that her stories are suitable for 
“all social functions” is more than justi- 
fied. Indeed, her simple tabulation 
“dinners, luncheons, etc.,” by no means 
covers the field. 

But the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Let me illustrate a few of 
the instances in which I have proved the 
graceful beauty of careful preparation. 

I was dining a short time ago with 
Mrs. Stoutsbury of Wilmington, whose 
husband, you will recall, was recently 
indicted (and convicted) on the charge 
of profiteering in peach-pits. Owing to 
his unavoidable absence in Atlanta the 
party was very much en famille, con- 
sisting simply of a few of the directors 
who had got out from under. Natural- 
ly, the host was not a favorite topic of 
conversation though he was in every- 
one’s mind. Early in the repast the 
sound of a telephone ringing gave me 
my opportunity. Rising—which I al- 
ways find most effective—and speaking 
very rapidly and distinctly, I said— 

“THE TELEPHONE. When Grover 
Cleveland’s little girl was quite young 
her father once telephoned to the White 
House from Chicago and asked Mrs. 
Cleveland to bring the child to the 
*phone. Lifting the little one up to the 
instrument, Mrs. Cleveland watched her 
expression change from bewilderment to 
wonder, then to fear. It was surely her 
father’s voice yet she looked at the tele- 
phone incredulously. After examining 
the opening of the ’phone she sobbed, 
‘How will we get him out.’” 

You can imagine the success I had in 
thus expressing so neatly the very 
thought that was in everybody’s mind. 

The dinner became a riot. Mrs. 





Stoutsbury had actually to be helped 
from the table and such general gaiety 
reigned that I had no further oppor- 
tunity to introduce even an epigram. 

I shall never forget how dear old 
Jack Bronson,—whose father, Colonel 
Bronson, used to own the B. V. and D. 
Railroad before the Government gave 
it to the brakeman—I shall never for- 
get how dear old Jack laughed when I 
stood up at his birthday luncheon at 
Piping Rock and said, with great ra- 
pidity: 

“THE PORTRAIT. The son of a 
man who had been a great financier 
welcomed a visitor to his office. The 
talk turned to the career of the father 
of the young man. ‘It was a great blow 
to everyone, my father’s death,’ la- 
mented the youth. ‘By the way, here 
is the last portrait of him.’ He led the 
visitor to where hung on the wall a 
life-size portrait of his father standing 
erect with his right hand in his pocket. 
‘A fine piece of work,’ said the visitor, 
‘but not true to life. Nobody ever saw 
your father with his hand in his own 
pocket.’ ” 

Dear old Jack!—his mirth was posi- 
tively ghoulish. 

The kid-story is always effective, and 
I think I introduced one rather cleverly 
on the way back from old lady Cran- 
bourne’s funeral. Such occasions are in- 
variably dull, and this particular day 
was very stuffy and the private car 
smelt very strongly of black-gloves. 
Everyone was feeling relaxed and not 
daring to show it, and most of the ladies 
were discussing Madame C.’s past, which 
was of a rather Renaissance character 
when I rose at the end of the car and 
said quickly— 

“THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
Small Charlotte, not yet four years old, 
was gifted with so vivid an imagina- 
tion that her mother began to be 
troubled by her fairy tales and felt it 
time to talk seriously to her upon the 
beauty of truthfulness. Not sure of 
the impression she had made she closed 
with the warning that God would not 
love a child who spoke untruthfully 
and would not want her in heaven. 
Charlotte considered a moment and said, 
‘Well, I’ve been to Chicago once and 
to the Hippodrome twice, and I don’t 
suppose I can go everywhere.’ ” 

Everyone got the allusion at once and 
we rolled into the Grand Central amid 
gales of merriment. 

The examples given may or mav not 
appeal. It is, as I have observea, not 
so much what I say as the way I say 
it. I think that I can at least claim a 
modest paragraph in Who’s Who as the 
first conscious exponent of a_ well- 
wrought system of dry humor. Flat- 
tering to me is the number of invitations 
I receive to speak at inquests, fore- 
closure proceedings and _pall-bearers’ 
conventions. Next Wednesday I am to 
address the Soviet of Soda-Fountain 
Employees at their monthly luncheon. 
There is a little place in 43rd Street 
that has been running wide open of 
late, thanks to which—and to Miss Du- 
gay, I expect to put it across big. Let 
us hope and pray it does not close be- 
fore Wednesday. 
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By Royal Warrant 


EBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 

Store is one of the sights of Lon- 
don. The building is in Doulton, 
Carrara and Green Marble, whilst the 
interior is fitted up in a most marvel- 
lous manner. In fact it is usually 
described as the most beautiful shop in 
the world. 











VERY article of feminine attire is 

stocked in the highest quality ob- 
tainable. Visitors in London are 
cordially invited to visit the Store. 








DEPARTMENTS 


ANTIQUES CorSETS Furs RipBoNs TabLte DamMasks Laces GLOvEs WoOoOLLENS 
Hosiery STATIONERY OUTFITTING BLovUsES NECKWEAR TEAGOW NS CoaTs Sports OuTFITs 
MILLINERY LINENS SKIRTS JUVENILE CosTUMES SILKS JEWELRY Nurses’ OUTFITS 


Wigmore St. and Welbeck St., London, W1 
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Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
Here’s the reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, 
which takes a keener edge than any other steel can—and holds 
it. You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret 
of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 


HERE’S OUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE: 
Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as 


you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we’ll 
exchange it for a new one without a word. 


SHUMATE RAZORS represent the skill and knowledge acquired during thirty- 
five years devoted exclusively to the production of razors. Two generations 
have used them. 


$ To settle the razor question for life, send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE 
? Barber razor will be sent to you postpaid. For those with very strong 

wiry beards, we recommend our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially 
ground for this purpose. In remitting, give us your dealer’s name, and a 
chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 797 CHESTNUT ST., ST.LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Established 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily STENTING ND 25+ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING,N.Y. |= 
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On the road to Everywhere 


VERYBODY motors in October. And that their 
motoring pleasure may be complete, Jordan has 
provided the Silhouette. 
and full of life. 


On the road to Everywhere, it goes—silent—supple— 
smooth—and smartly continental. 


From France, it comes—chic—bright 





It affords the kind of comfort Europeans know. It 
brings the snap, the dash, the speed, that America 
demands. It is a new kind of car—distinctly refresh- 
ing even to the most blasé. 


There is a pleasing absence of the too-monotonous 
bevel body-edge. There is a pleasing presence of a 
smart little angle at the dash and a scarcely visible 
seat cowl. Both unmistakably French. 


Even the mouldings are different—severely rectan- 
gular. And the broad square doors surprise you by 
opening in a complete semicircle. 


The chassis of finished mechanical excellence is the 
lightest and best balanced on the road—for its wheel- 
base, —and includes all the universally approved 
mechanical units. 


The slender all-aluminum body is rust-proof and 
rattle-proof. Spring shackles are silent. And even 
in fast travel there is neither the wracking side sway 
of the extremely heavy car nor the jerky up and 
down vibration of the light car of short wheelbase. 
The whole tendency of the Silhouette is toward 
forward movement. 


Picture this different motor car—the Jordan Sil- 
houette. Step into it. Sink down at a perfect 
comfort angle, with wheel and pedals just where 
you want them—arm rests just right—knees not too 
high. 

Then you are ready—keen to answer to call of that 
long, alluring road—the road to Everywhere. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Van Blerck motors are so de- 
signed and built that once in- 
stalled the owner shall have no 
further care or thought as to the 
sustained speed or dependable 
power performance of his boat. 





Also makers of high-duty Commercial Engines. 


Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 
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7 Scout,” 50 foot express cruiser de lux, designed and built by the Albany Boat Cor- 
poration, powered with a pair of 8 cylinder Van Blerck motors. Speed 26 m. p. h. 
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Orleans 


“The Paris of America” 


e St. Charles 


J — from the Society Page ae’ 
The San Francisco Examiner | 


“The St. Francis Hotel these days reminds one 
of the famous saving about Shepherd’s Hotel | 
in Cairo, Egypt. that if one stayed there long 

enough they would meet every one worth while | 
in the world, as every day the lobby, tea room 




























eS was sie sta 8 = and restaurants are filled with well known men Sea... 

€ and women from all parts of the world. Once et pre 

e a week the allied consuls have their luncheon aout & 

eit scacloeprgpeci - LEADING HOTELS in the Fable Room with the flags of the nations =~ y P 


they represent as a decoration for their table, and 
it is also a favorite gathering place for the off. = 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., LTD., Profs. 


The St. Charles management is sending all over the 


world the unique and delicious Louisiana eieiabandiaik cers sojourning here. A day does not pass that Peco 


the various dining rooms are not filled with 
men in uniforms of France, England, Canada 
and the United States.” 


ST FRANCIS 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 


On Union Square, San Francisco 


It is always best to make advance reservations 


Address THOMAS COLEMAN, Manager 
















“OLE MAMMY” 
CREOLE PRALINES 


Packed in special mailing boxes— 
“A found and a half for a dollar and 
a half,"’ with 25c added for postage 


and insurance. anywhere $1.75. 














Send I5c in stamps for sample 
praline in souvenir box. 


Address Creole Products Defe. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 
NEW ORLEANS 
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reeminently 
Correct 
in Style 


—yet combining with style 


-a quality of materials and 
workmanship that makes 
possible a satisfaction- 
insurance policy in every 
hat— 


he 
ALTNA lye 
ot 
maintains the standard 
established 87 years ago 


when Cotrell & Leonard 


first began. the manu- 
facture of men's fine hats 


Your Dealer Has — or Can Get — the Aetna Line 


COTRELL &@ LEONARD 


ALBANY, N. Y. DANBURY, CONN. 


(Makers also of the famous COTRELL Hats—$4 to $15) 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Housing Problem 


(Continued from page 48) 


the recesses of what he had imagined 
was to be his very own nook? There 
is always something uncanny about this 
to a sensitive guest. He feels that he 
has crashed in on something intime, 
like a closet-ful of Bluebeard’s wives. 
The odor of camphor gives him the 
sensation of one who violates a trunk 
containing Grandma’s letters to Grand- 
pa. Any man with a shred of delicacy 
will softly close the door and hang his 
dinner-coat on the electrolier. My feel- 
ing in the matter would be: “Make the 
Guest-Room Closet Safe for the Guest.” 


The Closet Problem in General 


THE closet problem is, of course,.a 
general one throughout the house, 
but it is one which no one seems to 
think about until the house is built. 
Just as the moving-man has chipped 
off the last corner of mahogany in his 
day’s work, and the family is trying 
out the new lights by punching them 
all on at once, someone raises the cry 
of: “Are the closets big enough?” And 
then it is too late. 

The hall-closet in particular never 
seems to make good. It is always just 
too small to admit the wraps of the 
last member of the family to enter the 
house, with the consequence that his 
overcoat is draped over the newel-post 
and his hat hung on the hall light, 
giving the impression of a strange man 
entering the house by stealth to any 
one coming down stairs in a half light. 

I have never known a hall-closet yet 
which, on being opened, did not send 
forth an avalanche of walking-sticks, 


umbrellas, mufflers, and last season's 
derbies. In a house where there are 
children, this collection is enhanced by 
little articles like express-carts, bows 
and arrows, and air-rifles. All in all, 
it makes it quite worth while opening 
the door each night just to see what 
will fall out. But it vitiates any claim 
the space may once have had to being 
a household convenience. 


Conclusion and Peroration 


MY idea would be to have the space 
usually given over to those rooms 
which are planned for and never used 
after the first few weeks (such as the 
pool-room, the sun-parlor, the “study,” 
etc.) all combined into one big chain 
of closets extending around the house, 
It is positively tragic to see the whole 
top of a house devoted to a pool-room 
which father thought would be nice to 
keep the boys at home evenings, and 
which has developed into a place where 
the files of The Youth’s Companion 
and old hockey-sticks are stored, when 
down stairs people are fairly crying for 
closet-space. I don’t know much about 
housing and city-planning, but some- 
thing is wrong here. 

These little ideas which I have thrown 
off on the spur of the moment are 
not at all carefully thought out. You 
can see that. But behind them there 
is a big idea. And that idea is this: 
While we are building new houses, let’s 
get them right. 

Which is, after all, only a cleverer 
way of saying what I said in the first 
part of this article. 


War Minds 


(Continued from page 45) 


ever again quite achieving a sense of 
proportion in human affairs. And no 
one can blame them if they do not. But 
for the American war-mind there is less 
excuse, and there is no need of our con- 
tinuing to use a pen as if in co-opera- 
tion with a bayonet on the battlefield. 


Cooler Reflections 


oo I am rid of my war 
mind now, I cannot say, but if I 
were writing that article against Ger- 
many to-day, I should not quote as a 
sentiment peculiar to the Kaiser, “For 
me humanity ends at the Vosges.” I 
should realize that it was not peculiar 
to the Kaiser but the common property 
of all aggressive national states at the 
culminating moment of their selfishness. 
I should know that they all had had 
their moments when humanity ended 


for them at their Vosges. I should 
know that it was the essence of every 
imperialism to have its Vosges, beyond 
which there was less than humanity, 
and, that there had been a hundred 
imperialisms, and not merely one. I 
should confess, to myself at least, that 
in my own country at one time human- 
ity ended, and was believed by many 
pious folk to end, in a shade of the 
complexion, that at another date it 
ended at the Rio Grande, and that for 
aught I know to a good many of my 
fellow citizens—Senators, Congressmen 
and other patriotic public characters 
among them—it may end at the Rio 
Grande to-day. In time of peace it 
seems unwise to attack a country with 
a phrase that can be turned against your 
own. In time of war the sort of curses 
that you hurl do not seem to matter. 


The Actors’ Demands 


(Continued from page 47) 


asks the American soldier wearing a 
Sam Browne belt and a Buffalo cen- 
tennial medal on the Croix de Guerre 
ribbon to tell the story of how he 
won his decoration. He shall not be 
forced to listen breathlessly every eve- 
ning and two afternoons to the twenty- 
minute story which always starts “There 
was no moon that night, I remember”— 
when he shares with the audience the 
knowledge that, during the war, the 
decorated one saw service as_ intelli- 
gence officer in a successful spy drama. 

16. The manager shall guarantee that 
no actor will be sent out upon the stage 
after a song has been sung until all 
desire on the part of the audience for 
encores has been completely satisfied. 
No actor shall be expected to speak 
his lines during a roar of applause, and 
then, giving up all attempts to make 
himself heard, to wait at the back of 
the stage while the demanded encore 


is given, looking as if he liked it. 
17. Any actor or actress can call out 
all members of the union if he or she 
is asked by the manager to play the 
role of a starving outcast who is 
charitably offered a loaf of bread by 
the heroine, and who must cram the 
bread wolfishly down, having just 
eaten a heavy dinner before coming 
to the theatre. This also goes for any 
comedian who is expected to get his 
biggest laugh by emptying a quart 
bucket of near-beer at a gulp. 


Now if the actors had only demanded 
a few such concessions as these 
from the managers, the strike would 
have been something really worth while. 
Not only would it have immeasurably 
bettered their own conditions, but it 
would have won them the heart-felt 
sympathy and life-long support 0 
the entire theatre-going public. 
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BEcAUusE ot its beauty, 
its fineness and its in- 
dividualism, Karpen 
Furniture has no peer 
in furniture, either of 
the past or present. 
The institutional aim 
is to interpret the 
high ideals of the old 
masters in modern 
form. Karpenesque 
Upholstered Furniture 
is the realization of 
that aim. For sale by 
leading dealers every- 
where. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Guaranteed 
Uphoistered 


Furniture 


CHICAGO NDW YORK 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Ex-Vampire 


(Continued from page 61) 


into the butcher shop, gazing languorous- 
ly into the butcher’s eyes, and purring 
insidious words into his ears as he 
weighed the chops, thus vamping him 
into giving me two or three more than 
the scales demanded. 

It really was a bitter blow to people 
to learn otherwise. When I went any 
place where I could be recognized—a 
theatre, or a shop, or a hotel dining- 
room,—my conservative gown received 
many disappointed glances. I was fully 
expected to appear in a modish little 
creation composed principally of a 
leopard skin, a dagger, and two or three 
blood-red roses. The public was actual- 
ly annoyed that I hadn’t lived up to the 
legends they had woven about me. To 
me, there is nothing so quaintly naive 
as this inability of the moving picture 
public to disassociate the screen per- 
sonality of a star from his or her own 
personality. I wonder what they think 
a Mack Sennett bathing girl must be 
like around the house? 


O it finally came to the point where 
the sight or sound of the word vam- 
pire was enough to drive me into hys- 
teria. It was not the moral side that re- 
pelled me. I have never felt that the 
morality or the immorality of a char- 
acter had any bearing upon the acting 
of the part, or the artistry of the drama. 
I submerge myself in each rdéle that I 
play, losing my own identity utterly, liv- 
ing the part for the time, putting all that 
I can into it. That is all an actor can 
do for a production. The rest must be 
left on the lap of the National Board 
of Censorship. 

No, it was not a question of morality 
that drove me to rebellion. It was that 
I was just simply sick and tired of the 
thing. No matter where I went, no 
matter what film I appeared in, I never 
escaped from that hideous stigma of the 
vampire. It seemed to be quietly taken 
for granted that I was to play the vam- 
pire, and nothing but the vampire, from 
now on. So I organized a one-member 
union, and struck for my rights. 

You can’t imagine what a grand and 
glorious feeling it was to emerge from 
vamping to play in “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” After years of clinging black 
gowns, of long sinister earrings, and 
slender evil-looking cigarettes, I fairly 
reveled in the ingenuous peasant cos- 
tumes, the childish curls, the innocently 
bare feet. Those sunshiny days at 
Ithaca, where many scenes were taken, 
are among the happiest of my life. 

But there are trials even in the career 
of one who portrays a moving picture 
innocent—I found that out, in the course 
of “Kathleen.” There were tasks that 
my vampire training had never pre- 


pared me for. In one scene, for in. 
stance, I had to milk a cow—I have 
been murdered and tortured in count- 
less ingenious ways, in my vampire pic- 
tures, but never have I gone through 
any experience so excruciating as that 
of milking that cow. They tell me she 
was a particularly calm and docile beast; 
she may have been—I am no judge— 
but to me she had a wild eye, a nervous 
tail, and an entirely too restless set of 
hoofs. Hereafter, I am going to have it 
expressly stipulated in my contract that 
only condensed milk shall be used in 
my pictures. Then, too, there were some 
tense moments in connection with the 
old gray horse, resembling an intricate 
example of the scaffolder’s art, who had 
a prominent part in the picture. But, 
even with these hair-raising adven- 
tures, “Kathleen” was a delightful ex- 
perience, and one I shall always remem- 
ber, for it marked the turning-point in 
my career. 

Just because I have made my new 
start in “Kathleen Mavourneen,” it 
doesn't follow that, forever after, I am 
going in for sweet young thing parts, in 
the films. Always playing those wide- 
eyed child réles would be every bit as 
bad, in its way, as constantly acting 
vampire parts. That is just what I 
want to get away from; I am striving 
to break away from any one character 
part, and any one sort of play. That, 
I think, is one of the great faults of the 
moving pictures. Each star has become 
identified with a certain type of char- 
acter in a certain style of moving pic- 
ture play, and never appears in any- 
thing else. The star does not fit his 
personality to the play; the play is 
fitted to his personality. Each play is 
in its essentials—and usually even in 
its details—exactly like the preceding 
one in which that particular star ap- 
peared. When a star’s name appears 
over a movie theatre, one knows, with- 
out ever entering, exactly what the story 
of the photoplay will be. Given the 
leading player’s name, you can _prac- 
tically write the scenario yourself. One 
doesn’t go to see the star in his or her 
new play; one sees the star in the same 
old play, with a different—though not 
too different—title. 


ND that is just what I'm trying to 
avoid. I have learned, from bitter 
experience, the dreary monotony of a 
one-role career. I am striving to broad- 
en out, to create all types of heroine, 
to keep from identifying myself with 
any definite character. I am going to 
try to play all sorts of réles in all sorts 
of pictures—although, for years to come, 
anyway, I absolutely refuse to admit 
any vampire parts into my repertory. 
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does not rely upon i AN. = | the trousers 
the history of its great | ] \ | RESIDENTS not only improve a man’s 


/ | \ appearance, but they reinforce his well- 


ness to attract guests. | | dressed feeling—they drape the trousers 





~note how 


properly and they are comfortable. 


It is a greater hotel Co- | They’re so comfortable you'll not know 
| i you're wearing suspenders. The special Presi- 
| a ae dent give-and-take feature at the back in- 
// sutes perfect adjustment of trousers and ab- 
/ | solute comfort of body. The light, solid brass 

| trimmings will not stain or rust. 





day than ever before. 


/ | | In the tasteful assortment of colors, and = in 
| length, width and weight of web you'll find your 
preference. Guaranteed absolutely satisfactory 
or money back. Look for the “President” mark 
on the buckle. 
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Tho Maldort~-Usforia |} |i] / 
Fifth Avenue 93° ano 44" Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - - - - - President 


Also made in fine mercerized lisle webbing with 
gilt finished brass trimmings at a slight advance 
in price. 


Treaident Suspender Company, 


Shirley, Mass. 
















































































The designing, the making and the 
selection of exclusive imported fabrics for 
tailored suits, dresses, top coats, riding 
habits and sport clothing for young ladies 
up to 19 years has been highly specialized 
at this establishment, and by reason of the 
charm, the distinction, the individuality 
and the marked note of quality in our 
productions they have been given the 
preference by the young ladies attending 


our 


most select schools and 


finishing 
colleges. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Salome” in Cubist Vesture 


(Continued from page 62) 


for the first time on any stage in 1908. 
With Tairoff she went to the Kamerny, 
and there the two were soon joined by 
Henri Forterre, a French composer and 
friend of Debussy, who had become a 
Russian citizen. 

In the minds and purposes of the 
directorate, the Kamerny set for itself 
this three-fold aim: 

1. The putting in practice of the 
theories of a new form of theatrical art. 

2. The breaking away from the tra- 
ditions and the routine which up to the 
founding of the Kamerny had held sway 
over the Moscow theatres and the en- 
tire Russian stage, with the exception 
of the experiments and productions of 
Meyerhold and Yevreynoff in Petro- 
grad. Concretely, this purpose amounted 
to a struggle against the manner and the 
method of the realistic theatre and espe- 
cially those of the Moscow Art Theatre. 

3. The expression of a theatrical ac- 
tion in all its fulness and richness and 
its wide possibilities. The theatre should 
not shut itself up in any particular 
branch of its art, but should keep itself 
varied and plastic. 

These aims, in general, took their cue 
from those of Meyerhold, with his thea- 
tre theatrical according to the spirit of 
the time of Moliere and Shakespeare 
and the No drama of Japan, and from 
these of Yevreynoff, who sought through 
monodrama a manner of theatre which 
would give the spectator a more vivid 
experience in the playhouse by fusing 
the actor and the spectator. Tairoff, 
however, has always been ready to 
adapt any artistic method or manner 
to the end of making plays vital on his 
stage. He has worked less according to 
a given style or formula than Meyer- 
hold or Yevreynoff and has freely ex- 
perimented with symbolism, impression- 
ism, futurism and cubism as artistic 
media. Asa result of these experiments, 
therefore, he arrived in his fourth sea- 
son at a point nearer his goal than he 
had yet attained when he added “Sa- 
lome” to his repertory. 

If the mastery of a revolutionary 
dramatic method at the Kamerny pre- 
ceded the political and social Revolu- 
tion, the opportunity to use Wilde’s 
tragedy was the result of that Revolu- 
tion. Back in the spring of 1909, Yevrey- 
noff had staged “Salome” for the great 
actress, Vera Kommissarzhevskaya, who 
came to New York a decade ago, short- 
ly before her death, and failed to find 
an appreciative audience in her brief 
sojourn on our shores. But the police 


had prevented it from going beyond 
the dress rehearsal—more, I think, for 
its reflection on royalty than from any 
qualms of Puritanic morals. The fall of 
the Tsar and his police, however, re- 
moved the bars to the Wilde tragedy, 
and there was hardly a theatre through- 
out Russia which did not forthwith put 
it into the repertory. 

The cubist vesture of “Salome” at 
the Kamerny was largely the inspira. 
tion of Alexandra Exter, a Kieff artist, 
who with Tairoff designed the setting 
and the costumes. A cubist setting is 
easy enough to imagine, for it carries 
the technique of cubist sculpture a step 
further into the plastic realm of the 
stage. Cubist effects in lighting, too, 
may be obtained by sharp contrasts, 
The costumes, however, presented diffi- 
culties, but they were surmounted by a 
deft cutting of the fabric and a striking 
coloring which made their main folds 
stand out in the simple, elemental lines 
of cubism. Cubist acting was a still 
greater problem, but at the Kamerny 
it was solved by translating the rigid 

S of the bas-relief of the Diaghileff 
Ballet in “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
into three instead of two dimensions. 
The impression produced was of a series 
of strictly cubist poses on the part of 
the actors, approached through sinuous 
bodily movements, held for the fraction 
of a second and then released, and 
working through still other plastic 
movements, to another cubist moment. 
Used thus for emphasis, this method 
heightens the impassioned lines and 
scenes of Wilde to an astonishing de- 
gree, until the spectator after the con- 
tinuous hour and a half with the hectic 
princess is left utterly exhausted but 
with a new appreciation for the mad 
imagination of Wilde. 

Cubism as a method in the theatre is 
not for every play. The Kamerny 
found that out when it tried to clothe 
Paul Claudel’s “L’Echange” in this guise. 
But for the antic humors of Debussy’s 
pantomime, “A Box of Toys,” or the 
amusing and sometimes poignant arti- 
ficialities of Lotar’s “King Harlequin,” 
the technique of the cubist is just as 
applicable as it is to the flaming pas- 
sions of “Salome.” As a means in the 
theatre, rather than as a new theory of 
the theatre, cubism has been greatly 
advanced in Russia by Tairoff’s experi- 
ment. But if it finds its way to the 
stages of western Europe and America, 
beware! Artistic revolution may be the 
shadow before ominous events. 
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Sport That Thrills 


The scurry of quail in the thicket is music to the sportsman’s 
ear. A shot ata mallard is worth hours of waiting. But 
right here at home there’s a sport with a thousand thrills— 
all yours for the seeking. Go out to your local gun club 
today and try 
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Trapshooting 


Hundreds of gamey clay ‘‘birds” await your call. Each one a tantalizer 
—hurtling away through the summer's air at express-train speed— 
dipping, dodging in ever-changing, mystifying angles. 

A few seconds to judge—a snap decision. Bangl goes your gun! Man, 
there are your thrills—and as fast as you care to take them. There is 
only one thing faster and that is 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


good, old reliable time-proved powders. The choice of the Nation's 
crack shots. Look tor the brand names, Dupont, Ballistite or Schultze 
on the shell box when you purchase. 


Write today for our free book ‘’ The Sport Alluring” and the name 
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Mollie King, of **Good 
Morning Judge” fame, is 
one of the mest beautiful 
of New York's stage and 
screen stars 
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What Tt Should Be? 


“ F course, continues Mollie, 
“there may be just scores of 
ways that one can improve 

one’s complexion, but the very best 

way |] know of is to use a Star 

Electric Massage Vibrator! Have 

you tried this delightful right-at- 

home treatment? Then by all 
means do so. You'll find the “Star” 

a remarkable beautifier and you ll 

never want to be without it on your 

dressing table.” 


If there are blemishes on your 
face; if your skin is not soft and col- 
orful; if your hair and scalp need this 
ereatest of stimulants, then surely 
you will get a Star Electric Massage 
\ibrator at once to convince your- 
self that vibration is the natural way 
to a lovely complexion, thick lux- 
urious hair and a healthy body. 


At all drug and department stores. 
Each “Star” is thoroughly guaran- 
teed on a money-back basis. In 
case your dealer doesn't have the 
“Star, mail Five Dollars and his 
name and address. We will send a 
“Star” direct to your address. 


Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 324 Farley 
Place. Torrington, Conn. 


Electric 


Massage 


VIBRATOR 


For Use in Your Own “Home 
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Author! 


VANITY FAIR 


Author! 


The Confessions of a Writer Who Sold His Pen 


By WILLIAM CHARLES LENGEL 


H, reader, were you at this moment 
seated in a small auditorium bathed 
in soft rose light, with the incom- 

parable Boston orchestra playing Tschai- 
kowski’s incomparably lovely Serenade 
for Strings, you would find yourself in 
the atmosphere and mood,—you could 
be attuned, as it were, to peruse this 
confession and look with compassion, if 
not with pity, upon me, an author,— 
an author who— 

That sentence, like Tennyson’s brook, 
might go on forever, but as I have de- 


| cided to bare all, if for no other pur- 
| pose than as a warning to other young 





and consequently unsophisticated writ- 
ers, I might as well break it to you 
now. I am an author who sold his 
pen,—ah, if it were only his pen,—for 
money. 

But judge me not too harshly in the 
beginning. Already, with that keen 
intuitive sense which readers possess, 
you have surmised that I sold my pen 


| to write sex stories. 


No, I sold my pen to write “Uplift 


| Stuff.” 


Perhaps you are not up in trade 
terms, so I will take but a moment to 
explain that “uplift,” in the patois of 
magazines and writers for magazines, 
means sweetness and light, brotherhood 
of man, the near approach to the mil- 
lennium, “God’s in His Heaven; all’s 


| right with the world.” 


—, perhapsing,—interested as you 
are in society, the theatre, the fine 
arts, sports, motoring, and even in busi- 
ness,—you may never have concerned 
yourself about the vast ramifications of 
a writer’s trade. When you read that 
inspirational, ambition-stirring story in 
Routine Magazine on “How I Made 
Ten Million Dollars after Three®* Score 
and Ten,” you pictured a dynamic, old- 
voung Napoleon, re-conquering the 
world of finance. 

How sad a task it is for me to crush 
your illusions. That peppy article came 
from the pen of Archibald Havelock, 


' a fair young poet whose verse only sees 
| the light of day in magazines you never 


read. Those glowing personal narra- 


| tives of success are not penned by the 
| successes, because as dear old Zola said, 


| “Those who know, don’t tell, and those 


who tell, don’t know.” Or, as Archi- 
bald Havelock put it in his charming 
vers libre: 


“Pens for hire! 
Pens for hire! 
God! 

Writers must live!” 


Of course, Archibald is very poor, 
and consequently, very proud. But 


| there are some writers possessed of less 


pride and more business acumen who 
have realized enough from their ivy- 
leeing (a slang expression applied to 
those who have become rich through 
selling their pens) to establish magnifi- 
cent offices. And these master pen- 
sellers in turn hire minor pen-sellers 
to write sermons for ministers, speeches 
for senators, industrial preachments for 
oil magnates, success stories for packers, 
contentment essays for contented crowds, 
mental nostrums for the multitude, 
soothing syrups for the satisfied. 

I came by my knowledge of pen- 
sellers in an odd and unexpected way. 
An editor who had bought one of my 
short stories invited me to his office. 
There he offered me $250 for an article 
on “How I Licked Whiskey and Won 
the Checker Championship.” When I 
innocently told him that I had never 
had a bout with whiskey and was of 
too nervous a temperament to play 
checkers, he told me that while I was 


to write the article, it was to appear 
under the name of Olevka Chekalinsky, 
the world’s premier checker-player. 
He shamelessly confessed that most 
of the “personal experience” stories in 
his magazine were written by proxy, 
How inexpressibly shocked was my 
sensitive nature at that time! 


7 how well I remember the day 
when I was again tempted,—and 
fell. It was in the lounging room of 
my club. I was buried in the depths 
of one of the great chairs, and likewise 
in thought. From my letter-box I had 
just taken an envelope. In it was my 
house bill for the month,—and what 
a fearful amount it was! My class- 
reunion had cost me,—as the whimsical 
writers say,—a pretty penny. It had 
been months since my muse had been 
in action, and my balance in the bank 
was at the point of disappearance. 

To be posted for non-payment was a 
thing my sensitive soul could not bear 
and I was trying to think if I had 
any old stories in my trunk that I 
might have re-typed, and in that way 
fool some of my editorial friends into 
believing that they were new,—when 
Bennett Mackenzie discovered me. 

Reader, meet Mr. Bennett Mackenzie, 
financier. 


R. MACKENZIE greeted me hearti- 

ly and favored me with the smile 
that he put on every time he entered 
the club, and took off as soon as he 
left the front doors. He had that smile 
down better than any chorus girl who 
is taught the art by Mr. Zegfield. 

As he drew up a chair, Mr. Macken- 
zie’s quick eye caught me in the act of 
stuffing into a pocket the bill I had 
just received. 

“Ah, ha,” he chuckled. 
new novel, eh? You authors are al- 
ways at it. Don’t you ever put me in 
one of your stories.” 

I smiled feebly, and Mr. Mackenzie 
extracted from his coat several envelopes. 
He had written something on them and 
chuckled aloud as he scanned them. 
“Those weeklies certainly are wonders,” 
he beamed at me. “Since they came 
out, I have given up motoring to the 
office and I make the trip in the sub- 
way.” 

It dawned on me that the man meant 
the Subway Sun, the Elevated Express, 
the Green Traveler and other popular 
now-and-then periodicals of New York’s 
popular underground, on the ground, 
and above ground transportation sys- 
tem. 

“Did you read the latest edition?” 
demanded Mr. Mackenzie, and without 
waiting for an answer he read: 

“A most careful analysis of the air 
circulating in the subway shows that it 
combines the invigorating salt tang of 
the ocean with the cool, soft subtlety 
of mountain ozone. When the results 
of this analysis were made known, 
ninety-nine of every one hundred mo- 
tormen, guards, packers-in, ticket chop- 
pers and ticket sellers voted to forego 
their usual vacations at Bar Harbor or 
Yellowstone Park and devote the money 
they will save to the company, which, 
unless fares are increased, may cease to 
be, thus throwing thousands of em- 
ployees out of work. Why not spend 
your vacation in the subway, and do- 
nate your money to a worthy cause?” 

Remember, reader, I am as anxious 
to get on with this confession as you 
are to hear it, but I had to listen to 
Mr. Mackenzie read to me this effusion, 
even as you now have to read it. 

Then, with hardly a pause, except to 
give me a (Continued on page 126) 
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NIVERSALLY acknowledged 
as the only boats that navigate 
Florida waters. 


We have been building and char- 
tering houseboats since 1900 and in 
the “SIESTA,” our 1919 product, 
we offer the strongest built, best fin- 
ished, and most practical Florida 
houseboat cruiser ever built. 

We offer for charter the “SIESTA,” 

99’ long, 20° beam, 3’ draft, accommoda- 

tions as above plans. 


“ALTAMAHA” 835’ long, 18’ wide, 30” 
draft. [Five staterooms, bath. saloon, and 2 
dining room. 

“FRAMALIN,” 65’ long, 17’ wide, 3’ 
draft. Three staterooms, bath, and 
saloon. 


I 


The above boats are fully 
equipped for cruising and are mod- 
ern in every way. 
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Fverglade Line Steamers Daytona, Fla. 
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You’d never make one if youhada MONEL. HEAD on your 
stick. MONEL METAL never rusts! 


MONEL METAL 
GOLF HEADS 
— es 


rust—always bright and clean; never 

need polishing or buffing. Of standard 
weight and, in pitch, balance, and lie, are said 
by experts to be superior to Scotch clubs for 
American courses—since Monel Metal Heads 
never needing buffing, no metal is ever taken 
oft, the superior pitch, balance weight and lie 
are permanent. 


Monel Metal Golf Heads have been made 
to order for several years for leading golfers. 


By request, more and more were made for special 
use, until, in response to a steadily growing, insistent 
demand, Monel Metal Rust-Proof Golf Heads are 
now made for general distribution. 


Monel Metal is a natural alloy of copper and nickel 
and has been used for years for rust-proof screens, 
for high pressure steam valves, for carburetors and 
hundreds of other purposes where rust-proof qualities 
are an absolute necessity. 


Below are shown a few of the most popular models 
—all absolutely rust-proof. Many other models to 
choose from—all sold either heads alone, or shafted. 

Your dealer and professiona! will find complete 
stocks at leading jobbers. If dealers and profes- 
sionals can not supply you, we wil--vonts by 
check, money order or draft. Let one Monel Metal 
Rust-Proof club sell for you a set. Money back 
if not satisfied. Send for a complete Catalog. 


MONEL METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Golf Club Department 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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The new 
Premier 


Pathescope 


Flickerless, ‘‘Safety Standard’’ 
Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive City and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premier is as great an improvement over the 
former models as the modern self-starting, high-powered 
limousine is superior to the auto of ten years ago. So simple 
that anybody can operate it. So exquisitely built that its 
pictures amaze and delight the expert critics. So safe with 
its narrow-width, slow-burning film that it is labeled by the 
Underwriters, “Enclosing booth not required.” 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insur- 
ance restrictions. The ideal projector for outdoor evening 
entertainments on the lawn. 


Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits in a small 
suitcase for the traveler or can be mounted on a handsome 
cabinet. 


Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established 
in principal cities the Pathéscope owner may rent or exchange 
reels as often as desired. 


Nearly 1,500 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War 
Pictures now available and more added weekly. 


Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. 


Hart in your own home.—or you can 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating action 
on the screen. 





Choice of the exacting 

We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden 
Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. W. Baker, Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto 
Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G, Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. 





Clubs, Churches and Schools 


Find in the NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE 
just what they need to entertain, interest and 
instruct. 

The Pathéscope Exchange contains over 1,100 
different subjects, to suit every taste, every mood, 
any age and all occasions. 











Visit the Pathéscope Salon or write or call for literature. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1805, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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glance of triumph, Mr. Mackenzie read 
me an effort in lighter vein about the 
famous shuttle, entitled “Shuttle door 
and Battlecock.” 

“T don’t see how it is done,” Mr. 
Mackenzie said. “How does the head 
of the Interborough ever find time to 
write all those things? And look at 
John— John Wanamaker, I mean. 
Every day he writes an editorial for his 
advertisement.” 

You will recall that I had just re- 
ceived a big bill, and that a man nearly 
broke, getting a big bill, is not in a 
perfectly agreeable frame of mind. Be- 
sides I never liked Mackenzie, anyway, 
so after he had babbled on for some 
time I suppose I lost my’ patience and 
became irritable. I said: 

“For heaven’s sake, Mackenzie, you 
don’t imagine for a minute that Mr. 
Wanamaker himself sits down at his 
typewriter and dreams out those ecstatic 
prose poems?” 

“Doesn’t he?” he asked, weakly. 

“Certainly not,” I snapped. ‘People 
like that never write those things.” 

“Who does write them, then?” 

“Why, they go out into the highways 
and byways of life and hire the fools 
who make writing their life’s vocation. 
Fools like me, for instance,” I finished 
bitterly, as I felt the house bill in my 
pocket, nestling down among the other 
bills already there. 

“Ah,” said Mackenzie, and a crafty 
look came into his eyes. I shall never 
forget that crafty look. “Won’t you 
have a cocktail?” 

That cocktail! Better should I say 
those cocktails. 

I have a vague recollection that after 
three or four—it may have been eight 
or nine—Mr. Mackenzie laid open his 
heart and told me how he had always 
longed to be a writer; how he would 
give his soul to see his name in the 
great magazines and win the plaudits 
of the public. 


F course, I sympathized with him 

over his unborn dreams. Then 
when he saw that I was _ properly 
touched he asked me in a brotherly 
fashion about how much I made a year 
from my writing. I mentally figured 
up how much money I had made in my 
best year, but the sum was too small 
to mention aloud, so I multiplied it 
by three and told him the total. 

“Jim,” and he laid his hand affec- 
tionately on my shoulder, “I'll give you 
double that amount if you will sell 
your pen to me for a year or two.” 

And may the Lord, and you, dear 
reader, forgive me! I consented. I 
agreed to write essays, articles, and 
even stories and novels, under the name 
of Bennett Mackenzie. 

Well, life for a while was very sweet. 
All the comforts that money could bring 
were mine. But I could not still my 
conscience; I could not blind myself to 
the fact that I was leading a life of 
shame. That I should pay heavily for 
my sin was, as the reporters tell it, a 
foregone conclusion. But how fearful 
and tragic the final blow! Had 
dreamed the cruel punishment Fate had 
in store for me, I would not have had 
the courage to continue, to face life at 
all, and you would not now be reading 
this painful confession. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s name was as potent 
in the editorial offices as in the world 
of finance. Editors who carelessly for- 
got even to enclose a rejection slip with 
the stories and articles I had sent them, 
eagerly purchased the same stories and 
articles, re-typed and bearing the name 
of Bennett Mackenzie,—from the high- 
est of the exclusive high brow publica- 
tions to the lowest of the big circula- 
tion low brows! 

For the newspapers—a string of them 
across the country—I put into daily 


essays the thoughts, ideas and ideals of 
Mr. Mackenzie touching on and ap- 
pertaining to the new spirit that is saiq 
to exist among the well-known human 
race. Such light topics as capital and 
labor found optimistic sweetness and 
light treatment by my skilful pen. Then 
there were just lovely Frankcrane es- 
says. You, as a reader of the daily 
press, no doubt recall: “The Garden in 
Our Keeping—Being an Essay on the 
Cultivation of Lofty Thoughts,” “The 
Sunlight Within—On Being Cheerful,” 
“Life as a Privilege,” “The Soul’s Com. 
mander-in-Chief,” to name only a few 
of the most popular. 

Applause and recognition of Mr, 
Mackenzie’s dual cleverness followed as 
a matter of course. I pretended that I 
didn’t care; that the credit thus un. 
wittingly paid my pen was all the 
greater. But sworn to secrecy as I 
was, it was difficult at times, in the 
club, to have my old friends tell me how 
truly clever was Bennett Mackenzie, 
and keep from shrieking out at them 
the bitter truth that I was Bennett 
Mackenzie. 


HEN came the novel; what pos- 

sessed me as I wrote it, what God- 
given gift was vouchsafed me for the 
time being, I know not. The book 
really wrote itself. And what a furore 
it created! It was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize and it promptly won for Bennett 
Mackenzie a membership in the Ameri- 
can Academy. 

I discovered Eleanor reading the book 
one evening when I called on her. Elea- 
nor and I would have long since been 
married, only for the fact that she did 
not regard my writing as a solid basis 
for providing against the expenses at- 
tendant upon married life. At once to 
hide my infamy and to lead Eleanor to 
believe that I was engaged in sub- 
stantial work, I had told her that I 
was in the banking business. She was 
overjoyed and, all obstacles being thus 
removed, our wedding was only a mat- 
ter of a short while. 

But this evening her manner was 
constrained; she did not exhibit toward 
me the tenderness that one expects from 
his wife-to-be. I picked up her copy 
of my—Bennett Mackenzie’s—novel. 
Opening it, I noticed that it was in- 
scribed in writing that I had seen many 
times on cheques, 

“To Eleanor, the inspiration of the 
author, B. M.” 

I must have turned pale, because 
Eleanor dropped to her knees, sobbing 
and asking me to forgive her. When 
she was sufficiently controlled she told 
me that she and Bennett Mackenzie 
were to be married. She had read all 
of his writings and then found someone 
to introduce her to the internationally 
famous author. 

Could I denounce him? Could I be- 
tray him? Could I undeceive this girl 
who confessed how greatly she loved 
him, even though I loved her madly 
myself ? 

Could I do these things, when, after 
all, my own greed had brought it all 
about ? 

No! I would bear my cross like a 
man. I turned away and rushed out 
into the night leaving Eleanor standing 
there, hugging my—Bennett Mackenzie's 
novel to her breast. 


A® reader, were you at this moment 
seated in a small auditorium bathed 
in soft rose light, with the incomparable 
Boston orchestra playing Tschaikowski’s 
incomparably lovely Serenade for 
Strings, you would find yourself in the 
atmosphere and mood,—you would 
attuned, as it were—to look with com- 
passion, if not with pity, upon me, an 
author, an author who— 
An author who sold his pen. 
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DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 


W. GRIFFITH'S unquestioned supremacy in the field of motion pictures has 

ID established him as our greatest exponent of art in the theatre. As one promi- 

nent New York critic put it: “He has far exceeded the power of the written 

word. It would be impossible for the greatest master of language to picture the emotions 
as Mr. Griffith has perpetuated them.” 

The wave of Griffith acclaim has reached from Coast to Coast. A few weeks ago 
the Los Angeles Times said editorially: “It needs only the showing of a Griffith picture, 
to stop all cavil about his pre-eminence in the cinema field.” 

David Wark Griffith was born in La Grange, Kentucky, in 1880. His father was 
General Jacob Wark Griffith, a warm personal friend of “Little Joe’ Wheeler. His 
grandmother was a Shirley Carter of Virginia, and his mother an Oglesby of Georgia. 





GRIFFITH PRODUCTIONS ARE SHOWN ONLY IN THE 
LEADING THEATEES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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VANITY FAIR 


Vers Libre 


Shown to Be a Biological Monstrosity 


By GEORGE DRAPER 


HERE is great activity among the 

modern American poets in the world 

of “Vers Libre.” Some of the so- 
called verse can lay claim to the title 
only through the agency of the type- 
setter’s art, for by skillfully spacing the 
lines and varying their length, the ap- 
pearance of verse is accomplished. But 
cadence cannot be wrung from these 
halt and limping efforts at versification. 
Futility lies in their lack of the basic 
requirement of rhythm. 

Rhythm is a biological necessity. One 
cannot observe any protoplasmic struc- 
ture imbued with life, from the simple 
one called amceba to the most highly 
organized vertebrate, without appreci- 
ating the universal phenomenon of 
rhythmic motion. Indeed, it seems trite 
to mention examples which demonstrate 
this fact of natural history. One has 
only to think of the snake swaying be- 
fore the hypnotized bird, the tiger mov- 
ing unceasingly from side to side behind 
his bars, or to watch the flare and re- 
coil of the tentacles of the sea anemone 
to realize the truth that animal motion 
invariably assumes rhythm. The sway 

of the snake has for its object the effect 

upon the prey and in the cadence of 
his swing the tiger finds a balm for 
restless sensibilities. In other words, 
rhythmic motion not only has most 
potent subjective influence upon the 
creature which initiates the motion, but 
its effects are projected upon neighbor- 
ing organisms. Through the ages 
mothers have rocked their infants to 
sleep. 


frROM the phenomenon of the effect 
of physical motion upon animal or- 
ganisms, one passes easily to a realiza- 
tion of the effect of rhythmic sounds 
operating through the auditory appa- 
ratus upon the nervous system and so 
upon the emotions. 

The history of the development of 
music indicates that the earliest attempt 
to use sound for the expression of 
emotion, and its awakening in others, 
was based entirely upon rhythm. 
Melody was a later acquisition. The 
tum-tum or simple beating together of 
two pieces of wood or stones was the 
method of the primitive musician. He 
provided rhythm to which the savages 
about him responded by strange sway- 
ings of the body and simple imitative 
dances. The addition of melody lent 
beauty but was not essential to the 
mysterious effect of the beat. 

And so in poetry, artful use of the 
sound of words, producing musical and 
sonorous quality, augments the effect of 
the rhythm. The emotional power of 
smoothly measured verse may be amaz- 
ingly great even though there is a lack 
of some in the poetry. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree: 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


There is music in these lines and a 
rhythm so compelling that they will 
live always, meaningless though they be. 


“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Doves 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


So Wordsworth describes the shy, gen- 


tle and beautiful Lucy. 


“Only reapers reaping early 

In among the bearded barley 

Hears a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly 
Down the towered Camelot 

And by the noon the reaper weary 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers, ‘’Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shallott.” 


In these lines Tennyson augments the 
fascination of the meter by the subtile 
use of recurring rhymed syllables. Such 
poetry as “The Lady of Shallott” 
at first charms and then becomes fused 
with the reader’s emotional life. 


ib the history of magic again, rhythm 
dominates, for the incantations and 
gestures of the magician always follow 
a measured plan. As forms of expres- 
sion improved and art developed, it 
soon became customary to associate 
definite types of rhythm with certain 
events and emotions. Religious cere- 
monies, which flow naturally out of the 
practice of magic, came to have -¢har- 
acteristic and well recognized rhythmic 
forms. Indeed, spontaneous rhythmic 
expression finds no better example than 
the almost inspired sounds and gestures 
which certain individuals practice dur- 
ing religious frenzy. Even the simple 
African negro falls unconsciously into 
a droning rhythm as he calls upon the 
Lord and exhorts his brethren to pray- 
er. Consequently, it becomes evident 
that sincere emotional expression must 
always be couched in rhythmic form. 

The term “Vers Libre” is not used 
to-day in the sense for which it was 
originally made. “Vers Libre” was ap- 
plied first to the mixed rhyme and 
rhythm found in the fables of LaFon- 
taine; and in the Amphitryon of Moliére. 
Different cadences were mixed in cer- 
tain passages of these works, giving a 
startling and memory impressing qual- 
ity to the style, but the beat is always 
apparent. 

In 1885 a new school arose, quali- 
fying “Vers Libre” as a verse free 
from all traditional rules and in which 
rhythm was supplanted by a measure 
whose unit is “more psychic than syl- 
labic.” It was further somewhat vague- 
ly stated that the syllables were to be 
variable in duration according to the 
musical necessity. 


“Cold hands, and steam white breath, 
frosted 

Panes rattling, 

Papers and dust 

Bluster. 

There goes a black felt hat, 

People smile 

To see it tumble along 

Rolling over foolishly 

With papers and dust. 


That man, hatless 

Is not smiling—his tawny yellow hair, 

Blown untidily, 

Matches in color the dust and his pale 
skin— 

His clothes are black 

And his tie.” 


HIS effort is purely an_ intellectual 

one—an attempt to transfer the scene 
to the reader’s mind “en bloc”, just as 
a photograph might do. The emotions 
remain untouched. Possibly for purely 
descriptive purposes this word photog- 
raphy may have some technical value, 
but it is doubtful if it can do more 
than good prose. Indeed, the lines 
quoted should properly be termed prose 
rather than poetry, and their excellence 
as an example of the former is queés- 
tionable. (Continued on page 130) 
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Tobey 


Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Interiors in 
Hand-made Furniture 











EVEN though you write but few letters you must be doubly 
sure they are faultless. Nothing portrays the writer better 
than a personal letter. 

Old Hampshire Stationery is made in sizes and finishes vazied 
enough to permit you to express your own individuality in your 
letters. And, no matter which style you choose, you can feel 
confident your letters will carry grace and dignity to all who 
receive them. May we send you samples ? 





Fine Stationery Department 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY; So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
) Makers of the famous Old Hampshire Bond 














UR sixty-third consecu- G 

tive autumn season finds { 
usin readiness for the most fas- 
tidious clientele in America. 
New designs are here but the great 
strength of our stock consists in in- 
conspicuous but always handsome 
styles that we term standard. Qual- 


ity, as always, is unquestioned. This new 

















boot style is priced from twelve-fifty to 


eighteen dollars. 


Correspondence Invited 


Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| 
| of craftsmanship to execute the finest 


From Our Own Shops 


In the Tobey Shops master woodcarvers 
and cabinetmakers work in the old spirit 


furniture that can be produced. 


Through the extensive Tobey organiza- 
tions of Chicago and New York, the spirit 
of the day as expressed in the leading 
furniture of America and Europe is im- 
parted to our designers. 




















The TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 





























"THERE are over thirty new books on our fall list, 

not including the 12 new titles in the famous 
MODERN LIBRARY. We have been told by com- 
| petent critics that a// of our new books touch high water 
|}mark. We cannot, in this space, tell you about all of 
them, but we urge you to gallop to your nearest book 
store or to send to us immediately for these three novels 
' which we confidently predict you will talk about to all 
of your friends as soon as you have read them. 














Outland 


By Mary Austin 
The only piece of modern writing to 
which one can compare ITLAND 
for beauty of description, is W. H. 
Hudson's ‘Green Mansions.’’ Mary 
Austin is too well known to need any 
further introduction to the readers 

of Vanity Fair. 
$1.60 


Postage 10c extra 





The Story 
Of A Lover 


A most exquisite autobiography por 

traying the important love episodes and 

relations of a man and his wife: 

typical of the career of all lovers who 

go far along that wonderful and tor- 

menting path in human life, encoun- 
tering its strange delights andl 
bitter pain. 





$1.50 
Postage 10c e.rtra 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th Street 
| New York City 


+ Enelosed please find my check for.....--..- 
for which send me the books checked in this 
'  cdvertisement, 


Iron Cit 
By M. F. Hepces 

Two weeks before his death, Randolph 
Bourne. one of the most distinguished 
American men of letters, brought us 
this manuscript saying, “I consider 
this the finest first novel I have ever 
great 


read and one of the few 
American novels.” 
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$1.75 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Damask Table Linens 


HERE is at present a 

market shortage of 
Damask Table Linens, and 
prevailing high prices in 
many shops in consequence. 
Our policy of always carrying very full stocks 
enables us to meet the present situation to the 
advantage of our customers. We have on hand 
a full line of fine Damask Table Linens pur- 
chased direct from manufacturers in the old 
country many months ago at the advantageous 
rates of that time. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


We are, therefore, able to sell these beautiful 
Table Damasks at prices which are of great ad- 
vantage to our customers. In many cases these 
are goods that now cost at wholesale as much as 
we are asking for them at retail. 


Cloths for Large Dinner Companies 


We are particularly well prepared to meet the 
demand for large size Dinner Cloths. Those who 
are planning to entertain large companies during 
the coming season will find here, Cloths 314, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 5 
yards square, with, full size Dinner Napkins to 
match. 


Our personal knowledge of the European market 
convinces us that there will not be any reduction 
in linen prices for a year at least; so that we feel 
justified in calling your attention to the advan- 
tage of purchasing these Linens at the present 
time. 


Send for new 32 page Fal! znd Winter 
Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon &Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Vers Libre 


(Continued from page 128) 


“She says, if writing were like dancing, 

then I could bring my dreams, 

And I ask her what has lighter feet 

than a dancing word? 

And what speeds faster, what lasts 
longer 

than a dance of phrases 

down a page to far music? 

She dees not answer.” 


It is a pity that a pleasing thought be 
sunk in such a troubled sea of words. 

Surely Aristotle, who considered rhythm 
to be a cosmic necessity, would have 
been outraged by verse formed upon 
such a plan as that found in the selec- 
tions quoted above. The very words 
used by the founders of this new school 
of vers libre, stating that the measure 
is “more psychic than syllabic’, are 
actually a most excellent description of 
the fundamental effect of rhythm in all 
its expressions. For we may properly 
assume that the site of operation of 
rhythm is the psyche in man, and the 
nervous and physical mechanism in the 
lower orders. Whatever the medium 
of expression, whether it be the song, 
the poem, the incantation or the dance, 
the transfer of an emotional impulse 
from one organism to another depends 
fundamentally upon rhythm. Conse- 
quently it becomes impossible to hope 
that any emotional message will live 
without a measured vehicle. It is as 
incomprehensible indeed as it would be 
:o hope for the survival of a form of 
arrhyihmic dance. 


EF the basic principle that rhythm is 
a biological necessity be accepted, it 
becomes at once evident that no amount 
of artificiality in form will ever suc- 
ceed in excluding it from modes of ex- 
pression that are used to convey emo- 


tional states. The power of a well 
balanced argument, the delusion of an 
adroitly forced eulogy may for a time 
in the hands of some distinguished critic 
sustain the ataxic efforts of this go. 
called “modern school” of poetry. But 
without his strong pen, this new style 
of writing, now often grandly called 
“polyphonic prose”, will rapidly sink 
into oblivion. No one will learn these 
poems by heart, no one will call them 
up for help in times of depression, and 
no one, under the stimulation of some 
great emotion, will spontaneously re. 
spond by quoting a verse which through 
its beauty had been graven deep upon 
the “mindful tablets of the memory,” 


(THE danger which lies in the en- 
couragement of “vers libre” is the 
danger inherent in every effort to con- 
trovert a law of nature. Perversion and 
artificiality are the only possible re- 
sults, and they can never attain perma- 
nence. Experiment and progress are, 
of course, the high goals offered in ex- 
tenuation by the perpetrators of the 
new verse. But in literature and the 
other arts, as in science, experimentation 
must spring from a sound base or it 
fails miserably. The great achievements 
of the human mind in art, in painting, 
in sculpture, and in architecture are 
those in which the basic laws of color 
and line proportion have been happily 
combined. The effort to produce some- 
thing called new has meant in most 
cases a distortion or disregard of these 
laws, and the results have been either 
grotesque or trivial, and have died. 
And so this effort to achieve a new 
poetic form is doomed to failure, both 
by reason of its lack of intrinsic beauty, 
and because it flies in the face of a 
fundamental biologic requirement. 


The Progress of Medicine 


By RICHARD CONNELL 


SLIGHT swelling, about the size of 

an adult pea, appeared just abaft 

my left ear one morning. I was 
for waiting, Job-like, for it to disap- 
pear, but my wife said no, I’d have to 
see a doctor, because you never know 
what such things may lead to, and 
what if it should turn out to be an 
extra head, with the price of hats and 
hair-cuts so high? 

So I went to see Doctor Wample, 
who had removed the appendix of a 
friend of mine without harming the 
appendix in the least. He looked dubi- 
ous, put me through what the headline- 
writers call a “probe” about my diet, 
habits, early history and favorite drinks, 
listened to my heart, had me cough in 
several keys, and then muttered to him- 
self. I suggested, timidly, that he look 
at the swelling. But he appeared to 
consider this mere impertinence on my 
part, and ignored it. 

“You’d better see Doctor Nudd. He’s 
an ear man. If your ears have any- 
thing to do with it, he’ll find it out.” 


R. NUDD inserted the small end of 
a phonograph horn in my ear, 
peered into it darkly for some time, and 
announced that he could see nothing. 

“You'd better see Dr. Waugh, a throat 
man,” said Dr. Nudd. “He can proba- 
bly get at the source of it. Here’s his 
address.” 

I hastened to Dr. Waugh. He took a 
firm hold on my tongue, and made an 
earnest but futile attempt to pull it out. 
While he was doing this, he expected 
me to say “AHHH AHHH AHHH” at 
intervals. But all I could say was 
“Gwush”, I discovered that this was what 
I was expected to say, after all, and that 
it showed that my throat was normal. 


“Hurry over and see Dr. Dodder, the 
nose specialist,” he said, and I left him, 
feeling as if I had swallowed a rasp- 
berry bush. 


Dr. Dodder I went. He plunged 

sticks to unbelievable depths in my 

nose, but, with a sigh of regret, said he 
could find nothing wrong there. 

“It must be your teeth,” he said. 
“Now, Dr. Berlkie is just the man to 
see about them. I'll call him up and 
tell him you are coming over.” 

Dr. Berlkie placed me under an X-ray 
machine, and I had all the sensations 
of a man about to be electrocuted. 
When he had made rogue’s gallery snap- 
shots of my teeth, he informed me that 
one was missing and one had _ been 
filled; facts of which, I may say, I had 
been aware for some time. 

“It must be your eyes,” he said. “Can 
you go right over to Dr. Rabinowich, 
the eye man?” 

On my way I determined to be firm 
with Dr. Rabinowich, and to wring 
from him something definite about 
something. 

So, when I entered his office, I fixed 
him with an accusing eye, and began, 
“T have a lump——” 

“T am an eye man, not a lump man,” 
he interrupted sternly. 

“But it’s this lump I want to find out 
about,” I cried, in desperation. And I 
raised my hand to my head to indicate 
the swelling. IT WAS GONE! Com- 
pletely, utterly, absolutely GONE. I 
was well again. 

“Well,” said my wife, when I told 
her the good news, “thank Heaven, it 
wasn’t serious.” But when I got the 
doctors’ bills, I knew that she was 
mistaken. 
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4 PHILADELPHIA 





INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 
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“Ye STETSONIAN 


Presented as the Stetson Feature 
Hat for Fall 1919 because of its 


smart, authentic style and assured 
Stetson Quality. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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THE ALLEN 
GAUNTLET 
GLOVE 


Wirth Soft Cuff 
Lined or Unlined 
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THE GLOVES OF: CHARACTER 


EARING a glove name known 


since 1846 for its unswerv- 





| ing maintenance of style, com- 


| fort and service 

| Gloves for all occasions—motoring gloves a feature 
At the more exacting shops 

The 


(Founded 1846 


ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE. N. Y. 














| 11 Broadway, New York The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 
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NEWLY completed and open for the first time this ¥ 
season. Situated between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Condado Bay, in the City of San Juan, Porto Rico— 
the most fascinating city of the West India Islands. An 
18-hole golf course— tennis---surf bathing— delightful 
motoring—and a cuisine of the highest class contribute to 
the enjoyment of the traveler. Direct steamer service from. 
New York via the modern vessels of the Porto Rico Line. 


Management—The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 


For hotel reservations, refer to 


For sailings, etc., address 
Walton H. Marshall 


M. Seckendorf, G. P. A., Porto Rico Line 




















Boston 
Garter 







The comfort and long 
service you enjoy in 
wearing the Boston 
Garter are the result of 
our fixed policy— 


Quality First! 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
MAKERS BOSTON 






































Give serious thought to the top material 
when buying a newcar or when re-topping, 
Perhaps you are one of the many who, to 
their sorrow, accepted without heed a top 
on its face value — look further now - 


specify DREDNAUT and be protected 
both by the-material and our trademark. 


L.C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


NEw yYoan oeTaoir CHrIcaco SAN FRANCISCO 
Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 
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CHASE DREDNAUT MOTOR TOPPING IS ABSOLUTELY WEATHER-PROOF—APPROPRIATE IN EVERY DETAIL- -ADDS 
TO THE. BEAUTY AND DIGNITY OF ANY CAR—REMAINS TRUE IN FINISH OVER A LONG PERIOD OF USE. 
COSTLY BUT NOT AN EXTRAVAGANCE OWING TO ITS STERLING LASTING QUALI ; 
YOUR NEW CAR ALSO WHEN RE-TOPPING. 6 ee eras, Seen eee 
Samples for comparison gladly sent on request. 












































~HOVSE 6 GARDEN 


THE 


DOG 
MART 


AVE you got a home? Not just a house, man—a 
home. Some place where they’d want you if you 
came back broke—or drunk—or wearing ared necktie? 


OME doesn’t need to mean a marriage license and 
a grocer’s bill. It may mean four walls and a dog. 


E isn’t just an animal, the dog. He walks on four 

feet most of his life. But when you come—his 
master—he puts his front paws up on the fence that he 
can’t ever climb over. And he looks..... 


F you’ve got the four walls and you’d like the dog, 

we know the kennels and the kennels know him. 
If you want to make his joyful acquaintance, drop us a 
line. What’ll it be?...A wolfhound for class? A bulldog 
for sheer cussedness? Or an Airedale because he can’t 
keep his paws to himself? 


OU put off the dentist. You put off the bill col- 
lector—maybe. Don’t put off the best thing that 
ever happened to you. Your dog. 
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Ten 


Personal 
Questions 


DO YOU KNOW 


Why your eyes seem to become sma..er as you grow 
older? 





That the five kinds of wrinkles do not result from age, 
but (save in one exceptional case) from long-continued 
carelessness? 


Why there are usually more wrinkles around the left eye 
than the right? 


What causes the mouth to acquire a droop at the corners? 
The underlying reason for blackheads and skin blemishes? 
Why the chin “breaks” as a woman reaches middle age? 
What causes liver spots and moth patches? 

Why a scrawny neck is never white? 

To what type of beauty you belong? 

Why the veins on the hands become noticeable with age? 


LIZABETH ARDEN analyzes these things and 
E many others that concern the appearance in the 
Home Course which she has arranged for 
women who cannot come to her Salon. To have an 
intelligent understanding of the causes of physical 
defects is a great help in overcoming them. Elizabeth 
Arden will tell you how to avoid and correct unsightly 
conditions so that you will be permanently benefited. Her sys- 
tem is thorough and efficient, laying the foundation for better 
health as well as beauty. 


To learn more about the famous Arden methods by which 
you can transform your appearance, send today for booklet 
about the HOMIE COURSE. 


THE ARDEN 
VENETIAN PREPARATIONS 


Mark the preparations you wish and mail with your address 
and cheque or money order Add postage unless order ex- 
ceeds $10. Ask for booklet, ‘The Quest of the Beautiful.” 
describing all the preparations. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM— 
Used before any complexion treatment. 
this frees the pores of all foreign matter 
and leaves the skin soft and receptive 
It liquefies immediately, therefore does 
not stretch the skin nor clog the pores. 
$1, $2 and 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. A _ mild astringent, it tones, 
whitens and refines the skin, making it 
brilliantly fresh and clear. $1.75, $3.25. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled 
skins. It firms sagging muscles, reduces 
puffiness under the eyes and by gradually 
tightening the skin, eliminates deep 
wrinkles. Made of astringent essences 
and imported herbs, it is a truly won- 
derful rejuvenator. $3.50. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Mildly astringent, it is 
especially beneficial for an oily skin, 
acne and flushing. Ideal for evening: 
does not rub off. Blanche, Cream, 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infal- 


lible remedy for enlarged pores and 
blackheads. Restores smoothness and 
daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM—A 
mild but effective preparation for re- 
moving tan. It nourishes as well as 
whitens the skin and is especially _rec- 
ommended for making the hands plump 
and youthful. $1. 


POUDRE D‘ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
and quality; exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR -- Liquid 
rouge that duplicates nature in its fresh, 
delicate tone. Good for the skin; water- 
proof; does not rub off. Imperceptible. 
$1, $2. 


SAVON KENOTT—A famous Parisian 
dentifrice which purifies and preserves 
the teeth, hardens the gums, <weetens 
the breath and is delicious in tate and 











; 


Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1, $2. tragrance Box, $1, 


Please send all orders, and requests for 
booklets and information direct to Elizabeth 
Arden at her New York Salon, Dept. 100. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Branches: Boston, Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Newport 
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Film on Teeth 


Is What Discolors —- 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are 
Wrecked by It 


HAT slimy film which you feel with your tongue 
is the major tooth destroyer. 


It causes most 


It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The 
| tooth brush does not end it. 
frice does not dissolve it. 
teeth discolor and decay despite their daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is 
the basis of tartar. 
ferments and forms acid. 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
not save the teeth if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found 
a way to combat film. For daily use it is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


The ordinary denti- 
So millions find that 


It holds food substance which 
It holds the acid in con- 


They, with tartar, 
So brushing does 


Four years have been spent in clinical and labora- 


tory tests. 


urging its constant use. 
| Tube to anyone who asks. 


Now leading dentists everywhere are 


And we supply a 10-Day 
Thus countless homes 


have now come to employ this scientific dentifrice. 


| Your Tube is Waiting 
Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send 


the coupon for it. 
feel after using. 


Then note how clean the teeth 


Mark the absence of the slimy 


film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disap- 


pears. 


You will be amazed at these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 


combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do it. 


It must be acti- 


vated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless 























activating method. Because of patents it is found 
in Pepsodent alone. 


For your own sake and your children’s sake we 
urge immediate trial. Compare the results with 
your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





Send the Coupon 
| fora 10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. 
See how the teeth whiten 


as the fixed film disappears. 
231 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 672, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The Brief Case 
‘Uncluded) 


The Dressing Case 
(Uncluded) 


in Compartments 


ESIGNED expressly for the eRi- 
gencies of present day travel— 


. 
Urans-Jdour 


THE LONG JOURNEY 
BAG for TRAVEL 

at HOME 

and ABROAD 
DURING 

the PERIOD 

of RECONSTRUCTION 





The Latest 

Crouch & Fitzgerald 
Production in 
Luggage of 
Individuality 








especially adapted to continental 
trips where personal supervision of luggage 
is essential, and instant accessibility to con- 
tents a convenience. 
‘The bag is twenty-five and one-half inches 
long and is made of oak tanned hides, natural 
russet or brown, with leather lining. 


q 


PRICE COMPLETE 


It is equipped with a four-pocket Brief Case 
and a Dressing Case with complete set of 
toilet. requisites. 


IS TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Equally effective examples of fine craftmanship in luggage 
will be found on display at 


The CROUCH & FITZGERALD SHOPS 


14 WEST goth ST. 


177 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 

















‘VANITY FAIR 


The Toy’s Morals 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


CHILD’S imagination, if it is im- 
aginative, fastens itself, tenacious- 
ly, on its toys. They may be of any 


kind, dressed, undressed, painted, com- 


plicated, simple,- hideous, lovely, in the 
form of horses, marionettes, carriages, 
animals, barbarous, fantastic, primitive, 
or fabricated out of nothing; what mat- 
ters it of what kind they are as long as 
they seem to be living? It is a curi- 
ous fact that dolls may act on children 
or that children might react on dolls. 
Certain of these being gifted with liter- 
ary or artistic qualities, and to whom 
their parents have given miniature the- 
atres or moving puppets, may, as they 
grow up, become passionate for music 
or for dancing or for acting. In any 
case one never knows what genius may 
not find itself, before being concerned 
with anything else, in the form of an 
artistic toy. 

There is one, very complicated, made 
of twenty small figures of jugglers or of 
dancers, which have to be adjusted in- 
side a circle, in which are pierced twenty 
windows, and that one moves by a 
pivot. You look through these win- 
cows and make the circles turn. Twen- 
ty figures, representing the decomposed 
central figure, are reflected in a glass 
opposite you. The rapidity of the ro- 
tation transforms the twenty windows 
into one circling one, across which one 
sees reflected in the glass these dancing 
figures, exactly the same and execut- 
ing the same movements with a fan- 
tastical precision. Finally the rapidity 
becomes invisible, only, in the glass, 
this rapidity seems motionless. 


KNEW in Cornwall a curious wo- 

man, the Spanish wife of a ruined 
gentleman—who had found her, I be- 
lieve, dancing in a music-hall in Malaga, 
called La Chinitas—and she used, in 
the lazy fashion of Spanish women, to 
sit indoors, in the winter, by a fire. 
In the summer, when the extreme heat 
of the South of Cornwall attracted her, 
she lay on the grass looking across at 
the sea, that wailed in the wind as the 
Moorish muleteeers wail the Malaquena 
on country roads as they drive before 
ihem their tinkling mules; drawing in 
with delight the seagull’s angry and 
savage and storm like exaltation. When 
they sat at table her fingers were always 
crumbling the bread into tiny crumbs, 
and often she would take a large slice 
of bread and mould it into little figures, 
little nude figures exquisitely propor- 
tioned, with all the modelling of the 
limbs and shoulder-blades. Sometimes 
she created a woman kneeling at the 
brink of a little well, leaning over it, 
as Narcissus bent over springs so as to 
see the superb beauty of his divine face 
reflected back to him: an image gazing 
at the image of itself. 

The woman I speak of loved these 
little figures, and talked about them 
very seriously, at times very ironically, 
criticising their defects, not quite con- 
tent with the lines she had got, seeing 
them with subtler curves than any she 
had been able to get. In her sensitive 
way she was an artist; an artist who 
created out of intense laziness things 


| of beauty. So queer was she that she 


would like to have kept some of them, 
but, though she soaked them in milk, 
they would always crumble away as 
soon as the bread dried. 

When her son played the piano she 
looked down at her tiny fingers—the 
tiny fingers of a Spanish woman—which 
could pick out form if they would. Un- 
like most women of her race, who have 
a passion for music, she had none. Only 
she could sometimes describe a little 
scene which the music he was playing 
called up to her. Once, when he played 
a ballad of Chopin, she saw two lovers, 


hidden under trees in a wood out of 
the rain that was falling on them, and 
she followed their emotions—in a way 
he never did—as the music interpreted 
them to her. 

Carmen had a kind of cruelty in her 
nature, Which I have always found in 
Spaniards; seen most of all in their 
passion for the bull fights. So, when 
she was most vexed by her surround- 
ings, or by her need of expressing the 
inevitable tension of her nerves, she 
deliberately destroyed the things her 
fingers had formed so deiicateiy, leiting 
them fall into ruins, as certain painters 
have a way of doing, Cézanne, for in- 
stance, when an_ unfinished picture 
stares at them, and a hatred seizes on 
them, and the picture no longer exists. 

I confess to have chosen my title 
from a delicious essay of Baudelaire’s, 
Luxurious always, he admits that, when 
a certain famous woman showed him 
her room filled with an extraordinary 
amount of dolls, and asked the child to 
choose the one he wanted, he with the 
luminous promptitude of youth, when 
to desire is to act on the instant, seized 
hold immediately on the finest, the most 
expensive, the most showy, the most 
bizzare of all these toys. He, like the 
others, always spoke with them, made 
them become actors in life’s drama. As 
for the drama of the Dotique, he says: 
“What an admirable stage-setting! And 
is not this enough to make the bored 
public’s impotent imagination be 
ashamed of this stupidity, and to make 
them realize the mechanical perfection 
of this invention, on whose stage it is 
conceivable to suppose that Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies might be acted with 
a barbarous simplicity ?” 

This is certainly conceivable to me 
after having seen in the Costanza The- 
atre in Rome the marionettes in action, 
making a .wonderful illusion of their 
mixture of reality with unreality; of 
their adequate gestures, of their sinister 
movements, of their fantastic costumes: 
of, in a word, all that escape that one 
loves to find after the banality of so 
many badly acted plays. Even in the 
Fenice Theatre I have seen the tiniest 
and most delicious Italian children wild- 
ly applauding, with glowing eyes and 
radiant laughter; who, I am certain, 
believed even more than I did in the 
beauty of this singular spectacle. 

It is hateful to think of so many 
children who are deprived from having 
any toys, on account of their parents’ 
ferocity, who tear them out of their 
hands, soon after they have been given 
them by saner minded people, and say: 
“When you are older you shall have 
these!” These are, one hopes, in the 
minority of those who misunderstand 
even nature, in themselves and in their 
sons. They have the Puritan stain in 
their blood that debases so many of 
these ignorant people. Even to think 
of them is to say with Baudelaire: 
“When I remember a certain class of 
ultra-reasonable and anti-poetical per- 
sons from whose contact I have suffered 
so many tortures, I feel always an in- 
tense hatred that acts abominably on 
my nerves.” 

There is no question that part of 
what is as curious as it is cruel in chil- 
drens’ minds is, for one thing, to find 
“the soul” of their toys, and, for another 
thing, to break them into pieces. Agile, 
as soon as their brain begins to work, 
their fingers begin to execute their def- 
inite intentions. So, as the dog in 
Rabelais, who spends an infinite. time 
in sucking out the marrow of a bone, 
these twist their toys, shake them, throw 
them on the ground, trample on them, 
until, after those infantile exploits, the 
marvellous life that resides in dolls is 
suddenly arrested, 
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“THE 
LOFTER” 


«1 cap that matches the game. 
Shaped full, almost “baggy,” 
with an unmistakable air of 
stylish jauntiness. 


Wherever fine apparel for 
men is sold there you will find 


They are the proper accompani- 
ment of elegance and refinement. 


The name “MERTON” in a cap, or cloth hat, 
is the assurance and insurance of correct style 
combined with exquisite materials and work- 
manship. 


“There’sa MERTON cap 


or hat for every sport.” 


Chas. S. Merton & Co. 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 
Factory, Rutherford, N. J. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


























VANITY FAIR 


A Reconnaissance of New York 
The Meditations of a F rench Aviator 
By JEAN MURAT 


Jean Murat was the correspondent for Le Matin in Berlin before the war. 
Interned by the Germans at_the beginning of hostilities, he escaped through 


Switzerland and entered the French air-service. 
effectively reckless flying, and came through his four years unharmed. 


He was twice decorated for his 
Not sat- 


isfied with these escapes, he has now come to New York. 


FTER flying for four years, I have 
acquired the habit of drawing my 
conclusions from a bird’s-eye view 
and for that reason these observer’s 
notes of New York may be subject to 
change upon closer inspection. Often 
in flying one looks down and sees the 
camouflage vegetation which hides stores 
of dynamite, or finds a field, which 
seemed perfectly safe from a_ great 
height, unfit for landing, while another 
field close by, which had appeared dan- 
gerous, may prove a friendly port. 
These observations were made, as it 
were, from the clouds. 

Of course, it is only natural for a 
Frenchman in a new country to find 
American women the first subject of 
importance. Is there a typical Ameri- 
can woman? I thought there must be 
before I came to America, having seen 
only those blank faces on the covers of 
your magazines, and the uniformed 
ladies of the war relief associations. 
There is so much monotony in Amer- 
ica that one is afraid it may hold true 
of the women. The long streets of 
houses all alike from number one to 
number 7 run in a terrifyingly straight 
line, and the men have clothes cut from 
the same goods and after the same pat- 
tern, but—thank Heaven!—the women 
of America offer the widest variety of 
individuality. And so refreshing be- 
cause of the speculation each type offers ! 


Points Which American W omen Miss 


NFORTUNATELY, American 

women wear very bad hats. Fifth 
Avenue in the afternoon looks like an 
English flower garden. In her ardor to 
be attractive without any effort the 
American woman clutches hurriedly at 
bright and often garish combinations 
of color. And at the same time she 
may forget to powder her nose—or she 
may powder it too much. Such care- 
less tactics! Surely she should be more 
deliberate in choosing a color to match 
her eyes or an individual perfume. 
American girls tell me that they do not 
even know the names of the perfume 
they wear, and in most cases they do 
not wear it at all. Yet it is so nice, so 
harmonious, for a pretty girl to be con- 
nected in one’s mind with a delicate 
perfume. For example, I could classify 
my marraines de guerre thus: Yvonne— 
blond hair, blue eyes, Tous Les Fleurs; 
or Odette—black hair, red lips, Vio- 
lette. 

I cannot know so soon, of course, 
whether American women are less femi- 
nine than French women, but it ap- 
pears absolutely to be a fact. Just 
stroll any day on the Avenue. How 
differently from the French girl the 
American girl walks, answers your eyes. 
The American is almost offensively 
sure of herself and does not at all mind 
mannish fashions. She parades in uni- 
form—even after the war! French girls 
like very much the uniform for men 
but dislike it intensely for themselves. 
And with good reason. A uniform must 
give one a masculine appearance, must 
give one the manner of a conqueror. 
The French woman flatters the man 
by making him feel he is strong— 
a protector. This makes the man preen 
himself, bomber la poitrine! An Ameri- 
can girl often gives one a look which 
says, “Never mind, I'll take care of 
you.” 

There is also lacking in the American 
woman’s dress a completeness. The 
American woman is so independent that 
she refuses to make sacrifices to her 


beauty. You can often see a lovely 
girl with charming costume—all spoiled 
by an enormous pair of horn rimmed 
glasses. It shocks one in the same man- 
ner that it would to see a fastidious 
man without his tie. 

After studying the personage I nat- 
urally turn to his habitat. I find 
that I like Fifth Avenue so much better 
than Broadway. I feel sure that the 
Avenue must give the correct couleur 
locale. Broadway has the blare and 
cheapness of wealth quickly gained and 
quickly lost, while Fifth Avenue has the 
solid background of Americanism. 
Broadway looks, whether true or not I 
do not venture to assume, like a great 
circus where one pays five dollars in- 
stead of five cents. To me that is the 
only visual difference between Broad- 
way and Coney Island. 


An Exchange of Courtesies 


QE of the amusing things one ob- 
serves in New York is the quite 
apparent desire of all sorts of people to 
be si Francaise. Now the tendency on 
the part of most of the French people at 
this moment is to be si Americaine. While 
everybody in Paris is drinking Ameri- 
can drinks, you over here are eating, 
during these melting days, French pastry 
and French ice cream which was never 
originated in France. My friends gen- 
erously spent much time taking me from 
one French restaurant to another dur- 
ing the first week. I would give any- 
thing to know what mysterious French- 
named dishes I ate! Even the waiters 
were not French. I remember one who 
brought me ice in a glass of water as 
soon as I sat down. I remonstrated 
and he replied in Italian that he could 
not understand me. 


That Washington Square! 


HEN, happily, I came also to know 

that small district which surrounds 
Washington Square—a more compara- 
tively interesting quartier than our own. 
You have imitated our Latin Quarter 
of fifty years ago, about the time of 
Murger. You still possess much that 
we now lack. Certainly on first glance 
Greenwich Village is entirely charming. 
And yet all America laughs at it with 
undisguised cruelty! That is too bad. 
In France our Latin Quarter has always 
been regarded with respect as the home 
of those who create intellectually. 

Generous America does well to re- 
member that artists must have some 
place to play. And this is especially 
true of New York. Your uncompre- 
hending attitude makes me understand 
for the first time why, before the war, 
so many of your artists felt a need for 
Paris. All your institutions seem to 
be built up with a careful eye for the 
development of business, and there ap- 
pears an alarming indifference to Ameri- 
can art. 


A Word of Advice 


[FF I am permitted to offer you well 
meaning advice I would say only 
this: be good to your artists, tolerant 
to Greenwich Village. Never mind if 
there are too many smocks and an over 
amount of bobbed hair, or even if some- 
times you find individuals who are ab- 
solutely weird in their attire and their 
ideas. Be indulgent even if the Village 
is naughty, even if it is debauché. One 
knows instinctively that it will repay 
you. A great city has all the needs 
of a beautiful woman, and Greenwich 
Village is the necessary speck of rouge 
—the finishing touch! 
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Figure to Save 
$10 Monthly 


With Delicious Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats costs one-half cent per dish. 


Say a cent a dish with milk. 


Almost any breakfast meat or egg dish costs ten times that per person. 


The average family can save $10 
monthly by making Quaker Oats the 
basic breakfast dish. 

People will be vastly better fed. The 
eat is the food of foods, almost perfect 
in its balance and completeness. 

Every mother knows it as the supreme 
food for young folks. As a vim-food 
it has age-old fame. And_ Nature 
makes no grain food so delicious. 


Compare the Cost 


Compare prices with nutrition. The 
calory—the energy unit—is the usual 
measure of food value. 

Quaker Oats supplies 1810 calories 
per pound, in a_ well-balanced food. 
lean meat supplies less than half that, 
in badly-balanced food. 

Here is the cost at this writing of 
some necessary foods: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 5lgc 
Round Steak . . 33c 
Veal or Lamb... 50c 
Average Fish .. 50c 
Hen’s Eggs. . .- 50c 
Potatoes Bo mee oe 35c 











Serve a mixed diet, but remember 
this: 

Meat foods average, on this basis, 
nine times Quaker Oats’ cost. 

As a food, no costly dish compares 


with Quaker Oats. 

Quaker Oats breakfasts much reduce 
vour table cost, and your folks will be 
vastly better fed. 





514 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 





50 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 





50 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 





50 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 


World-Famous for Their Flavor 


Oat lovers the world over send here for Quaker Oats. This fact is due to’ superlative 
flavor. We use in this brand queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. : J 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. You get these luscious oats without extra price by 


simply specifying Quaker. 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 3194 














VANITY FAIR 


kxpressing Movie Emotions 


Complete Control of the Anatomy Is an Essential 


By PARKHURST WHITNEY 


IFE does, indeed, become more com- 
plicated. If it isn’t learning how 
to mix cocktails, one-third butter- 

milk, two-thirds spirits of ammonia, ice 


' to suit, it is trying to force army feet 


into civilian shoes. And the movies, 
too, have become more complex. 

In the good, old days, as we like to 
call those times when life was quite 


, as full of trouble as the present, the 


| 


requirements for success in the films 
were commendably simple. Given a 
good set of abdominal muscles and a 
sound pair of lungs, any young man 
who had matriculated in the fifth grade 
could oil his hair, get a silver cigarette 
case and face the world with the easy 
assurance of a man who has mastered 
his profession. For those were the days 
when the heaving bosom expressed all 
human emotions. Mr. Delsarte’s pon- 
derous system for exemplifying love, 
fear and the approach of the butler 


| bearing a tray of cocktails, had been 


| 


laid away with last year’s properties. 
The little heaving bosom did it all. 


OW, Progress has forced its way in 

and has introduced the Long, Level 
Stare. As with the bosom, anything 
can be done with a good Long, Level 
Stare. It signifies the keen, analytical 
mind or congenital obtuseness; cold hate 
or hot passion; warm friendship or 
sullen enmity; indomitable determina- 
tion or a touch of hay fever. When 
we see it we know that Edgar is about 


| to clean out the crowded dance hall 





without disarranging a lock of his glis- 
tening hair, or that the dastard in the 
Kuppenheimers is plotting something 
devilish against the beautiful daughter 
of the wealthy and socially prominent 
president of the oyster combine; that 
the fat boy, the screamingly funny one, 
is about to push the piano over on his 
equally screamingly funny wife, or that 
old Jed has lost his job and has noth- 
ing between him and starvation except 
$10,000 worth of First Liberty Loan 
Bonds. But why multiply instances? 
Have you a nice Long, Level Stare? 
If so, take it to the motion picture 
magnate on your street and he will 
exchange it for a limousine and a bunga- 
low in Southern California. 

I don’t care to be classed as a re- 
actionary. I am for progress and every- 
thing, but I do sigh sometimes for the 
good, old days when all that was neces- 
sary was to heave the bosom to express 


; emotion. 
ERE was father, the powerful 
banker. A man of almost sterling 





integrity, he has been tripped up while 
trying to slip over something involving 
just a few hundred thousand profit,— 
for father. The bank examiners are 
nosing their way nearer and nearer, and 
there is a sound in father’s ears as of 
the tumbrils tumbling. And is he ap- 
prehensive. (Operator, unroll a few 
hundred feet showing father heaving an 


| apprehensive bosom.) 





Enter the human snake, who will 
keep father from the guard house in 
exchange for the hand of Cynthia and 
a second mortgage on the gold plated 
automobile. He is immensely wealthy, 
as you can see by the draped battle- 
axes and stunning mission furniture in 
his exclusive bachelor quarters. And 
mean!! (Operator, show the human 
snake heaving a mean bosom.) ... 
That’s how mean this scoundrel is. 

This is Cynthia peering out of a rose 
bush. Life is just a round of social 
duties for Cynthia, but, really, she would 
much rather stay at home and do some- 
thing intellectual with her canary. She 
goes to Atlantic City every summer and 
has seen a great deal of life, but actu- 
ally she is frightfully unsophisticated, as 
you can determine for yourself when 
the operator projects Cynthia heaving 
a frightfully unsophisticated bosom. 

Caspar, the hero, is a poor young 
man and works in a foundry. We know 
he works in a foundry because he is 
dressed in riding breeches and a negligee 
shirt, open at the throat, oh, very much 
open. We also know that he will not 
be poor much longer, for he is studying 
window dressing by correspondence, and 
in a few weeks will be the people's 
choice for collector of internal revenue. 
He has just come home from his rough 
work, and, as usual, he has taken Cyn- 
thia’s picture from his simple bird’s-eye 
maple dressing table and is about to 
plant a kiss upon it. . . . And does he 
love Cynthia? ...If you doubt it, 
watch his manly bosom... . } No, he 
isn’t going to moo... . He is simply 
giving mute testimony of his love. 

So it goes for two hours and six 
reels. Father heaves a sad bosom when 
he witnesses the tragedy that has over- 
taken his proud house. The human 
snake heaves a gloating bosom when 
Cynthia and the mortgage are duly 
transferred. Cynthia heaves a protest- 
ing bosom when she finds that she has 
been sold like a slave to maintain the 
credit of the family, and Caspar strains 
the one remaining button of his work- 
man’s blouse when he learns ihat his 
love is lost to him. The comedy En- 
glish butler and the comedy Irish maid 
do their part, and even the canary 
catches the spirit and heaves in the 
ensemble. Those were the days! 


you will be glad to learn that the 
human snake is finally frustrated. His 
long, low racer tips off one of those 
high mountains that grow in Southern 
California, and the scoundrel dies under 
the wreck, heaving dying bosoms that 
lift the car two feet into the air at each 
heave. And there is a snappy fade-out 
showing Cynthia and Caspar heaving 
bosoms of violent love at each other. 

So, simply, were human emotions ex- 
pressed in the good, old days, but now 
all is changed and real tears must be 
wept and real hair torn. One trembles 
to think of the lengths to which it may 
soon be necessary to go. 
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To secure early orders we will 
fconiinue our Summer discount 
sof 1O% from catalog prices 
until November 10th — This 
saving warrants buying now. 
Albrecht furs are style cri - 
terion inthe worid of fashion 
The distinctionthat marks these 
exclusive models, proclaims, 
them the work of master $ 
Pfurriers and designers 


Albrecht Furs 


ea 








For 64yearr Albrecht furs have 
maintained their leadership in 
quality-style and smartness 


Supreme In Quality 


We buy skins direct from the 
trappers ; - thevery finest § 
which can be obtained 





‘ 
t 

, 
AN r 
" Ji Our money back 
( | plan insures 
oo K | \f satisfaction 
SeBook of Furs 


MailedOn Request 


Albrecht Fur Facts andfashions 
the most complete Fur book in 
print. From it you can learn 
TheTruth about Fure 
How Furs are made and graded 
How ToDistinguish Fur Quslity 
How ToDetect Imitations 
What Furs Wear Best 
FurTrade Names and Common 
English Names 
Color Effects and Textures of Furs 
Latest correct Fur Styles 

Wewill gladly mail you acopy of this valuable 

bock.Send 5#postage now for catalog No. 361 


E. Albrecht& Son ; 
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The specialist who created 


the wonderful La-may Face 
Powder* has invented a new 
rouge. The rouge is inside the 
puff. All you do is to rub the 
puff on your face. It comes 
through the puff just as you 
need it. It goes on splendidly 
and stays on the face until you 
wash it off. The puff is in a 
dainty metal box. The box 
cannot break and the rouge will 
not crumble like the old-fash- 
ioned kind. This newly in- 
vented rouge is called La-may 
(French, Rouge L’Amé). It 
gives a beautiful color that 
looks natural under the strong- 
est light. There are two colors 
—medium and dark. The fifty- 
cent package will last six 
months, yet the box is small 
enough to fit your purse. When 
you use this pure, harmless 
Rouge and see how much more 
convenient it is and how much 
better it stays on, you will 


LTS hed 


understand why thousands o: 


women say it is the best thev | 


have ever used. 


Because La- | 


may Rouge is so new, your | 
dealer may not have it yet. but | 


he can easily get it. 
dealer refuses to get 
package, you may order by mail 
from Herbert Roystone, 16 E. 
18th Street, New York. 


‘La-may Face Powder is that new powder | 


so quickly. It is 
It does not 


that became popular 
guaranteed absolutely pure. 
contain rice powder or white 
stays on until you wash it off. The large 
box is sixty cents and the half size thirty 
cents. It is now used by over a million 


American women. 





The Dainty Metal Box 


The Rouge Is 
Cannot Brea 


Inside the Puff 





fluous hair 

on the_ under- 
arms spoils the effect SS 
of a smart gown. That is 
why she uses 


The 





For Removing Hair 


Famous French 
Depilatory Powder ¥ 
Which Made the Sleeveless Gown Possible NG 


Takes but five minutes—leaves the skin white and smooth—will not y 


stimulate later growth. Guaranteed harmless. 


For sale at drug and 


“/ department stores, price 50c and $1.00 in U.S.A. Elsewhere 75c 
| and $1.50, or we will mail direct if preferred on receipt of price. ) 

























THE USE OF 


TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IM APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 
YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 


MAINTAINED 1F ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DIFSCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 


PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY 6 


OF THE HAIR TO ITS 


é THAT NOT ONLY REFTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


PREsSERvVes THE Beauty, LIFE, AND 
LustTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


IT Shades from Golden to Set Black 


eoseeneanseessecsereggenentene” **tencrecssrnrcnsmnsrnssseeretete™ 
fOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


Neos @. 366 Rfth Ave. NY. 





PREPARATION 






ie Bookletspy Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 


If your | 
you a} 
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Wood 
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the glove that 
keeps your 

fingers warm 
in zero weather 


Leather is not 
skimped in 


“BRAD” 
Sport Gloves 


As a consequence 
they fit better, look 
better, wear better 
and are warmer than 
perhaps you think is 
possible. 


Sportif is made of delight- 
fully soft washable Cape 
that a wetting will not 
ruin. The long -wristed 
double-weight knit-wool 
lining may ke removed 
and both glove and lining 
cleaned and dried. 


MEN Sin Tan and Khaki 
Washable Cape, $7.00 


MEN'S in Tan or Black 
heavy serviceable 
leather - - - 


WOMEN'S in Tan 
Washable Cape, $6.50 


$6.50 


If you prefer fulf*fur lin- 
ing ask for “The Trapper’: 


Write for Style Slips and 
name of nearest dealer. 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of 


** Brad”? Sport Gloves 


4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York Showrooms 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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Men buy the Sampler because 


they want their gift to be of known excellence, 
protected by a trade mark that has stood for 
quality over three quarters of a century. 

Men buy the Sampler when they buy candy 
to eat because in good chocolates and confections 
they find food, pleasure and a wholesome 
stimulant to activity. 

Whitman's are sold by our agents everywhere 

usually the leading druggist. 


The National Sweets 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 






































brown, $3.50. 
trim as to fit, $4 





Fitting the Narrow Foot 


Widths AAAA toC Lengths 2 tolO 


HE new ShoeCraft Catalog is now 
By choosing your fall and 
winter footwear from its pages you 
will obtain the best and latest New York 
styles, beautifully developed in luxurious 
materials. 


ready. 


A perfect fit is guaranteed. 


DAHLIA is a distinguished example of the most 
favored type of walking shoe. 
brown calf. Welted sole. 
hose of English woo! in heather tones of green or 
Washable broadcloth spats, very 


aid. Ask for Catalog 


|, with Measurement 


Charts. 


Gun metal or dark 
Price, $16.50. Ribbed 
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VANITY FAIR 


Setting the States to Music 


What Shall We Do When We Run Out of Names ? 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


HE law of supply and demand 

keeps a lot of statisticians and fruit 

peddlers busy, and when one stops 
and thinks of it, why shouldn’t it? 

And while we are stopping and trying 
to think, we ponder what it is that 
keeps us from thinking. It is somebody 
in the immediate foreground, but pro- 
tected from assault by the walls of 
masonry, who is playing and singing a 
popular song about Ohio and what a 
wonderful little state it is. Which brings 
us to the serious question of how long 
our country can hold out, being dis- 
membered as it is by the musical com- 
posers. 

Once it was Indiana and the Wabash. 
Tennessee came in for its song. The 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Virginia and 
Carolina had their tunes. Dixie, in 
part and as a whole, has been put to 
music, as no one will deny. Arizona, 
New Hampshire, Kentucky, California 
and other states of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion have all been sacrificed to art and 
each has voiced its appealing ten cent 
invitation to “try it on your piano.” 

The country is being used up. State 
after state is being made into song hits. 
The mountains, the rivers and lakes are 
rapidly being drafted into the service. 
Even the towns and the cities are not 
immune. What shall we have to listen 
to when they have all been used? 


Witt it come down territorially to 
songs entitled “Meet Me At The 
Corner Of Elm Street At Moonlight,” 
or “I Loved You Even When Your 
Home Was On The Corner Of Main 
And Chestnut?” Shall we stand in 
open mouthed wonder at the young 
man of savage and tortured visage in 
his wildly tailored and be-belted suit 
while he sings hoarsely, “Tell me, Dear, 
Are You Still On Old McGowan Ave- 
nue?” Must we harken to the blonde 
artiste deliver (her vocal target is far 
beyond the mere confines of the thea- 
tre) “Your Heart Was Mine On Passaic 
Avenue Just As It Was On Washington 
Street?” 

Maybe we must. Time and the trend 
of art alone will determine. Certain it 
is that those geniuses who put the little 
black dots on or between the lines, all 
depending on the formula that produces 
the barber shop chords, have a decided 
preference for geography. Maybe this 
is as far as they got in school, but that 
is a cruel and mean surmise. All we 
know is that it is so, painfully so. 

We know just as surely as we know 
what our mail will contain the first of 
every month that a brand new song is 


due every moon extolling the beauties 
of some section of the map. We love 
our country tout ensemble and each and 
every pore of it. And each and every 
pore is going to have its little song. 
Just so long as combinations of notes 
are available and we have any unsung 
real estate, wet or dry, then we must 
expect hectic illustrated booms in melo- 
dy. We may have no intention of buy- 
ing a lot of land in that particular place, 
but we can sing about it freely. 


HOWEVER, it is not fair to the tour- 
ists. They expect far, far too much 
in the way of scenic beauty and loveli- 
ness of local characters. You cannot 
blame them for this. They have heard 
many instruments and many voices 
paint, let us say, “Dear Old Tennessee 
Town” so wonderfully sweet that the 
place in fancy seems a Utopia. They 
go there. They step from the train 
forgetting their suit cases, so eager are 
they to have a close-up of what made 
a music composer weep. 

Does the cabby charge any less than 
those at home? Is the mud in the 
street less sticky? Have the towels in 
the hotel room any better non-skid sur- 
face than our own? Does the hotel 
clerk indicate any stronger desire to 
advance credit than those at home do? 
It doesn’t seem so. Those you meet 
haven't heard of the song or they are 
not playing up to it. It is very dis- 
concerting and the tourist learns after 
many bitter experiences not to place 
too much faith in what the songs have 
to offer. 

A man cannot add his tenor with 
any degree of verve to the anthem of 
a town when he has just been financially 
nicked by some of the unmusical mer- 
chanis of that town. He may go 
through the motions of singing, but his 
heart is not in it. She at the piano 
will say, “Why Claude, you are not 
singing at all to-night. You flatted 
twice.” And he will apologize and 
blame it on his throat, when he knows 
darned well it was because he has been 
thinking of the cigar counter that 
charged him three cents extra in the 
little hamlet about which the song was 
written. 


MAYBE the composers are all opti- 
mists when it comes to geographi- 
cal music, while we poor souls can still 
see the slippery hotel towel, the local 
traffic policeman who thinks his per- 
sonal whims are known to all motor- 
ists in the world. It all depends on 
how you remember the town. 
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1 Gommonwealth Rye. Boston, = 
my | ot Dartmouth Street { Hy 
i a to the discriminating. 

= Cool and delightful during 
the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
# ©Stations. 
= C. H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS 
=—4 EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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JSeke Hotel Rerumrjlua 
eur Neu York Fome 


f l 'HOUGH it is the largest hotel in the world, the 
character and distinction of Hotel Pennsylvania, 
rather than its size, deserve emphasis. 
Among special equipment features of the Hotel are 


two cortprzte Turkish Bath establishments; each wit 
its own swimming p:°!, one for men, one for wome>. 
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Kebuildero“Gowns 
Maker 2 Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 

d tomorrow with al] the charm of your own individuality. 


n Nt 
GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 


(% West 372St. New York 
Gelephone 5265 Gresley 





The most valuable piano in the world 


@ The purchase of a piano 
should be the decision of a 
lifetime. The enjoyment of 
its possession should ripen 
with succeeding years. It is 
to meet this standard the 
Steger Piano is made. Today 
Steger Pianos of wondrous tonal 
and artistic beauty are finding 
their full-measured destiny in 
thousands of American homes. 





Steger Pianos and Player 

Pianos are shipped on 

approval to persons of 
fiee7 responsibility. 


1 md 
/ Write for the Steger Style 
| Brochure and _ convenient 
al | terms. Steger dealers every- 
\ ! where. 
\ 
mi STEGER & SONS 


\ Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago 







Factories at 
Steger, Illinois 














New fashions in thought 
and thought expression 
will be found in 


Futurist 
Stories 


By 
MARGERY 
VERNER REED 


of Denver 


“Written w h Soul” 


Mitchell Kennerley 
Publisher 
New York 


Order your copy today 




















VANITY FAIR 


YOUR HOUSE A CORNER LIKE THIS? 


OU can pull the big soft curtain across in front 

of you—and youre all alone. The light sifts in 
through the cream scrim, barred with the lovely old 
design of the leaded panes. There are cupboards with 
wrought iron hinges for your favorite books, your pri- 
vate stock of candy. There are clove pinks on the win. 
dow sill and a fat cushion for the tired spot in your back, 


Y ou love your family—but—isn’t it good to shut 
them all out for half an hour? 


REST-CORNER like this in a busy modern house 

is worth more than a month’s vacation. Because 
you can take it in little just-at-the-minute doses when. 
ever you need to face a problem—or forget one. 


~———— A ANN nh i Nena. 
is . a ~ 


OUSE & GARDEN is full of pictures like this—pic. 
tures that make you say, “I want that! I’ve always 
wanted it.” And it doesn’t stop with showing you what 
—it shows you how, this versatile friendly magazine 
that runs an Information Service and a Shopping De- 
partment to deal with you direct by mail. 


Just think—you can have six months 
of House & Garden, and the advice 
of a dozen experts, indours and out, 
—sor the price of a box ot candy! 


Special Offer—5 Issues of 


October Fall Planting 
Here comes the winter garden (no capitals please) 
with directions in full for its joyous making. What 
bulbs to plant in the fall—how to make a rock gar- 
den—just which of the bird houses are favorably 
considered by our friends of the air—and then the 
Fall Planting Tables, those invaluable pages that 
represent years of expert investigation, all codified 
ready for you. 

November House Planning 
Are you building a new house? ‘Then here’s an 
article on getting together with the architect. an- 
other on collecting for building, a third that tells 
all about planning for the furniture to go in the 
various rooms of the new house. And best of all— 


find in the January number—and if you can’t just 
sce what you want in your local stores, our Shopping 
Service will buy it for you. 


House& Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


room has coaxed for? A floor lamp? All the things 
that the house wants are in this number, together 
with the newest ways to hang the holly and dress 
the tree and plant Christmas in the heart of the 
dinner table. 


February House Fittings Number 


Yhe February number has the predestined bit of 
vlass, the one bedspread you can’t afford to do with- 
out, the lampshade that makes all the difference in 
the world. And if by any chance the thing you sigh 
for isn’t there—and you can’t even seem to know 
what it ought to look like yourself—write the Ins 
formation Service. 


March Spring Gardening 


When the world wakes up, your garden will wake 
with it, if you have this loveliest of all the numbers 


you'll find a whole collection of little houses, each p ag your inspired alarm clock. It’s as decorative 
perfect of its kind. January no Numbe as the flowers it talks about. and as practical .’ 
. very year our American master-craitsmen vive us “as the vevetables it shows you how to set “ 4 
December Christmas House something lovelier—every year the importers bring out. And the Spring Planting Tables st 
What does Christmas mean to that house of yours? in new quaintnesses from the Orient and the odd alone are worth their weight in De ff 
A new rug perhaps’ A chair or two that the living corners of Europe. ‘Vhe best of these things you'll yrocers’. bills. ij -—_ ot 
o v 
rs PO ste 
e e ? & oe ea 
S ff, and mail th Oe 
ign, tear off, and mail the Mo? SEBSSe 
a ~ © x Se 
coupon now ip pop 
we CPS LS » 
ne 9 yee gs oS 
. . . - . . . * o Nv <. 4 ¢ & CY 
Just one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair—will Og SOS Ns 
° uf A . . . . i ¢ +” o> 
bring you House & Garden’s staff of experts for five delightful months—six, if you mail OS s SES SD 
8 ) : fran “SF Stes 
this coupon now. Connoisseur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, interior Pie EP re 
° ° . ° . . . ‘ 4 a0 i) 
decorator, sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionaire, and friend, are all packed ” _* oS SG 
- . Pit > ' . 
between the covers of House & Garden. You need not send money now. Just mail the a oor on So a 
° ° ° ° ‘ + 4 Ka x 2 
coupon today. Your subscription will begin at once. PLES SKI eM oH OF of 


The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an additional postage charge of 10c., west of the Mississippi. VF. 10-1 
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HE CALUMET 
PIECE PIPE 
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ront (o) 06 sweeter. When not in 
5 ° > | use it can be left open 
7m to dry out, which in- 
old sures that sweet, clean 
itl 34th Street—New York and satisfying smoke 
vith that only a pipe can 
pri- | give you. If you're 
° | one of those fellows 
vin- who have a favorite 
ack, | brand or mixture of 
tobacco, try some of it 
in a Calumet 
hut and you'll get 
the full, rich, 
cool flavor 
clear to the 
last puff. 
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Send for our special trial offer; also il} 12 50 ' 
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Cincinnati, Ohi 
HYGIENIC LABORATORIES a 
68 W. Washington Street. Dept. 1079 Chicago © 
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REDUCE gag | 3a Macreres 
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CONSUM Ae 





Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


*“The One Man Dog’’ 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 





‘‘The Dog That Thinks’’ 


At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 


Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


We offer country bred, farm raised pup- 
— pies from registered thoroughbred stock; 
— a full grown male, and a full grown female 
- already served by a registered stud. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, *2* Weston, N. J. 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 


Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 








SEVEN BOOKS OF INTEREST 





THE THEATRE THROUGH 
ITS STAGE DOOR 
By David Belasco 


In this book David Belasco lets the reader 
behind the scenes and initiates them into one 
of the most fascinating professions of the 
world. He also gives many interesting anec- 
dotes concerning the training of stars who are 
now universally famous. J/i/iustrated. Crown 
8vo. $2.50. 





TALES OF FISHES By Zane Grey 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost 
as conspicuously as he does among novelists. 


Many adventures have been his, and most of them 
are told of in these fascinating true tales, which are 
fully illustrated with delightful photographs taken on 
the scene of action. He has fished for tarpon, barra- 
cuda, bone-fish, sea-roe, and dolphin, also shark. 
spearfish, and wahoo. But his most nerve-wracking 
and thrilling hours were devoted to the swordnsh off 
Avalon and in nearby waters. Elaborately IIlusrrated. 
$2.50. 





THE LITTLE MOMENT 
OF HAPPINESS 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


The biggest problem—the most poignant situation— 
that any American novelist has recently tackled, is 
found in this new book. A young American lieutenant 
of Puritan upbringing meets a charming French girl 
in Paris—a girl with a past—can they marry? The 
story has a meaning that one cannot forget. Frontis- 
piece. $1.60. 





Illustrated. $2.00. 


figures. 


Seven Century struggle for liberty. 


IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM By George Creel 


HE former Chairman of the Committee of Public Information has written the full story of Erin’s 
In his vivid pages Shane the Proud and Hugh O’Neill live 
again—He gives for the first time the “inside history” of Home Rule betrayal — He handles the so-called 
“Ulster Problem” in detail—Follows Sinn Fein’s Rise to Power—Paints the full picture of tyranny and 
persecution, and answers the question, “Can Ireland Stand Alone?” by a masterly analysis of facts and 





THE CHARM SCHOOL 
By Alice Duer Miller 


A handsome youth of twenty-five inherits 
a fashionable boarding school and decides to 
conduct it himself. The heroine is a harum 
scarum pupil of seventeen who happens to be 
the daughter of an Italian prince. The infinite 
possibilities of the situation will be apparent 
to any reader. ZJ/llustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth 
$1.40. 





GOING WEST 
By Basil King 


The story of a love that extended beyond 
death and bridged the gulf with a message 
from the man who died fighting in France to 
his wife who stayed at home. Readers of 
Mr. King’s “ABRAHAM’S BOSOM” will 
find in this an even finer piece of literary 
work, and a more conclusive proof, that, as 
Maeterlinck said, “There are no Dead.” $.60. 





SYLVIA and MICHAEL 
By Compton Mackenzie 


Sylvia Scarlett, already known to Mr. Mackenzie's 
readers, (and if you don’t know her she is worth 
meeting!) turns up in Russia a vagabond cabaret 
singer, having left behind her the safety and success 
she had found in England. Through Russia, Rumania 
and Serbia. Sylvia makes her way. having one ad- 
venture after another and learning much about life. 
In the end she finds love and peace—on a Greek Island 
in the AZgean. $1.75. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 
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“ e e 99? 
American Beauties 

owe much of their attractiveness to their 
beautiful Eyes adorned with long, luxuriant 
silky Eyelashes and perfectly formed Eye- 
brows—*‘ ‘those Fringed Curtains which Veil 


the Eyes,’’ and give to them that rare charm 
of expression, which all women prize so 
highly, and which is so greatly admired by 
women and men alike. If Nature has denied 
you these Beauty Aids, do not despair. You 
can now have them by applying a little 


Lithte-Jorciw-Site 


persistently for a short time. Its purpose is 
to nourish and stimulate the Eyelashes and 
Eyebrows in a natural manner, thereby pro- 
moting their growth and adding beauty to 
the face. Results will de light and amaze 
you. ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine’’ is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less, tested and endorsed by chemists and 
beauty specialists all over America. 
valuable aid to beauty. Thousands have 
used it successfully, why not you? 
AT YOUR DEALER 

or direct from us by mail. in plain cover, 
prepaid 50c. (3 a, ASSURED 
OR PRICE REFU VOID DISAP- 
POINTMENTS WITH. UNFER IOR_IMITA- 
TIONS. GET THE GENUINE. REMEM- 
BER the full name, ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine,’’ and 
insist on getting it. 


An in- 
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DOPE 


A Tale of the Black Smoke 


By Sax Rohmer 
Author of ‘‘The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu” 


She had been tired—worn out with the strain of rehearsing 
all day and of seizing enjoyment where she could by night. 
And now, on the eve of her first engagement her nerves failed 
her. She could not go on. And then, she thought of the little box 
of innocent looking pellets which Sir Lucien had given her . 


Do you know the kind of life the drug fiend lives? Have 
you ever imagined what it must be like to be a slave to 
chandu—the days of fierce craving, the ecstatic moment with 
the fantastic dreams and exaltation which accompany it; and 
afterward the black despair and sick loathing which only more 
drugs can relieve? Sax Rohmer paints an unforgettable pic- 
ture of this life in his new novel, Dope, which is based upon 
an actual occurrence that horrified all of London last year. 
Dope is a tale of the drug traffic—a mystery story in which 
all the uncanny thrills and quick surprises which have made 
his other books famous are combined with an accurate and 
powerful picture of the slaves of the pellet and pipe among 
the society people of a great city. 


At all Bookstores. $1.75 net. 


Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of 
a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci- 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
ee used 
age, 
pl or 
anything 































women 
have found 
the secret of 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “crow’s feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 

‘beauty ” —" or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 


ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1033 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 


There Is only one. genuine “Lash-Brow-Ine.’” . PUBLISHERS 
og h4 May age yh gg R O b e€ Yr t M e M Cc B r 1 d e€ & c O. NEW YORK 
You can ‘identify the genuine by this picture. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305--41 Crand Bvd.. Chicago 



























































































































































< A MAMIE ATV WATTINT Titi 
No more need for doctors. 
C H A L I F =| Laugh yourself well over THE 
ch "pore becom 'LIMERATOMY 
much more becoming 
—_— aor —— stout Russian School of E rer ts by 
clothes are—how 3 imeric atomy 
much more slender I N {5 
they will —, gin abd SS d aa ANTHONY EUWER 
appear, you would be and private = Author of “Rhymes of Our Valley,” etc. 
satisfied with no other. lessons for children, adults and = oe sete 4: 
New— teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, ~ 
National, Classic, Character and ms 
Coats Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- g 
Suits tion by Mr. Chalif. Sa e 
Gowns MODERN DANCING in its latest Me 
: forms can be learned in private E. 
Waists lessons. Please send for catalog. Rw 
i Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
Skirts for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
a y Corsets balls, etc. 
etc. 163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Sizes up to 56 bust Opposite Carnegie Haii Phone Circle 1927 
If unable to visit 
any of our five 
stores, write Dept. 
D-1 for Style Bookt 
7 re? Reduce Your Flesh 
| 212% West 38° Sec, New'ork ff educe Your Fles 
a Sats Stree 255 Weeder dRvenue Exactly where desired by wearing | ! 
{vocdwara 2 ee 1. Maqnin® Company | " | i Ny 
— f iy Dr. Walter S$ Famous Medicated Nt! HK i iN MI Mm 
° LAH GA NR 
2 Maternity | Reducing Rubber Garments|| (jj eh 
When you've bats i that flut, 
Specially designed clothes | For Men and Women ieasae aaa toons on gs 

for expectant mothers. ust | = hen toueead home 

as stylish es clothes for tr tT Cover the entire body or any iactee on 
mal wear. Conceal the fig- | : in the top of your dome—. 
ure. Patented adjustments al- part Endorsed by leading Then your head’s not a head; it’s a nut. 

y low expansion—may be worn H eee ill There are almost an hundred limericks ruthlessly 
= oo | phy sicians. Send for illus- illuminated with over sixtyillustrographs by the 
sos aes : if. trated booklet perpetrator. It has 96 pages and a nice nutty 

Baby’s Wear | | . design —o _ the a d all in a sweater 
: | —or jacket—that you won't forget. 
Pe a gy ge = | | Dr. Jeanne A. Walter ai Fee beh and Your —_ 
Re : Vf .o page sp agp our if 353 pon tony gel a Just the thing to Amuse House Parties 
able to vist a Mn, 1 | i 

—| stores, write Dept. D -2 for Free Siyle Book. | | q i Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) At Booksellers, $1.00 Net (Postage 6 cents) 
Lane Bryant | Brassiere, Price $6.50 Philadelphia Representative: Bust Reducer, $5.50 JAMES B. POND, Publisher 
; 21-23 W. 38th St. New York } | Neck and Chin Reducer $3.00 | Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. Chin Reducer, $2.00 50 East 42nd St. New York 
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'TENSHUN! [2 | 


Every man who served 
his country in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps 
during the great war! 
































=e 








he Stars and Stripes, which was the true voice of the A. E. F. 
from the early training days until the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, then went out of existence, but the soldiers who wrote 
and drew 90 per cent. of all the material published in The Stars 
and Stripes did not scatter, each with his $60 bonus. They have 
kept close formation to edit a new magazine which is called 


THE HOME SECTOR 


~— “A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS SX, 


EES 











CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


This new weekly, which makes its first appearance September 
17th, will interest all red-chevron Americans because it is lively with 


Baldridge’s wonderful drawings—Wallgren’s hilarious cartoons— 
Untold stories of the war—Tidings from all the old Yank sectors 
in France, Belgium and Germany—Several pages of humor, and 


SERVICE, a department which will be placed at the disposal of the former service 
man to answer all questions pertaining to war-risk insurance, Liberty Loan bonds, 
back pay, travel pay, bonuses, pensions, legislation—state and national—and the 
dozens of other questions now perplexing former soldiers and sailors. Ask Service. 


Start The Home Sector with this week’s issue. 


TEN CENTS, ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 


$5 a Year. Write for Special Combination Offer. Agents wanted. 
The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


All Good Americans are entitled to Liberty, 
the pursuit of Happiness and 


£ 
Better subscribe and make sure of the ife 


Lire part of it every week, so the Happi- 
ness can follow in due course. 


any address on receipt of ten cents. 








Several sample copies will be sent to Pe 


‘ Special 
, Offer 


, Enclosed 
find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 





Open only to new subscribers; 1 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 














VANITY FAIR 


“Aiher big day 
\'on the goll course 


when tense nerves and 
strained muscles yearn 
for relaxation and rest- 


itis then the soft, soothing 
fabrics of &enerously 
pro ortioned, carefully 
finished Faultless night- 


wear mcan 


Rest assured —-_ = 


MARK 


Reena. 


SINCE I88I 


Pajamas and Night Shirts 


Exceeds expectations 
Recommended by 11,886 dealers 


E.ROSENFELD & Co. BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK 





Ween 
ny 




















18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in sci- 
entifically sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glassine-paper- 
covered carton. We stronély recom- 
mend this carton for the home cr 
office supply or when you travel. 








CIGARETTES 





OU’LL prefer Camel Cigarettes expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove that! 


Camels are so exceptional in flavor, in 
fragrance and in mellowness that you 
quickly realize their remarkable quality. 
It will be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so mild and 
smooth. You may gratify your keenest 
desires to smoke liberally. Camels wi// 
not tire your taste! 


Your enjoyment increases as you get to 


know Camels better. They return such 
generous cigarette satisfaction. Camels 
certainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever smoked. For instance, they leave no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or cigaretty 
odor. In fact Camels are in a class by 
themselves! That’s why we ask you to 
compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! You will not 
look for or expect premiums, coupons or 
gitts. You'll prefer Camel quality ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C 























— fe  form~ fit —~ 


COLLARS 


ITH CURVE=CUT TOP AND 
BAND<«AN EXCLUSIVE FORM=~ 
FITTING TEATORE* ~~ 


Cluett, Peabody @Co.inc, Tra Ky 


























VOLUME 13, ISSUE NUMBER 


VOLUME 13, ISSUE NUMBER 





MBER 3, INCORRECTLY MARKED 


MBER 8. 





